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FOREWORD 


'lltit U«>V jiuhio ilic Imco Ji><) )iuii>ulk>m oi the cvalcnypotity 
iiitmatioiut \ccne In' (Itc /oici^i iKiIioct of ic!cc(cd 

iDudcri} lUiri. tincc )t n lo mdutk j1] llic tijtn of Ifjc 

uodij. 'Ilic Uiiiicd fttalcv tiic t/mlcd Kui^Iutit, and (he Union of 
Sot kt Socijlnt aic ditonitcU ui Ihicc cJuplen each he 

C4<)» (iic iiuTueiicc tho\' c^cit tit «i>i(d jiTaiu tcf)iiitcs anaU-s>< of 
their iutt (rjihtwii. co;itn»|WMn- and ptocot methudt 

of funniibtiiis; fotcipi ]v>hc\ Fume and aho tnRiicnlul 

niciidett of (he coiriiiiimky of lutiotii. are ihscuiser) <ii two cliaji- 
leu ocli. 'Hic tficinlicii o( the Biilnh Connuoiiwullli and (he 
American ciatioiif aic cnniidcrcii as ^toupt which f(C(|itet(tiv 
act in cuncnl. Ikiii$ {luhlicalK ut ^cognphicilU aiMXuti-O. llie 
N’ctlicrUmlr it inefoded at rcprcsetitatnc «f many snuh states 
which base an uiijMitaiit sluie in the aSaits of the w-osid 11ie diy 
cussioiii fuse been artaiiscd iii an a«lcr which proceeds from the 
most familiar coimltics to the least famdur. Actotditigl). (he trader 
is first introduced to the Wcstcni Ilainsphcic. while the Sosict 
Union and Japan, whose cultmal and inslitutioiul dctniimunts ol 
fotcipi policy arc widely disergent from sicstctn {sattems. ate 
tesened lor final considentwn. 

'nine it no intention in (his book to imply any nationalist thesis 
—it is designed to gisc a picture of llic tclatioin among lutions m 
liic wot Id of today b)' stodj ing the ailtutioii of a mimlxrr of national 
stales and by sclting foilli the methods (heir gosernments me m 
xi 




foreword 


„0,1<1. The United Ste es, the UnitM^ ^ ^ 

Soviet Socialist '''P"?’“ „ i„ „.ot\d affaiis requites analysis of 

cause the inBuencc tliey oert m method 

theit past tradition, coitlempo o ^ influential 

of formulatins foreign ^ nations, are discussed in two chap- 

merabetsoftheconirauni^ olnahons n„a ,he 

eaeh, Tire nteiuhets of the Bntis 
Utin Ametican nations are ceogiaphically associated, the 

act in concett, IjO'"® P^ tepresCTtative of many small states 
Nethetlands is J ,i,c aSain of the world, The dis 

which have an »nP“'“' "p „te which proceeds from fte 
cnssions toe heen arranged 'n^ Accordingly, the rredet 

“e- 

rcsen-ed for 6”,a' «™^'^ Sds'book to imply any naUonalist thesis 
a picture of the >el.tions among naho^ 


States and by setting 
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(oimulatinB and adminislciing foidgn poliq'. Stated simptjs llic 
Sion of authors and editors has beer, to grre a suce.net and 
sMishttora-ard aeeount of hmv caeh state conducts rts dcahngs 
S the other states of the seorld. -nre restrarnU rrnposrd upon the 
nolics- rrraVers have been deserrbed; tfic capabilities of the s atris 
thCT represent, the national attitudes and social structure of their 
oeoW and their traditional foreign poliacs. Tlic impoibncc of 
intOTational organization and of assoebted action b>' many stales 
appears in the first and last chapters, and in parts of all the chapters 
in which are described the actions of parlicubr slates as thej- par- 
ticipate in international organizations. Tlic editors and Uic con- 
tributing authors all regard this method of analj-sis as realistic for a 
world organized in national states. 

Necessarily each state has been treated briefly and generally, but 
ever>' effort has been made to make each cliaptcr accurate and to 
include all significant details. Brief lists of books offer suggestions 
for further study of each country's foreign policj-. 

The editors and contributors ate: 


Quinej- Wright, emeritus professor of international law, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Camegje Visiting Research Scholar, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Educated at Lombard 
College, the University of Illinois, and the University of Penntyha- 
nia. Author: The Control of American Foreign Relations; A Study 
of War; The Study of International Relations; and numerous other 
books. Fields: international bw, foreign tebtions, intcmational 
politics. 

Martin B. Travis, Jr, assocble professor of political science, Stan- 
ford University. Educated at Amherst College the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, the University of Chicago, and the Uni- 
venity of Heidelberg. Duke Univenity travel giant for study of 
foreign-^licy formubtion in selected South American countries, 
1952. Fields: international lebtions, Latin American politics and 
relatiOTs, United States foreign lebtions, international bvv. 

s Quintanilla, Mexican Amlassadoi to the Organization of 
Amman States (OAS). Educated at the Sorbonne and Johns 
Hopkins University. Author: ALatin American Speaks; Pan Ameri- 
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X121 

canism and Dcmocrac)’; and other books m Spanish. In the diplo- 
matic smacc of Mexico once igaj, in Europe, Noitli and South 
America. Ambassador to Colombu, the USSR; Delegate to United 
Nations Assemblies. Chairman of ll»e OAS Council, the Inter- 
American Tcacc Commission, and Special OAS Investigating 
Committees, 

Philip W. Buck, professor of political scicn«^ Stanford Uni- 
versit)'. Educated at the University of Idaho, Oxford University, 
and tlie University of Cabfomb. Anlhor: The rolifics of A/ercan- 
tiJism; cooulhor, TJie Covenmienls of Foreign Poivers. Fields: 
comparalivegovcrnmcnt, political thcoty, British government and 
politics. 

John Donald Bruce Miller, lecturer in politics, Universit)' Col- 
lege, Leicester. M.Ec., University of Sydney. Authoit Australian 
Government and Politics; Richard /ebb and the Problem of 
Empire. 

Arthur C. Turner, assodatc professor of political science and 
chaimiati of the Division of Social Sciences. University of Cali- 
fornia, Rh'Cfsidc. Educated at Oxford University and the Uni- 
versity of California. Author; Bufwath of the West; Towards 
European fntegration; and other books. Fields: international rela- 
tions, comparative government in the British Commonivealtli, end 
area study of eastern Europe. 

Graham H. Stuart, ementus professor of political science, Stan- 
ford University, and member of the Advisory Committee of the 
Foreign Service Institute, United States Department of State. 
Educated at Wcslcm Rcscr\'c University, the University of Wis- 
consin, the Alliance Fianjaisc, and the Ecole Libre dcs Sciences 
Politiques. Author: French Foreign Policy from Fashoda to Sera- 
/evo; The Intematkinal City of Tangier; The ZJcpartment of State; 
and other books. Fields: inlemalional law, foreign rclalions. 

Manfred C. Vernon, associate professor of political science. Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Educated at the University of Cologne, the 
University of Beilin, and Stanford University. Co-author: Source 
Book in European Govemmeof; contributor and collaborator in 
other books. Fields; comparative ^vemment, mtemational poli- 
tics, foreign policy and diplomacy. 
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David T. Cattell, assistant professor of political scienc^ Uni- 
versitv of California, Los Angeles. Edocated at Amhcnt Oillegc • 
and Colnmlria Universitj-. Anllror: Comnrunisni and the Spanish 
Civil War and Soviet Diplomacj- and the Spanish Civii War. 
Fields; area study of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, inter- 
national law, eonrparatisc government in Europe. 

James T. Watkins chaimun of the Depaitment of Political 
Science, Stanford Uni\«sth-. Educated at Stanford UnivcrsiU-. the 
Instihit Uni\-eisitaiie de Hautes Etudes Internationales (Genes-a), 
and Columbia Unhersih-. Author: General International Organi- 
zation (with J. William Kobertson); and other books. Fields: 
international relations, inlemational organization, area studv of 
Moitb East Asia. 

Kazuo Kawai, associate professor of political science, Ohio State 
Universitw Educated at Stanford Unhersity. Editor-in<lnef, 
Nippon Times, ToVjo, 19^1-1949. Fields: area study of North East 
Asia, international politics, compatalh'e government in Asia. 


The editors join in expressing their deep appreciation of the 
helpful co-operation of the contributing autliors in the preparation 
of the book. The)' ate particularly indebted to Professor Quincj' 
\\'tigbt, who read most of the nunuscript and contributed many 
valuable suggestions. They also wish to crpicss their gratitude for 
the efforts of .thepublishas in the arduous task of bringing together 
the work of a group of contributors. 

Praup W. Buck 
Martin B. Trams, Jr. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUaiON: PROBLEMS IN THE 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 

DejriSnratSffical Science, University ot Chicago 


1, in n.e sobicct of inlcmalionjl relations begins 
One appmaA to the sob] international laiv 

at the point^ere nationih ta aliemely loose and do- 

and policy. Th.' and otcaonalion-law in a body 
centialiaed society, ^ enstwn or convention and an 

„i gcneml principle “in celb.n situations. This 

organization ^ f„„a,ic missions sent by each state 

organization includes j „ within privileges, immunities, 

to most of th' ^ intematfonal law and maintained by the 

and powers esUblishcd by sn^ati^ „™n, ration also includes 

dipitic corps at mch °p.ulj 

the United Nations, the cities of the wo, Id 

of regional agencies, W1 1 defined by constitiicsit 

and with competencies ^ P nf nations, 

treaties binding the , j ,he policies which emerge 

both customary g Jrai-in lire eircrcUc of 

. ;SKn""w«Uons„p^th=na.io„^ 

of foreign policy. 
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The nations themselves aie much more tightly organized than 
is the society of nations. Each has Icgisbtivc, executive, and judicial 
authorities capable of malcing decisions to secure the national 
integrity, to forward the national interests, and to discharge inter- 
national responsibilities. Tlicse decisions are relevant to interna- 
tional relations, insofar as they implement or conflict with the 
law and policy of the society of nations, or affect the security, 
or interests of other nations. It is impossible to draw a sharp line 
between such decisions and decisions of purely domestic import. A 
decision by a local magistrate may affect international relations, if 
it involves a resident diplomat, consul, or national of another stale. 
So in certain circumstances may national legislation concerning 
agricullutal subsidies, education, military appropriations, currency, 
taxation, narcotic drugs, or most other subjects of legisbtion. Ex- 
ecutive decisions recognizing foreign governments, instructing dip- 
lomats, ordering naval movements, or declaring policies, have a 
more direct effect on international relations. In sum, a sery wide 
range of activities by almost any governmental agency, local nr 
national, may affect international relations. They may induce 
representations, protests, preparations, or acts by another govern- 
ment. They may become the subject of discussions, recommenda- 
tions, or decisions by an organ of the United Nations or of some 
other international organization. 


Legally the line between deebions in the realm of foreign policy 
and of domestic policy depends on the presence or absence of an 
international obligation. A sovereign state can regard any decision 
as legally within its domestic jurisdiction, and therefore as exempt- 
ing it from protest by another government or from intervenhon by 
the United Nations, unless the stale is under an obligation of gen- 
eral international law or of treaty limiting its discretion in respect 
to the substance, or the manner of maldng or of executing the de- 
cision. In other words, a decision is not a domestic question if 
any other state may vahdly protest against it on grounds of inter- 
national law. Otherwise it is. 

Tins deSnrtion, however, whfle suitable for qualifying the leeal 
coinpelence of agencies of the United Nations to “intervene” in 
matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction" of a state. 
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i„t„csu of tl.o stnlos or of „ United Natioor 

infonoal rep.camtal.oos rif.or eovorontenls 

organs ^Tdvmcly affect llicir ^Staests. Furthermore, 

winch, however Ic^. . y.,^5,j3tg negotiations with the object 

a government is aUnj-s fre ^ co-operation with 

of concluaing a treaty; and *‘ ^ > to any matter 

other states bilatenlly or TnulhL^*«’V 

which It bchc\« a su 1 matters which they 

extent states discuss wi , . ,j,g exercise of their domestic 

cannot deal \nth fLocntly accept reciprocal treaty 

S rntS^Sini* ILcir ••aomc.ic jorMietta ,o fhc 

U,= area of fo»p- ''““"IS W 
and magnitude of this c la ^ travel; by the vulncrabih- 

international ^ononiic and propaganda attack; as 

ties of all states to in the number and 

well as by the cenCTal treaties, and international organ- 

scope of lateral trraUc , g ^ tremendous develop- 

irations Tlie raus« a t cduation, and living standards 

ments of technology, pop -ujg for acts or utterances within 

during this ™^ 5 t riSt^n the most distant states. The 

one stale to base impo n-iional aeencies will have intema- 
probahilitj' thcrrfoic, inSed at an accelerating 

SrVamSrs'it^r^"' 

this acceleration. , nf a shiintine and interdependent 

closely inlegmtei 

world, the and mote elfcetisely govemmental.aed. 

moteo;tens.velysomteM, a independence to 

National and to formulate and ejeeute the na- 

ptan n't “ have insisted on •'sell-detenninat.on mean- 
become independent and that dee.s.ons o 
SI g”v..™ n than he based only upon nat.onal opm.on and 
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, • , , ™ Oiall be itnplemciilcd without outside intcilcicncc. 
''^roppoduf ^ovrmeuts towutd »»,e cou,ptehe„sivc end 
piessiue iutLatiLal lekUons on the one Innd. and touprd mote 
iSy oipnUed, dynamie. and selMetennm.ng nattonal gos- 
emmenfe o”the other, hate made the problem of conductms 
international relations mote difficult 


The Dynamicj , , , 

It is cleat that the problem can best be approached from the 
side of the national governments. The society of nations is so 
loosely organized and so UeVing in capacity to mabc decisions and 
to cam them out that the dj-namics of the situation comes, not 
from it, hut from the national governments. The discipline of 
international organization exists, it is true, and the trends ton-ard 
more eSective decision maldng by its organs n-ill doubtless in 
time give increised importance to the approach from the side 
of international organization. Even today this approach throws 
valuable light on the course of international relations. Yet the 
agencies of the United Nations and other international organiza* 
tions function largely through the making and publication of in- 
formation and studies, through facilitating discussion, and through 
lecommendation and advice to the nations. They seldom com- 
mand or order the nations, much less individuals. Their task is less 
to formulate and carry out international policies than to assist 
governments in co-ordinating their acthitics in order to achieve 
common ends or to avoid conflict, or to assist governments in 
solving conflicts when they arise. Accordingly, the sources of 
change, of tension, and of conflict in international relations are 
the decisions of national governments, especially of the govern- 
ments of great powen. 

These governments, however, face a continuing dilemma. In 
international relations the state is ui theory the unit of action, 
hutthe state is an ahstraclion pv^ legal form to the nation and 
practical unity to the people which compose it. Only the govern- 
ment can act, but in conducting international relations it can act 
only through an individual who directly represents the govern- 
ment, and indirectly lepiescnts the state, the nation, and the 
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Sis^SSSSS 

its constitution or laws. B . ,. «voT>eraticm, or defense, 

tingendcs of ”'y„_if Uie CoosHtution and laws 

impose limitalions upo Ig interests, and smral- 

bility to mtemaBoral responsiWity to oWe 

taneously to discharge ^ international law. 

and ao^ftom the constitntion and hi. 

The two (JCB, “ >■“ P i„„maUonal situation and from inla- 
lesponsibilihcs from the j;i,^n,a If he observ-es the con- 
national law, face h hn “ f i," which, in the 

stitutional and be considciahle, he may be 

modem, ^emoptatic dischaige international tespon- 

unable to meet ^ .1 f,eely in the international 

sibilities. If on the of the sixteenth and se^'en. 

field as impeached for violating the constitu- 

tccnth clec^n by adverse public opinion. In 

tion or defeated m the especully in the United States, the 

constitutional ,j_u2]Sairt between the demand of 

sitm.tionhast«ulted m c„^;;-^jn“„„„ 
the executive j „f nationalistic public opm.on, 

oTtefreteS ” leJ^Wf 

upon executive discictmnd ,,,5 ,ep,cscnbtive 

The actual U„ chief executive, depends u^n 

rntr^l -Ut^ybckssiBedasr (.) his personal, ty; (a) 

Ma^lbn, igi»).PP- 
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the procedures required hy the constitution, laws, or practice to 
limit his discretion, to assure the concurrence of other organs, or 
to bring rele\-ant informatiorr and opinion to his attention before 
he mato a decision; (3) the goals, standards, and rules established 
by the constitution, laws, or practice, to guide the participants in 
this procedure; and (4) the actual conditions of the situation 
affecting the practical applicability of these goals, standards, and 
rules. Tlie relative importance of these four classes of factors in- 
fluencing the dccision-mahing process differs greatly from state 
to state, and varies from time to time in the same state. 


The Personality 

In a dictatorship, the personality of a Hitler, a Mussolini or a 
Stalin iiray be tbe influence of commanding importance, as was 
the personality of the motuitch in the dajs of absolutism.* Even 
in diese cases, institutional arrangements usually impose some 
restrictions. Even t!ie most powerful leader, in his role of decision- 
maker for the state, is influenced by considerations different from 
those affecting his behavior in hmily, business, or social relations. 
The importance of the personal influence of the individual in 
conducting foreign relations also varies during the history of a 
paiticubt state. In te United SUtes, the peisonality of JeSerson, 
Jaetein Wn, Theodore Rooset-elt, Wilson, and FtanUin D. 
Rooses elt tad far mote inBuenee in international decision tnalang 
than drd the penonaht,. „r the average president. Periods of svat 
and t™ prohahly accentuate the ireportance of the hej- per- 
sonahtp, but potverfa personalities may by their os™ Energy 
OTerge atase he stacUing i„B„e„ce of pVilure. lasv and“nE 

orparl.tSpeS^sl^:'S5“°f^ 

the probable ranrse of inreTaSL^j"''. I"'!”'*™' “P"" 

under ciicuimtanccs of pennant' deca.on makmg, especially 
understanding of the neSSiK^f ^n 

in international dccistai maldill influential 
tant.‘ That is to ay dS^„® I'" T nnimpor. 

It • 1 . ' ws in international politics cannot 

* I redcnck Adams WonAi n. . « 

* lUTOld D. Lasswetl Ness' Yoik, loii. 

McCnre-.HflI. pp C*** 'TAaf, Wien, Hmv? (Kew\oil: 
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be thoroughly institutionalized at flic national lei'cl. Such insti- 
tutionalization would be more nearly possible at the international 
level, through effective international hw' and international organ- 
ization; but so long as that form ol institutionalization is primitive, 
the national states, if they are to sumve. must girt: wide discretion 
to the persons who make decisions for them in international 
politics.® 

The Proeedufis 

In a constitutional goveromcnl, the influence of procedures 
upon foreign-policy decision-making is of importance and may be 
of major importance in normal times. Such governments tend to 
be of law not of men, although in the field of foreign affairs this 
situation is less possible to maintain than in domestic government, 
particularly in limes of tension. John Locke, an apostle of consti- 
tutionalism, said of the power to conduct foreign affairs, which he 
called the "federative power”: 

Though the well or ill-managemeol of it be of great moment to the 
commonwealth, yet it is muM less capable to be diiccted by anteced- 
ent, standing, pmitivc brvs, than the executir« (that is, the power to 
conduct domestic administration) ... for the laws that coccem sub- 
jects, one amongst another, being to direct their actions, may well 
enough precede them. But what is to be done in reference to foreigners, 
dcpcndiDg much upon their acbons, and the sanation of designs, and 
interests, must be left in great part to the prudence of those who have 
this power committed to them, to be managed by the beSt of their 
skill, for the advantage of the commonwealth.® 

Nevertheless, with the growth of constitutional democracy, 
procedures limiting the disoctibn of (he individual conducting 
foreign relations have increasingly been presaibed. It is the recent 
development of such procedures. togcOiCT with the blurring of the 
line between domestic and foreign affairs (which has in itself in- 

® \V'fieh{, The Control of ArnerKsn Forei^ Relations, pp. jfioff. See also 
Quincy \Vrigfit. Frobiems of Stability and Ftopen in Intemafionaf Reiafiont 
(University of Catifomia Pr«j, so;4l, pp. *73*.: 7'fie Study of fnfernafionai 
Relations (New York: Appleton Cwtniy Crofts. >933), pp. i68ff. 

■John Locke. Trwfise on Cjvfl Commnent, Sections 1441^3, quoted 
Wnght. Control of American Foreign Rdations, p. 14s. 
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creased the demand for such procedures) that has given the snbiTCt 
under consideration its importance. The absolute monarchs who 
governed most European states when the modem sbtc s>slcm 
came into being in the sixteenth and seventeenth ccntuncs could 
mate domestic law, establish courts and administrative organs to 
enforce the law. instruct diplomats, ratify treaties, and declare war 
at discretion. Tlicj- did not need to distinguish between domestic 
and international affairs except in regard to the Vind of advice 
and information most useful and the methods most efficient; 
neither did they need to distinguish between constitutional powers 
and international responsibilities. They had the legal power neces- 
sary to meet the responsibilities of the state. Their problem was 
merely that of relating natiorul interests and foreign demands to 
practical calculations of the international power situation. 

In England, although in principle the powen to recognize for- 
eign governments, formulate policies, instmet diplomats, mate 
treaties, and declare war were within the royal preroptivc. the 
poNser of Parliament over appropriations and legisbtion, and the 
independence of the courts, often made it necessary for the crown 
to assure itself of the consent of Patliament in the exercise of these 
powers. After the constitutional struggle with the Stuarts in the 
seventeenth century, it became clear that treaties affecting the 
rights of Englishmen could not be enforced within the realm 
without implementing parlbrnenlaty l^islation. It also became 
clear that war could not be carried on and military discipline 
could not be maintained without annual appropriations and annual 
re-enactment of the htutiny Act. Fuitheimore, legislation was 
necessary for recruiting troops and pre\-enting espionage and sab- 
otage by the enemy within the sUtc. Even so, two tendencies— 
the tradition establUhcd by the vigorous Tudor monarchs of re- 
sovriig foreign affairs to the discretion of the Crown and the 
woiVmgs of responsible government which developed in the 
eighteenth centiay-secuid the Cm™ a icUti.ely ftee hand in 
conduclmg loteign affan, „nta the ,isc o! the Lahot Party in the 
rtenheth ceptniy. It b hne that the inherent coniplertty oi 
decston-ntabng „ thb held rtqnhed a distribution o! thi Criin’s 
lunctions among a nmnhei of cabinet oJSccis each heading a min- 
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and iudlcial enforcement of treaties, in t!tc interest of domestic 
imisdiction, states rigiits. congressional powers, and senatona 
prerogatives. If adopted in its original form, the Bricka proposal 
hoiiH have gone far to pul the government back to its situation 
under the Articles of Confederation wliicli made effective con- 
duct of foreign relations impossible, and wliich was a major factor 
in leading to the acceptance of the constitution in 17S7.® 

The Constitution provides for the collaboration of the Senate 
in treaty-making and in diplomatic appointments, and gives Con- 
gress power to regulate foreign commacc, to define piracies and 
offenses against the law of nations, to make appropriations, and to 
dedarc war. Wiilc the President lias been able to do much inde- 
pendently by making “executive agreements." appointing "presi- 
dental agents,” and utilizing his powers as “commandcr-in-chicr’ 
to employ armed force for national defense, for treaty enforcement, 
and for the protection of citiiens abroad, he has not been able 
to escape the need for senatorial or congressional approval of many 
decisions, especially as foreign policy' has increasingly taken the 
form of economic aid to allies, technical aid to underdeveloped 
countries, and the maintenance of a vast military establisliment 
requiring large appropriations over which Congress has complete 
control. As in England, the problem of organizing the executive 
agencies for effective cooperation has grown as the personnel 
of these agencies has become greater, and as all of the executive 
departments have become interested in certain aspects of foreign 
policy. In the United States the problem is more difficult than 
in England and other countries, because of the greater propensity 
of Congress to insist on organldng executive departments in detail 
and on supervising them through investigations. The effort to* 
increase the efficiency of the foiei^ service, to integrate the 
foreign and domestic services of the Department of State, to co- 
ordinate the executive departments through interdepartmental 
agencies such as the National Security Council, has proceeded 
with presidential and congressional collaboration. The difficulties 
ot the problem oE otgarazation, administration, and coordination 
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must be made rapidly and authoritatively if disaster is to ^ 
avoided. The distinction made by John LoeVe is cmpliasiicd. In 
domestic aEEahs wlut the public vi-ants can, in large measure, be 
realized by legislation and administration, so the problem of demo- 
cratic government is to ascertain public opinion, and, when a 
derrrand is clear, to implement it. But in foreign affairs, what can 
be obtained depends upon the policies of foreign governments and 
upon the power situation. Public opinion can guide only the broad 
goals of foreign policy. Shoit-iun policies and their detailed appli* 
cations must he left to the disaclion of the executive. 

While the cogency of the efficiency argument is recognized by 
most students of international politics, the progress of constitu- 
tional dcmocracj- has given inacasing force to the democratic the- 
sis. The result has been that In the United Stales Uie president has 
had to woih more closely with Congress and the parties, gaining 
support for major policies through publicity, popubr education, 
and continuous consulbtion with Concessional and party lead- 
ers. While he may act with more independence in times of emcr- 
gencj’, it does not appear that future presidents can act in foreign 
policy with the fterfom enjoj-ed by presidents during the French 
Revolutionat)- and Napoleonic periods, or by Lincoln during the 
Civil Wax. The solution must be found in effective constitutional 
co-operation through understanding rather than in rivalry among 
the organs of government.** 


This problem has been raised in all constitutional democracies 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Parliamentary par- 
ticipation in war-mahing and heaty-making, elaborate executive 
or^niration, a trained foreign service, and education of the public 
m foreign aBain ha^ in a-an-inn . ... -n u 
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legal ad%ice and by cunent information concerning foreign atti- 
tudes policies, and capabilities. E\en in regard to long run goals, 
there’ may be differences. The lepslaturc and public opinion tend 
to look upon foreign poliq- and power position as instruments for 
domestic prosperity and welfare, while the executive may look 
upon domestic prosperity and industrial progress as aspects or 
power and instruments of successful foreign policy. The determi- 
nation of wliat is the national interest is in its nature a political 
question about which the public, parlies, and gm-emmental agen- 
cies will differ, both generally and in particular situations. Times 
of emergency threatening the continued existence of the state tend 
to still these controi'CTsies and to emphasize the national interest 
in security of tenitor)' from insasion. 

Smaller states depend for existence on the power equilibrium of 
the great, which thej- cannot markedly affect by policies of their 
own. Thej' appreciate that the rule of law in international affairs 
would diminish their dependence upon the great states and in- 
crease their general security. Consequently they tend to govern 
their own conduct, and seek to govern the conduct of others, by 
the standards and rules of intcmalioiial bw, international organi- 
zation, and treaties to which they are parties. Thej- gain so much 
from the rule of law that lhc>- arc usually willing to qualify sov- 
ereignty provided others do likewise, to strengthen the societj- of 
nations, and to enhance the rehahility of international standards. 
The United States during the nineteenth century, insulated from 
international politics and protected by the oceans and the British 
naNy. gasc extraordinary attention to (nlemational law and to such 


national traditions as \\ ashington s farew ell address and the Mon- 
roc D^trinc, Public opinion became a factor of increasing impor- 
tance in the twenlicth century, and as the position of the United 
politics has become increasinglv significant during 
W orld \\AX II and since, international law has occupied a lesser 
role, ancient traditions Imc often been found inapplicable, and 
pu I ic opinion ins frequently been found uninformed and public 
wishes impmcticablc. The result las been efforts of the cxctnilive 
po icics on correct infomution conceming actual condi- 
• , o tcintcqntl intcmational law and national traditions in 
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mentioned cannot be changed abmptly, goals of policy can oftm 
be changed mote rapidly, although not ala-ays. National goah ana 
deSnWons of national interest may become so ciystallizcd and may 
acquire such a hold upon public opinion that gcnrmments cannot 
easily alter them. A goal then has the character of a condition to 
which policy must accommodate itself. Furthermore, nearly any 
condition may he changed in some measure by national effort, and 
particularly hy co-operative effort of many states. Thus it ceases ^ 
be a condition, and its change becomes a goal of policy. One prob- 
lem which foreign-policy decision-malcn face is wheftcr to adapt 
desirable goals and policies to existing conditions— as small states 
must usually do— or to attempt to modify conditions, perhaps seek- 
ing international cooperation to that end, in order that desirable 
national goals and interests can better be achieved. Large states arc 
obviously in a belter position to change condiBons than arc small 
states; but e\cn large states can hardly effect significant changes of 
the conditions of the world without extensive international co- 
operation through permanent agencies. 


The discussions in the succeeding chapleis of this book fllostrale 
the lelaUon between the undetljing conditions and the national 
policies of a number of stales both brge and small, and the proce- 
dures bj' which the governments of these states make decisions de- 
signed to serve cunent interpretatioDS of the national interest. The 
problem of gearing poIic)--in3king at the national lesxl into policj'- 
nuking at the international level through agencies of flie United 
Nations, the Specialized Agencies, and other international organi- 
Mtions. is not extensively dealt with. It will probably increase in 
importance as the world becomes smaller, as the destructiveness of 
war becomes greater, and as closet contacts and vTilneiabihties of 
people become reflected in the increased activitj- and authonty of 
international organizations designed to preserve' the peace and to 
promote international cooperation. This problem is briefly dealt 
with in the final chapter. 
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Kellogg (Icnown as “nen-ous Nelly” 1 ^' his State Department col- 
leagii«) viewed Nicaraguan instability in 1927 as the work 01 
“Bolsheviks” who were endangering the security of the Panama 
Canal. Historians have not supported his assessment nor his deci- 
sion to return the United States Marines to Nicaragua. A states- 
man must be careful about precipitating an issue prematurely or 
unnecessarily. He must be alert without being precipitous, cautious 
but not lethargic in selecting situations ripe for consideration and 
decision. 

Once a situation has been identified, the statesman must corre- 
late it with national objectives and must elaborate alternative 
courses of action. He must know the relative power position of 
his country in a situation identified as a threat to national security 
if his diplomats arc to bargain from a position of strength. How- 
ever, a democratic statesman Is not always free to apply that 
policy which might be best suited to a particular international 
situation. In order to keep the confidence of the people who elect 
him, he must take their desires into consideration and must con- 
N-ince them that a particular polic}- will secure these desires or that 
these desires should give way to other objectives. A statesman wll 
also rely on traditional foreign policies, knowing that the policy 
has been successful in the past, that foreign governments will 
expect him to support these policies, and that the public at home 
has endorsed them. Finally, a sUtesman N^all not only correlate 
past precedents with immediate demands of power and public 
opinion, but will also ^ve attention to the future through his con- 
cern for international law and justice. To develop a world which 
maintains international order and promotes peaceful change re- 
quires wist decisions which most successfully balance all these 
considerations. 


The Relative Power Position ot the United States 
In a svoild dommated hy power politics, where the averaee life 
of e soveregn state ,s relatisely short, particular attention must be 
to national SKunty as a toieign.policy objective. Statesmen 
need to use care m balancing foreign commitments with national 
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’ Its geographical position and militars- strength are amorrg the 
nrajor elements of material porvn rmoredralely arndahk to the 
United States. Its geographic posibon must be 
its maior antagonist, the USSR. From this standpornt the entire 
norld may he Uened as a series of defense rings attending from 

mass of Eurasia svhich has in the past protected Russia svcll. yie 
“interior position" of this heartland in relation to Eraope and Asia 
has given the USSR the theoretical adrantage of shorter and less 
exposed communications. This land ads-antagc, horveser, disap- 
prars when the USSR’s poorly developed lines of communication 
are recognized. The hinging timlands of Eurasia and the bordenng 
islands and continents thus assume greater importance for United 
States naval and ait power. United Slates air bases surround the 
USSR: 42 in Europe, 7 on islands in the Atlantic, 18 in the Orient, 

6 in North Africa and i in the Near East. Hundreds of additional 
facilities ate provided bj allies in Europe, in the Western Hemis- 
phere, and in the Pacific. Lading similar facilities, on the other 
hand, the USSR must cross great distances of sea and air -to reach 
the United States continental base. Today, mOitary considerations 
require that these areas be preserved from local Communist action. 

In defending itself against a possible attach from the USSR, the 
United States has ringed Canada with three chains of radar sta- 
tions. A “Pinetree” chain is located near the United States border, 
a “Mid Canada" ring follows the latitude of southern Hudson Bay, 
and a third defense line anoss the Arctic known as Distant Early 
Warning (DEW) was to be completed in 1958. The latter would 
gi\e three hours' warning to such cities as Chicago, Detroit, or 
Cleveland if the USSR were to attach with jet bombers flying at 
(ko miles per hour. A seaward extension of the radar network has 
been operated by mval picket vessels, transport planes, and so- 
called 1 ‘cxas lovven in the shoal waters oH the northeast coast. Tlie 


limited effectiveness of this elaborate defense apparatus was re- 
vealed in the June 1955 country-wide lest by a mock thermonuclear 
attack. The attack was assumM to have destroyed 58 cities, killed 
8.2 million people, and injured an additional 6.5 milhon. Approxi- 
mately 20 per cent to 50 per cent of the enemy’s imaginary piloted 
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bombcts had pierced United Slate detente. Pteention Ihi^Bh 
the enemy’s expectation o! retaliation would seem clcaily supenoi 
to defense under these arcumstances. 

The offensive po\«r of the United States was second to none 
during World War II, and since the Korean aggression the Umfed 
States and its allies have restored their power position. An indica- 
tion of the rapidity of this rearmament may be seen by comparmg 
the 1948 federal budget of S33.1 billion with that of 1953. which 
totaled $74.3 billion. It is probable that the appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1956, amounting to §62,4 billion, would be typical of 
the cold war period. An estimated 64 per cent of these budgets was 
earmarVed for major national-security programs. 

The lead in atomic dcs-elopment give the United States an undis- 
puted advantage oset the USSR. But the Soviet Union produced 
its fint atomic bomb in 1949 and tested its first thermonuclear 
bomb in August, 1953. fully seven months before the United States. 

It was cleat thereafter that United States superiority in atomic 
development was fast waning. According to Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ment of Match 2, 1935, there is no reason why the USSR should 
not develop "within the next four, three, or even two years” more 
advanced weapons and full means to deliver them on American 
targets. Thvis the United States lost much of its advantage in stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons, but in May 1933 accomplished the suc- 
cessful adaptation of atomic cn«^- to tactical or small weapons. 
Both the North Atlantic treaty forces in Europe and the American 
continental troops were being furnished and trained to use these 
tactical nuclear weapons which could be dropped bj- pbne. fired 
from guns, and carried by rockets against enemy troops, airfields, 
and other battlefield targets. 

'Pic "awful arithmetic of nuclear weapons” (President Eisen- 
how ct’s words in a speech to tlie United Nations General Assembly 
applied to the improvement of guided missiles. 
General li. n. Arnold deebred that W'orld War II was the last 
conflict in winch airpbne pflots would participate. The USSR has 
^ r* i" ‘lirc filH s-d is tepo.ted in certain 

o! missiles to Ime mpcrioril,- met the United States. The 
ullmulc Mcapon in this Geld b the intocontinental ballbtic mis- 
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cent greater 'ha" tho deterrent against Soviet aggres- 
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Sion. Ouanlilatively, United States aii strength hately equaled the 
USSR’s in 1956, with the Russians has-ing the adrantage in such 
defensive aircraft as fighters, and interceptors. Qualitatively, how- 
e%er, the United States may ha\-e possessed an mer-all superiority. 
Battlefield experience in Korea suggested that the Americans were 
better equipped and had greater pilot and maintenance shills. 
Furthermore, United States superiority in homhsights, electronics, 
nuclear weapons, oil, aluminum, and industrial capabilities should 
not be oserloohcd. 

The United States is overwhelmingly strong at sea; the United 
States Na\T reached a parity wth the British after \^^or^d War I 
and succeeded to fint position after World W'ar II. The Nasy’s 
successful adaptation to nuclear and air power and the surface 
linh it provides with the nation’s allies have been recognized as 
important for strategic planning. Us continuing contribution to 
traditional warfare was noted in the Korean conflict. Five 60,000- 
ton aircraft carrias ha\e supplanted battleships as the backbone 
of the fleet. Described by some as sitting ducks at sea which could 
bo destroyed in the Erst houn of atomic warfare, by others they ate 
considered movable ait bases possessing the adsantage of unpre- 
dictable location. 

On bnd the United States has been relatively weak. Howeser, 
new tactics and strategy resulting from the utilization of nuclear 
weapons give a fesv men great killing power. Great mobilitj' is pro- 
vided through the use of brge air carriers that can transport weap- 
ons and troops rapidly to distant areas of the world. Compared to 
the USSR, the United States Army has emphasized quality as 
against quanlitj-, highly mobile as against less mobile troops, a 
flexible and decentralized command as a^inst a highly centralized 
organization, icbUvely small numbers of highly train'ed personnel 
as agpinst masses wherein the indKidual soldier'has few sMb.‘ 

pofenJiol Power of the Umted Stores 

Proitot Euenhme ha, ramjlrf that it i, as dangnoa, for a 
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nt them The Soviet Union’s 8£ million squme miles, hovvevei. 
represents one-sirth oi the vvoild. Tlie arable land m the United 
Srates totals 457 million aeies; that in the USSR totals 556 million 
aciL- Eniope outside the USSR has only a little more than 300 
million aaes. Colin Clait has estimated, hoiveser, that the Soviet 
Union lias only about 70 pet cent as much standard farm land as 
the United States. 

Less than one-sixth o{ the United States population is en^gccl 
in agriculture, while one-half the population of the USSR is so 
employed. The diBeicnce is explained by the effective mechaniza- 
tion of the farms in the United States. Bchveen J940 and 1955 
the growth in this respect has been astounding. Tractors increased 
aoo per cent, motor trucla 150 per cent, grain combines 500 per 
cent, field com picVcis 600 per cent, farms with milldng machines 
-00 per cent. Tire 4Vi million tracton and 940,000 grain combines 
in the United States were tespeclh-ely ^Vi and times the num- 
ber available in the USSR during 1953. 

A recent survey of United States resources concluded: "No ma- 
terial obstacle appears to stand in the way of our producing enough 
food and fiber in i960 for both domestic and foreign markets, for 
civilian consumption, for our armed forces here and abroad and for 
regular and foreign aid exports.”* 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union are well endowed 
i\ith raw materials. However, the United States consumes more 
Ilian the Soviet Union or any other country', and for this reason 
the depletion rate has been mote rapid. Until 1940 the United 
States was generally self-sufficient in taw materials as a whole, 
although tin, chromite, manganese, nickel, tungsten, and rubber 
hai-e been imported for many decades. Since 1940, the United 
States has imported more raw materials than it has exported, and 
the defiat has tended to grow, ei-en after 1945 when war require- 
- ments w-ere no longer pressing. By 1950 the United Stales was 
consuming ^ million more industrial raw materials than it was 

mdiidcd the ent.tc supply oE asbestos, graphite, antimony, hetjl. 
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Steel is a pace setter for modem industrial economies and pro- 
vides the foundation upon which the)' rest. In 1955, the United 
States produced loi million tons of steel, hvicc as much as the 
Sosiet bloc. Its iron-ore produdion was similarly twice as great, 
while in coal production it did not quite equal the Soviet colossus. 
In general, the United States Iras maintained a 40-year lead oser 
the USSR in steel production, and estimates for i960 suggest little 
change in this ratio. 

Power resources of tire United Slates were greater than those of 
the Soviet Union and western Europe combined in 1950. In 1955 
the electric power utilized by the Atomic Energy Commission 
alone was equiv-alent to one-fourth of all the electric power assail- 
able to the Soviet Union during that )eaT. 

Tire United States possesses a substantial part of the world’s 
transportation facilities and equipment. It owns 50 per cent of the 
world’s rail mileage, one-third of the highways, and nearly four- 
fifths of the motor vehicles. Its air-lransport systems and pipe lines 
exceed those of any other nation. An effective network of com- 
munications reinforces these transportation facilities. Important 
both for rapid military mobdization and for an efficiently des-elopcd 
economy, this network forms another g;reat strength of the United 
States. 


TIjc capabilities of a counlr)' in its foreign relations depend upon 
the extent of public support for its foreign policies as well as upon 
the comp 3 taU>e abundance of its resources, population and tech- 
nolo^'. A highly motivated people will make sacrifices willingly by 
working more intensely and longer, and will thereby inaease the 
economic and mdiU^- efficiency of the country. Thus morale in 
ioregn ,eb tom ,s , fv,„clio„ ot ,he degree ol delemrination e.ith 
n 'S polreiee. In the United Stala 

t ,« detennmal,on « cond, honed by Ibe material oell-beiog and 
the national character of the people. ° 

Dunngi 9 y 8 apnblic <T;inion am.,. „„ „„„trici 

ESIS: i„ the Uo5 
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»1nn«. llic citizens' personal security, 
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fordgn aggression and of thteals to national security. Botlj the 
Berlin bloclade in 1948 and llic Korean aggression were success- 
fully presented to the public in this liglit hy United States Icadas. 
Economic self-interest may be used for this purpose; the Stale De- 
partment encouraged support for the Nfarshall Plan by appealing 
to the profit motive of United States biismcssmert. Bui an appeal 
to principle is sometimes mote successful than an appeal to the 
pocletbook. Henry L. Stimson, as Secretary of ^\'ar, declared in 
1941: 


At the same time that we Icas-c no stone unlurned for the protection 
and welfare of our soldiers, we must not forget tlat it is not the Ameri- 
cm id«l to bn-be our young men into the patriotic service of their 
counity by IhouBhU ot ctmfort and amoscmail. Moimc nicluics and 

wmprtition, and the ^onlcdgc that he is stronc and able to inflict 

piUt Amt” “ 


The Allies of the Uniled Stoles 
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arc 10 bo offootivo!,- piodacrf bUliarf 
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tribution they may have made ^ peater than any con- 

n.c Impo’rtani of alfe 

smaller. The effecti\-e conlamm^*'''^ ^ 'vorld has become 
• quired the United States tolocat^j* re- 

« Utmrv L stinreean >« foreign 
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coutitfies. Allied troops are protecting their tcspccfi\-c countries 
from a potential aggressor whose sacecss would threaten the secu- 
rity of lire UijilctJ States. CoJJccth-cseoirity i>ot only malces aggres- 
sion less attractiv’C but also allow-s the United States to share 
defense costs with its allies. Tire United States is now a member of 
eight colleetirt defense arrangements emboemg .^5 different coun- 
tries. Strategically, the defense of these countries against internal 
revolutions and foreign aggression is important if the "rimbnd” 
is to be Icpt free from Sonet domination. Economical])’, the allies 
of the United States provide a source for ctitica! raw materials. 
Politically, the United States welcomes the voting support of its 
allies in the United i^alioas and dipiomalic confcraiecs. 

Ntoiicj' is not the best catalyst for cementing alliances and pro- 
moting co-operation among allies. TTic United Slates disperised $.f 1 
billion in the form of !cnd-Ica$« and relief to its allies during World 
War It. Soviet aggression and the developing cold war prompted a 
large part of the $51 billion vihich the United Stales transferred 
abroad in the deade following the end of the war. The United 
Nations Uclicf and Rcliabilitation Agency, the Marslull Plan, and 
the technical assistance program cJannclcd much United States 
money into the economic development and material improvement 
of foreign countries. Tliosc Americans who were disappointed witli 
the apparent lack of gratitude on Ibe part of the recipient countries 
W’cre alerted to the fact tliat allies cannot be purchased. Nor did 
the European countries inctcasc their respect for the United Stales 
IjccaiHc it was a Great Power; Professor William Rappard has said 
“Zeus has no friends!” 

By mid-1956 the United States leadership m the western world 
was weakening; a relaxation of the cold war had reduced the gen- 
eral fear of Soviet aggression, while (he restoration of economic 
and political stability had relieved European dependence upon 
United States assistance. The bipolar international situahon was 
rapidly developing into a more widdy distributed power system. 
German sovaeignt)’ and the neutral Asiatic states made it increas- 
ingly impossible for the United States and the USSR, even if thej’ 
wished, to arrange the world between them. For the United States, 
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KTSoasixe aWliUes liad Ihetcfote tatei on a nro impotlance and 
the condilions wMcli eslaHished the comityj-s icputation abioad 
Meded to be le-caamined. Tltetc conditiom ate not easy o Mess, 
thee differ from country to country and they are continually ctang 
„e In addiUon, the reputation oi the Umted States 
on itsloreign policy but also on rts domestic policy and on the 
charactcristS that foreigners attnlintcd to its people. If, as its 
allies charged, the United States placed too heasy reliance upon 
military solutions, seas nnmlling to accept lot itself the foreign 
economic policies it sms m^ng upon its allies, lagged in applpng 
both abroad and at home the finally accepted principles of hniMU 
tights and self-determination of peoples, or practiced an inflexible 
and inexperienced policy ol moralizing in lieu of any concrete prac- 
tical plan, then only a reramped foreign policy isould maintain the 
leadership of Ihe United Stales in the western world. 

That leadership was under severe stress at the end of 1956. The 
United States found itself separated from Great Britain and France 
in the Suez crisis, witli the Soriet Union emplopng the situation 
as an opportunity to champion Eg>-pt and the Arab states in their 
opposition to western influence and power in the Neat East. 


Howeset o\erv.helming the material resources, both immediate 
and potential, at the disposal of the United States, its lelahse 
power position is less dependent on these than upon its morale and 
its allies. The responsible foreign policies required of a Great Power 
must luve the steady determination of the people behind them 
and must secure the support and sympathj- of allies abroad. The 
determination of the people and the co-operation of allies rs-as not 
difficult to secure as long as the USSR was dramatizing its a^res- 
si%c intentions during the first postwar decade. Future United 
Stales policy will has’c to balance the nationalistic appeals which 
help build morale with the international appeals which win allies. 
The stalcsnun s task would be helped by educating the people of 
the United Stales for Ibcit long-run responsibilities and by des’clop- 
ing in foreign countries a greater sympathy for and understanding 
of Amcncan cliaractct and institutians. 
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Public Opinion in the United States 
, ... ... 1 , frt rnnsutt tlic pcwcr situation alone if 
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when the public e\'eT)'\\here exercised full determination of foreign 
policies. 

Decision Mofc/ng and the General Public 
^Vhethet its effect on foreign policy has been good or bad, public 
opinion plaj-s an important role in the dcteimination of United 
States foreign policy-. A policp-malrcr must have some degree of 
success in selling his foteigit policy a he is to remain in office. The 
United States public as a consumer is free to buy the most attrac- 
tive offer in a competitive market. Policy-maken, therefore, who 
confronted with a situahon which calls for the containment of 
Communism must suggest policies which are palatable to the 
pe^le as vvell as effective in promoting national securitv'. it ’ 

u tme tint the United Slates public may buy an interventionist 
Jha °[.®§Sres$ion exists, the cold war situation has 

-Srf occasionally in erratic be- 

fS ; ^ atomic war, the psjchological 

naSr^omrer,''? Continued great tension, the drain of 
sierifiee Mi»v continued great cconoinic 

comoWitl lb '7 the USSR, and withal the 

complect) of foreign situation, have all been confusine and 

on the other. ^ hand, capricious activism 

hcTLy£^c°e'fo‘!'mHSifc!^e^'^V™ “ 

crcphiincd in terms oi their oven!hrf^^ mtolerrince has been 
middle^lars, democtaUc, hbetal ralues- ft h£'T"!! “if?'?’ 

result of a puritan heritage WT. » ^ 

intolerance affects fmeign^policj^ c^lanation, cultural 

and "nonfratcniiration wEh^the'c^ unconditional surrender’" 

lus been followed bv- ’ WintS? “ 

tion" more recently Mood ^ PP”‘“1 and massive retalia- 

UNESCO studies wU SScTtK^^^ 

acquired certain inaccurate sinonh like others, have 

curate stereotj-p« of various foreign peoples. 
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Ammons ate also described as being idealistic, bnl happiest ivben 

they ran cloah good business vtith morals. 

Whater-er may be said about the validity of these gencrahaat.ons 
(Alexis de Tocqoevrlle, James Biiee. and Marpret Mrad, among 
others, xvould giro at least partial support to them) there is less 
doubt about how sniious social groups respond to foreign pmcj. 
Oalino polls have indicolcd that persons under thirty ate more 
mitimhHc, intemationahslic, and hetlet informed than oldra peo- 
pfe DiUctences behveen the sexes are not siguiUcant for foreign 
affairs Tire middle class is more optimistic and possesses a greater 
"hrvolvement in the nxirld 

Regional distinctions between an isolationist hliddle West, a tree 
trate South and an interventionist East have become less nnpon 
t nt wift the development of communications and tmvel and 
, • V . fit,. 9Quih Rural croups are inclined to be 

mote „ a fSeign policy of idealism, 

rmher ta'd% LlT .0 commmd i^H Zt 

Lf a'tdre'hrr — ^n 

of ae climate »< in the general public if 

Tire polic)''nial>.CT mood. At least 8o per cent of the 

only to torn popuUtion are uninformed and unin- 
people of the , yS^rt,e,.pa,ticipafe indireetly and pas- 

terested in foreign aflaiis, ^dialing pleasant ot unpleasant 

sively in the P»“‘', ‘’P;"'^’lS^'vhieh have affected them, 
attitudes towards poblems was most recently indi- 
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international issues. Martin Kriesbcrg WTOte in 1949 that 50 per 
cent of the electorate was unaware of almost anv mentioned cs ent 
in United States foreign affairs, that 45 per cent nas barely an-atc 
of important esents but could not be considered informed, while 
only S5 per cent of the electorate consistently showed knowledge 
of foreign problems.® 


The AHenf/Ve Pufah'c 

Only one-fifth of the total United States population, therefore, 
has any familiaiity ssilh foreign policy. This group has been called 
the inteiestcd or altcnhve public. 11 includes the college-educated 
svho are mote urtemational. opliumtlc. and better inforared on 
intemabonal problems than gtonpsn-ith las formal edneaUon. The 
att^hre pubho ptOi-ida an audience for opinion- and polta- 
^Ven and hoWs them to lapcmsMiiy for their policy decUri- 
tions. T^c United State diSers horn most other conn tries in the 
rclatacly large siae of its atlentiie public; i„ other countries eeen 
Iks tlian 20 per cent of the public is attKitive. 

‘ Opinion and PeVey leodcrt 

po^sr r.b%"tiSSrThi;^yrS^^^^ 

the, special-interest, and cnmmnnica'Unns elite" Th, 
the elite arc the cisfl-scrs-ice career XS ni a' 

familiarity witli \-arious aspects of forei?^ nff ■ * and 

cialized contribution saluablc in the fomuTaH 
They srill be dnenssed in the nXcW?^i'l 
elites are those which control the or^f ^ ”™niunicahoDS 
also include teachers, clergsmcn, and \nit They’ 

speeial-interat .lila-tho£ rS, XSiT- 
ongin, ideological, or reli^ous groups T foreign- 

\arious aspects of foici^ afelTs ^ direct inter«t in 

An elite which controls ojMnton and fo 

ncednotbcmcompatiblcwithdcmoctar^- 4 t' policy 

StatK arc different from the Sos-iet n.i- In the United 

” niling groups. The%- are sena- 
» Ldlet Matlel »nd olhm. Publfc Opujfon a„A r ■ ' ^ 
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nicd from arfi oHiCT-cicn in llic gmcmnicnt, nliicl. provMcs 
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national responsibilities o i because 
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lleatfer-s a i Le’mass aodieiiees. James Reston 

for international democracy a LioDmann provide penetrat- 

„f the Neiv York ^a^^^Lippman 

ing. balanced anal)-s.s of world events 

P“*’'''- , . . elites in WTO Gabriel Almond found a 
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by economic, diplomatic, psychological, and military means. They 
were interested, furthermore, in reconciling individual freedom 
with mass welfare. A similar consensus was found to exist in 195-I 
when the Council on Foreign Relations conducted a nation-wide 
suney. Nine out of ten civic leaders supported the United Stales 
policy’ toward the USSR. This consensus was weakest in respect to 
a liberal trade policy and a strong national-security’ program. For- 
eign-origin groups viewed the de\-eloping aspects of the contain- 
ment policy from the specbl outlook of their country of origin. 

Changing conditions make it necessary- for policy-makers to keep 
interest ehtes informed and committed to es-olnng foreign poli- 
cies. It is a rare week that fails to bring two or three of these groups 
to the Department of State, and for a number of years the Depart- 
ment has held a national conferen<£ on United States foreign 
policy for the leaders of some 200 of the chief prisate organizations 
in the country. Here the Department reports on its conduct of 
foreign policy, and Department officials hear the views of reprC' 
SCTtatives of many areas of American life. It will be increasingly 
^ difficult for these interest elites to pve their continuing support for 
the realistic and economically burdensome policies that may he 
necessary ^ United SUles policy necessarily changes. 

A mention of some of the important mtercst elites will be suffi- 
cient to mggest the nature of the problem. The American Fedeta- 
Don of Ubor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFU 
Ticci general containment policy a^st the 

rinh “"e teo orgJnUations merged in 195; the 

«>» position end nru not notably 


militant or nationalistic in 


r7..j - -^"PPorting it. President Meany of the 

rSmencan F^eyahon of Labor declaied in 1955: "The policy of 
Tussive rctalutron, which was put forward in” 0 irly S as 

drin^l'lel h trdrninidratinn. ha, .nrdsh^fnto 

Him an. Ul u, hope that .t mil „„t b,, . rf 

ol cheap iorei^ laben. P'ognrm, ieanng the competition 

Among buiineii orgmfcrKon,. the United States Chamhei of 
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letter-writing campaign was stimulated among Italian-Americans 
on one occasion when an election in Italy threatened to go for the 
Communists and against the United States. Palish and Hungarian 
sj-mpathies were particubrly engaged in the last months of 1956 
when the satellite regimes in those countries were struggling with 
Moscow. Zionist groups have been notably active in support of the 
interests of Israel, and thus have at times been in opposition to 
United States policy in thehliddle East. 

Tlie broad consensus found in 1950 by Almond and in 1954 by 
the Council on Foreign Relations thus embraces numerous depar- 
tures from central tendency. In gencol, labor, agriculture, religious, 
and international groups oppose unh'ersal military training, while 
business, patriotic, and veterans’ organizations are more inclined to 


support it. Lowering of trade barrien finds least support from cer- 
tain business and farm organizations. Labor, religious, and inter- 
nationalist organizations alone tool: a clear stand against the 
proposed BtieVer Amendment. Deviant groups which have not 
supported this general consensus include the radicals, lihe the 
Communists and extremely conservative nationalists lihe the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Pacifists include the 
Friends Society and the Socialbts, while extreme internationalists 
arc represented by the United World Federalists. 

In summaiy, public opinion mahes 3 two-fold contribution to 
the formulation of foreign poliev-. In the first place, the mass mood 
establishes the limits and general nature of policy objectives Tlie 
public’s susceptibnity to oversimplification with its resulting sup- 
port for extremist me^utes should caution policv-mahcrs to limit 
their gmerahzcd public appeals to periods when rapid change of 
H .eq„„ed. For ll.c implomooUtion ,„d reLmcnt of a 

and to spccial-intnnt gioup, for support and guidance. But be- 
not So genetallv 

for a eLsrasi^T ‘“'’ 5 n'PO% decisions cannot alrtr.,s seait 
5 = scBaS, . n ""“a? ntust eser- 

nraViSp.^ tlcnund.ng participation in the decision- 
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as long as Europe’s power temained balanced, ’and as long as 
balancer, Great Britain, was generally ssTnpatbetic to United States 
policy. AVhereas conditions abroad and the relati\c power situation 
were responsible in the main for the choia: of policj- alternatives 
during the classical period, domestic conditions and attitudes, 
except for the Civil War, were more significant for this second 
phase.' 

The third period of United States foreign policy may be said 
to have begun near the opening of the twentieth century when the 
United States entered the world scene as a Great Power. This third 
period is one in which the international responsibilities of the 
United States were recognized bj' the President and State Depart- 
ment, which nevertheless found it necessary to disguise for an 
isolationist Congress and public opinion the real significance and 
necessity of what was being done in foreign relations. Accordingly, 
as Quincy Wright has written, United States parlicipalion in inter- 
national organization and in world politics was “half-hearted, be- 
lated, and ineffective.”’* The popular moods of isolationism and 
imperialism during this period were more strongly reflected in 
• United States policy than was a tempered recognition for tlie need 
to adjust to foreign conditions. Compared to the first and second 
periods, it may have been that this mote recent phase reflected the 
ascwdancy of the traditional principles of foreign policy in the 
decision-making process. Facts of the international situation were 
interpreted to fit the principles of United States diplomacy even 
more than these principles were adjusted to the changins condi- 
tions abroad. ° ® 

Soine would argue that this third period ended with World 
War 11 , when it was dearly apparent that the European balance of 
powCT no longer costed, and when technological inventions were 
lesolulionizing political institutions. 


Isolofjomrm 


One of the 
policy until 


most persistent prindples of United States foreign 
19.40 was lU determination to isolate itself from 
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Conference in i8gg inaugurated a s)stcm of co-operation wi ' 
Europe for the promotion of peace and the limitation of wars. 

Isolationist policy \\as subject to neccssarj’ modification aftd 
the United States had become a Great Power. President Theodore 
Roose\clt promoted the settlement of the Russo-Japanese War at 
Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905. The United States was represented at 
the Algeciras Conference the following sear. But the entry of the 
United States into World War I in 1917 was considered by many 
as rather less a yiolation of the isolation principle than as an cn- 
• forccmenl of the neutralitv laws which w etc being siolated. The 
disavowal of the League of Nations and the Versailles Treaty, the 
refusal to guarantee the tcriitoiial integrity of France, and the sue- 
ccsshe neutrality laws of 1955, 1957, and 1939 indicate that the 
isolationist principle was not yet dead. Indeed, Langer and Gleason 
ha\c concluded that Prcsidait Franklin Rooscselt and Cordell 
Hull pursued an unnecessarily isolationist policy before Pearl 
Harbor. But it was clear tliat tlic maintenance of national isolation 
was increasingly difficult. All the original bases for isolation had ' 
disappeared; much of Europe was now democratic, the United 
States was no longer an inferior power, neutrality was neither pos- 
sible nor profitable, and technological der clopment had shortened 
the distance between the two continents. Tire fact that the policy 
continued at all after Weld War f was a reficction of tlic im- 
portaucc which traditional principles and party politics may hare 
liad m the foimulation of foreign policy during this period. 

The Monroe Doctrine ond Pon Americonum 


tom.ds Europe; ihc policy of the Open Doo, uas cut to fit 
So '>“= M^toe Doctrine and 
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Republics was little moic than an office within the Department of 
State in 1890. 

Tire United States established itself as a Great Power in the 
area resersed for the Monroe Doctrine. British influence in the 
Caribbean had begun to recede by 1856 and had diminished still 
further after the turn of the century. German and French influence 
had been only sporadic at best. Tire threat of European inter- 
vention was not great, except perhaps in the forceful collection 
of unpaid debts. As the irresponsibility of the turbulent Latin 
American republics was forced on the attention of United 


States policy-maLcis, there seemed but one way to justify Uie 
continued insistence on a "hands ofi” policy. The Roosevelt 
Corollary of 1904 called upon the United States to exercise an 
intemarional police power over impotent and wrongdoing Latin 
American regimes. The hfoutoe Doctrine, which had interposed a 
shield against Europe, thereby acquired a bnce pointing soutli- 
ward. Tlicrcafter Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua, and Panama became de facto United Sutes protectorates 
at one time or another, and interventions were frequent. The Pan 
Amencan conferences and the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton stood m fte shadow o( the Washin|ton Monument. Neser- 
tlicless, the shielding function letnainedi Cemian threats to the 
World War 11 sug- 
gested tlmt an Doutnne could stiJI be useful against ambih'ous 

1,°' ’’56 were Pan 

U,= American % >916, therefore, 

cscnt of any emergency andS^ S ‘"S'**”* “ 

it was cleat that w£t ™ ■>' World Wat 11 

““ unilateral determination of the 
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was now asserting its sovereignty over the Bering Sea and Chesa- 
peake Bay. After 1898 tariffs were raised progressively until, 
in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act of 1930^ tliey reached an all time 
high. If reciprocal trade agreements were negotiated, they were 
cither left unratified by Congress or terminated by a subsequent 
tariff act. Further inroads were made on the doctrine of free 
seas. The Anglo-American Liquor Treaty of 1924 accorded to the 
United States protective juri^iction over a zone extending one 
hour’s sailing distance from its shores. Previously, the conservation 
of fur seals on the Pribilof Islands had led to a treaty in 1911 
which restricted the use of the high seas for pelagic scaling. 

Tire reversal of the higher-tariff trend awaited Secretary’ of State 
Cordell Hull, who combined the traditional low-tariff beliefs of a 
Southern Democrat witli the conviction that international trade is 
a cornerstone of international peace. The United States reciprocal 
trade agreements made under the program inaugurated in 1934 
had incorporated in them the unconditional most-favored-nation 
clause. Tlic United States, after seventy years, had again rccog- 
m/cd that trade is a two-way street. • 


Th« Open Door OecMne 
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A feeling for a new manifest destiny was already apparent m 
1894 c\ai though in tlut year President Cle\eland rejected the 
Hawaiian Annexation Ireah-. Hawaii was eventually annexed W 
189S. Public support for overseas ventures came from the popu- 
brhation and interpretation of Charles Darwin’s concepts of the 
"survival of the fittest" and the “struggle for existence.” It wus 
not difficult to believe in the superior quality' of ^Vnglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions and Uic supaioi power of the ‘‘^\nglo-Saxon race” as dis- 
cussed by popular writers and public mar like Alfred T. Mahan, 
llic Spanish-Aincrican Wat ushered in the new era of oceanic em- 
pire. Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, the Panama Canal Zone, 
together with a miscellaneous assoilmait of Pacific islands, all 
came under the American flag. Even under the anti-imperialist 
administration of Woodrow- Wilson the \'irgin Isbnds were pi«' 
cliavcd from Daunatk in 1917. llic Philippine independence act 
of 1954 ^cn the first step, but undoubtedly it 

the tnost dranutie. in riNctsing this traditional United States policy 
01 ex|Uiuionism. Amaican tiuinaiiiiaiian objectives would thence- 
forth Iw accoinphshed by economic and Icdinical cooperation, 
while Its strategic objectives would be served by leased tcmtoiy 
and by trusteeships. ’ 
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Latin America. The monatchic sjstenis of Europe were proscribed 
in the nesv world by the Monroe Doctrine, and in 1848 the 
liberal ie\olutions in Europe lud the syinpathy though not the 
material aid of tire United States. The escaped leader of the 
aborti\e Hungarian re\olution, Louis Kossuth, was esen feted m 
the ^Vhite House, while libeities were taken with international 
law to secure the release of still other rcsolutionary leaders. 

President Woodrow Wilson, more than any other, is credited 
with articulating democracy as an important tenet of his foreign 
policy. He is associated with the “constitutional” recognition polic)' 
inaugurated to discountenance the seizing of power by mihtar) 
leaders in Latin America, Self-determination was a conspicuous 
component in mote than half of hl$ Fourteen Pobts. 

These principles have proved useful guides for policy formation 
in the past. Together with the traditional reliance on international 


law, they have affected the decisions and the behavior of the 
United States before the world. But each of these policies has been 
adapted to the developing public moods within the United SUtes, 
and mote slowly to cliangbg conditions abroad. Nationalist’'' 
nuclear weapons and aircraft, and the disappearance of the Eu- 
ropean balance of power have rcv'olutionized contemporary world 
conditions. If the historical principles of democrat and self- 
delenmiuhon ate to be adapted successfully, they must be inter- 
. preted biOTdly without losbg their essential purposes. Emphasis 
must be placed on cooperalivc rather than unilateral action to avoid 
antagonmng nationalistic sensitirilies. Regional policies must be 

"“Cleat age. Accord- 
in' f A general policy of isola- 

tion from Europe to a policy of tefrainbg from intci^tion in the 
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Internotlonal Law 
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of states, neutral rights, inrpressment of seamen, enemy property 
in war, and arbitration. 

After the fomiathe period, from about iSag, intcrnatioiial law 
guided the foreign policy of American statesmen while their chic 
attention was directed toward domestic affairs. Congress conlinuw 
to give c0ect to international law by passing laws which enforced 
the obligations of treaties or maintained United States neutrality. 
The Supreme Court left a wide field for international law by 
interpreting legislation so it would not conflict with treaties. Presi- 
dents Hajes and Arthur vetoed Chinese Exclusion Acts because 
they violated treaties with China. Tlicrc were occasions, however, 
when Congress and public opinion refused to accept the responsi- 
bilities of the United Slates under international law. Congress 
passed ilie Chinese Exclusion Act of i88a in spite of treaty obliga- 
tions, and the Senate frequently refused to accept general treaties 
for international arbitration. Tlic President at one point inl«' 
preted an act of Congress so Hut he could extend United States 
sovereignty over the entire Bering Sea, but the United States did 
submit the matter to international arbitration for settlement. On 
tlve whole, as Quincy Wright has written, the tendenC)* of 
Department of SUte until the twentieth centurj- was to treat 
most issues as cases b international law.’* There were instances- 
such as the Mexican War, Spanish American War, and expansions 
in pursuit of "manifest dcsliny"— when the United Slates acted 
in the lutional interest without much reference to tlic law, al- 
though even then the United Stales tried to justify its actions on 
the basis of international hw. 


After the United Slates was recognized as a Great Power, its 
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lias been bioadencd increasingly to allow indiinduals to participate 
as subjects in international law. The propli>laclic use of unibtaal 
force to settle disputes has been succeeded by therapeutic co- 
operation for economic and humanitarian purposes. Hostilities arc 
illegal unless they are necessary for self-defense or for international 
policing by the United Nations. States must submit their disputes 
to some form of pacific settlement tf diplomacy fails. Individuals 
are not only objects but subjects of the law. Tlicj- arc responsible 
for international crimes and ate entitled to funiimcntal humau 
rights. Finally, the United States and other members must co- 
operate in raising standards of living and preparing colonics for 
independence. 

Tliese new principles of international law axe better suited to 
the air age than are tlie old horsc-and-bugg)- rules of the nineteenth 
centuT)-. But lhe>- cannot be made cSeclivc until the United 
States can forget its primary concern with national sccuiitjv and 
this it cannot afford to forget as long as a polarized situation exists 
in the world. To some extent power has been redistnbuted in 
recent ^ears, however. Europe’s growing shength and independent 
position, together with the increasingly autonomous policies of 
Japan, China, and India, all tend to recreate a little of the stabihtv’ 
which character the nineteenth centur)-. The general avail- 
abilit)- of atomic weapons for all countries will also contribute to 
this redistribution of power. It is not impossible that tlie United 
States may soon find itself in a position to formulate its foreign 
pohej- within the framework of intcmatioiial law. 
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national point of view is reflected in the articles and reviews whic 
appear in World Politics, and in the American /ounial of 
tional Law. Tire wceWy Department of State Bulletin, and t e 


quarterly Foreign Affairs include articles by American statesmen 
in defense of their policies. Similarly, the indispensable Nc\v lor 
Times generally supports administration policies. The objccbrc 
and independent analyses of James Reston, its Washington 
Chief, and of its military conespondent, Hanson Baldwin, should 
be noted. So should the syndicated columns of Walter Lippnrann. 

For an assessment of United States foreign policy in terms of 
its power position, Hans J. Morgentbau, In Defense of Iho 
tional Interest (University of Chicago, 1951), and George Kennan, 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (Unnersity of Chicago, ' 950 ' 
ate best known. More recently Louis J. Halle, Civilization sad 
Foreign Policy (Harper and Bros., 1935); George F. KennaUi 
Realities of American Foreign Policy (Princeton University Ft®*®' 
1954); Charles Button Matsliall, Tlic Limits of American Forcigi> 
Policy (Henry Holt and Co, 1954), aff writing from practical 
experience in the Department of Stale, not only castigate the 
American public’s immaturity in foreign aSairs but argue that the 
United States should pursue a policy of power politics with limited 
and attainable objectives, being careful to balance objectives with 
caiiabilities. A thoughtful review of United States power vis-a-vis 
Russia which carefully avoids overstating Russia’s position can he 
found in- Henry L. Roberts, Russia and America (Council on 
Foreign Relations, 1956). Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, Trends in Economic Grou-th; A Comparisoo 
of the Western Powers and tJic Soviet Bloc (GPO iQi;?) 
ail even more .1 .. 
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International Law,” cliaptcr i in Alfred H. Kelly (cd.), American 
Foreign Policy and American Democracy (Wajne Um\ctsit) 
Pressri 954 ). The American Society of Inteniational Law is em- 
barking upon an extensive sui\ey of this subject, and 
Wright, Contemporary Iiitcmatioiial Law; A Balance Sheet (Shot 
Studies in Political Science, Doubleday and Co., 1955)' 
fened to the "new international law” as a dcxeloping source for 
foreign policj'. Edwin D. Dickinson is more optimistic about tM 
continuing impact of international law on the domestic Unileo 
States legal sjstem in "Ljw of Nations as National Law; Polihea 
Questions," Unhersity of Pennsjlvaiiia Law Review, vol. 10+ 

4 (Jan., 1956), pp. 45iff. 
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of Ihe Constitution itself but lathei with the dual position in which 
United States policy-makers find themselves.^ In representing t c 
United States abroad, policy-maken arc expected to meet int^ 
national responsibilities in a manner which on occasion is deni 
them by the United States Constitution. For example, the Prcsi- 
dent of the United States may conclude a treaty which the Senate 
may refuse to acc^epl or Congress may refuse to enforce by neglert- 
ing to appropriate money or c\cn by passing contradictory leg*^- 
lation. 

llic United States lias dealt with this conflict in a tj'picallj 
pragmatic manner. It has used political understandings, both do- 
mestic and international, to icconcilc any legal conflicts between 
its international responsibilities and Uic Constitutional powers ot 
its agencies. It has expected foreign countries, for example, to tol- 
erate Congress's reluctance to ratify a signed treaty, and it has 
expected the executive branch to act in a way that other organ® 
will approsc. Tlius Presidents lia\c not forced a reluctant Congress 
to accept and execute all treaties which other countries might like 
to negotiate, but once a treaty has bcoi approved, Congress has 
not been ^miiltcd the arbittat)' power to determine whether it 
was cxi>cdicnt or not to male it cficctivc. 


Th« Federal Sysfem 

llic increasing scope of foreign aSaiis has meant that matters 
(oinicily rescised for domestic consideration ha\c now become 
inlcrrulional in nature. While the United States Constitution 
sjKcifially restricts the role of the several stales in the fomiulation 
of foreign polic)-, the influence of the states over foreign policies 
bos increased as these policies have come to deal with local mat- 
ters. Hie paradox exists, llicrcfor^ that the states ate accorded a 
vcr>- minor control of policj- through the legal macliincrv- but have 
Iv^'n \v "' tilt poliUcal macliinciy since 
\\ o.M \\ at 11. Ai stales liavc become mote influential in pobej 
IbiVl u r netcssaiily been dispetsed. anJ 
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disputed limitation of the powen of the federal gosemment in 
international affairs. They arc dciiscd from the Tenth /\mendmen 
which declares that powers not delated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are resers eo to 
the states respectively, or to the people. These reserved powers 
(include the regulation of stale land and resources, tlie control or 
state public sersices, and police control in behalf of public safetj, 
health, morals, and economic welfare. However, none of these 
powers may interfere legally with the national enforcement of a 
treaty. The Supreme Court held in the Missouri v. Holbnd ( igw) 
case that the power of the federal government to make treaties, 
the power of Congress to pass laws to enforce them, and tlie su- 
premacy clause making treaties the supreme law of the land arc 
not affected by the general terms of the Tenth Amendment. Om- 
gress Itas passed varied lepslation (prohibiting white slavery and 
protecting migratory birds and dealing with other matters normally 
within the reserved power of the stales) which would have been 
considered unconstitutional had it not been enacted to cany out 
the terms of a treat)'. Even without a treaty, federal legislation 
which beats upon foreign affairs has taken precedence over a state 
bw although it interferes with a state’s police power. Tlie Aliai 
llcgistialion Law of ig^o was thus allowed to invalidate a Penn- 
sylvauia law which regubted the activities of enemy aliens. 

. If the Taith ^\mendmcnt does not prevent the national govern- 
ment from fulfilling its beaty and other international responsibili- 
ties, neither docs it legally affect Uie power to make treaties. In no 
case involving a cleat treaty obligation to permit an alien to own 
land and exploit natural resources, to use public schools or to work 
on public projects, and freely to immigrate, to bbor, and td con- 
duct busines, has the treaty failed to supersede a confiicting state 
law. bincc the Civil War, Ucatics have encroached upon tlie states’ 
inheritance L well. 


the stales' political role in the control of foreign policy 
has been inacasmg sm~w„.ij — ~ ‘>^“-6 f 
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forei"!! polici. WitM, tlic couliol met foreign poli^ m *= 
UniUd Stat(i system lias bren the product of political dciclop- 
ment to a greater degree than constitutional development. 

On the national Iciel, as Edward S. Corwin has stated, the 
Constitution is an invitation to struggle for the privilege of direc - 
ing United States foreign policy* History has shown tliat the 
President is in a position to propose, Congress to dispose; the 
divided power has required co-opciation between the two organs 
of government for all important decisions. The President is in a 
relatively advantageous position, however, and strong Presidents 
Ubc Uncoln, Wilson, and the two Roosevelts have monopolized 
the control over foreign policy during critical periods in history- 
Ncnertheless, tlic need to collaborate with Congress is apparent 
when the important powers of appropriations, appointments, "‘Sf' 
mating and treatv -mAing ate to be exercised. It is clear that the 
President could mate few important decisions without at least the 
tacit consent of Congress. Under these circumstances, a bipartisan 


support for foreign policy is always advantageous; and during p®* 
rlods when Congress is controlled by a party which is not the 
President's, a bipartisan policy is a necessity. 

'Pile President has vague and vast executive powers as head of 
the state. Tlie Constitution has granted him explicit and implied • 
powers, while statutes and custom have further implemented his 
position. The Presidents Constitutional power of nominating dip* 
lomalic icpicscntatives has been the basis for his legal monopoly 
over infoimalion in external affairs, since he is the sole organ of 
oQicial communications with other ^vemments. That tliis infor- 
mation need not be sluicd with Congress is evidenced from the 
fact that the Department of Stale— alone among the executive de- 
laitmcnls-is requested, not directed, to report to Congress. Since 
the ^gan Act of 1799. statutory law has prohibited all but the 
President and his lepresenlatives from speaking for the nation in 
fotagn affairs, and the President's position in this respect has made 
111! mliuencc cspcciilly cBccU,, i„ Shapm5 Ihe public mind. The 
ponci to appoint special diplomaUc agents, like the powet to mate 
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can be seen if tlie Conslitulional prosisions relating to the use of 
force, to the mating of licalics, and to the conclusion of executive 
agreements are explored. 

The president, as Commander in Chief in peacetime as m 
may deploy United States troops anj-uhcrc in the world. More than 
150 times tlie United States Na\-y has been ordered out to protect 
American lives and ptopeth’; troops lusc been sent into Texas m 
1845, into Mexico in iqiy, and into Iceland in 1941 to defend the 
national interest As Commander in Chief, the President also is 
empowered to execute treaties. The President has exercised these 
rights in the occupation of defeated enemy states. President Tru- 
man’s decision to send troops to Korea, Uicrcforc, could be seen 
as an exerasc of his Constitutional powers in defense of United 
States strategic interests, for safeguarding United States forces in 
Japan, in implementation of the United Nations Charter, or to 
protect United States properties and lives. 

The President, however, would be unwise to ignore tlie Con- 
gressional stahe in defense. Congress, after all, must provide for 
raising and supporting .the defense establishment, and its appro- 
priations power allows it to exacisc a negative control over mili- 
tary policy. This was evident in 195; when Congress refused to 
authorize tlie funds requested for mihtar)- assistance to foreign 
countries. However, President Eisenhower could not be compelled 
to restore a personnel reduction of the Marine Corps when Con- 
gress appropriated a bigcr sum for the Corps than he had re- 
quested, power of appiopiiatioas nevertheless permits Con- 
gress to toit the over-all size of the military establishment and to 
impose Its vievvs on the relative strength of the ^Vimy, Navv-, and 
Air Force. I^lativ e action also reflects public opinion and to this 
extent l^ulativ e support sbeogthens presidential policies. For this 
reason. President FianUin Roosevelt - 
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and the Picsidait; in icgiid In oblisatioiis to me niilitai)' 

fornici Nvill gne gcncial approval to over all size and 

forces wlnle tlic latter will maiittam llic injtiativc in cominitt y 


the forces to any particular action. 

• Executive agreements often require dose crxjpcration wilIi ' 
gross in spite of the fact they do not need Senate approval. 1 > 
President concludes many of them in pursuance of the express v'l 
of Congress which has delegated him this authority in such atas 
as trade agreements, trade mails, postal affairs, or foreign 3i • 
Other executive agreements, lilc the Lend Lease agtccinenls, re- 
quire Congressional appropriations or other legislation to nul® 
them effective. Altogether it has been estinuted that 85 per 
of the executive agiceroents which lave been concluded required 
the participation of Congress, llic rest arc scU-csccuting and are 
made by the President under his authority as Commander in Chief 
or under his diplomatic powers as chief of stole. Typical of these 
were the Japanese surrender on tlic battleship Missouri on Sep* 
teinber a, 19^5, the Rush-Bagot agreement to demilitarize the 
Great Lakes in 1817, and the litvinov Agreements of 19^3 which 
led to the recognitioii of the USSR. Treaties hkc the Charter of 
the United Nations often conlcroplaie tlic conclusion of executive 
agreements to implement them. Like the military agreements al- 
ready noted, these may require Congressional endorsement. 


The Presidenliol Prerogalire — ^Ihe 8riclcr AmendmenI 

The Constitutional system of the United States has accorded 
the President more authority in control over foreign policy than in 
control met internal affabs. Moreover, the enlarged scope of for- 
eign policy has expanded the President's fordgn-policy role into an 
area formerly icsened for domestic questions. Tlie concern of the 
Umterf States for piomoUng indindual welfare and hberty through- 
out tlie \\otld has raised the possibility tliat the President could 
commit this country by means of self-executing agreements to a 
policy which would {uilhcrbaman rights and s<xM reform and in 
so doing aff^tadvciKly the current rights of United States resi- 
‘Rri2cT i?E°f states. Accordingly, Senator John ^V. 

Bncket has led a Congressional movement to amend the Consbtu- 
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Basically the proposed amendment uotild dossirgradc the Presi- 
dent from spearhead to figurehead in foreign affairs. Executh’e 
agreements not authorized bj- Congress would be ineffective until 
Congress had ratified them. Foreign states would nes’cr be sure 
that the United States would execute treaties which the national 
government had concluded. As was the experience under the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, the United States would claim to be one 
state when making treaties and 4S when expected to enforce them. 
The rights of the sc\'eral states would thus be safeguarded not only 
by the two-thirds vote of the Senate, but also by the provision that 
N'alid treaties cannot confiicl with any sague reservation of powers 
to the states or to the people as stat^ in the Tenth Amendment. 

The authors of the BrieVet Amendment have contended tliat the 
United States lus been moving too rapidly into the international 
arena, particularly in the field of social reform and human rights. 
Thej' feel that the limitation of the tieatv power would slow up 
this process and would give tl>e people of the various states, with 
their different customs and habits, lime to accommodate them- 


selves to new conditions. But recent Supreme Court decisions on 
the dcsegr^tion of schools have highlighted the fact that the 
important invasion of traditionally held slates righU has come not 
from tire international but from the domestic field. The Supreme 
Court has recognized the growing scope of domestic legislation on 
the national level by its liberal interpretations of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and of the commerce, taxing, and general-welfare 
clauses. The Biicker Amendment is concerned with the danger of 
unwelcome social innovaUems through the back door of treaties 
and executive apeements, when the front door of domestic reform 
lias been left w ide open. The Bricker proposal thus locks the back 
door unnecessarily, and it sacrifices in the process what little flexi- 
bilitj’ ^sts in the control of United States foreign poliev. 

It IS true that the Constitutional svstem today* giv^ the 
President of the United Stales a broad and necessar^ prerogarive 
to meet emergennes as he defines them. His authontv- furthermore 
has b«n inciea^ by CTlcnsive delegations of pow er bv Congress. 
Tire Supreme Court has not jet exercised its right to declare a 
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Tlie Tok of the President in foreign affairs is affected by hts 


PCTSonaUty and by the world situation he confronts. In the 
present century, the two Roose%-elts and Woodtosv Wilson chose 
to view their role expansively. President Eisenhower, followang 
Harry Truman's example, on the other hand, made it a polic>- to 
encourage Congressional participation in mahing foreign polic)-. 
President Ftanldin Roosevelt has been characterized as imaginatii e, 
sophisticated, and suhlle, preferring to exercise his own judgment 
and negotiating ability. President Truman was more inclined to 
appeal to common sense and to depend upon his adsasers. President 
Eisenhower is said to thinh in broad generalizations and to be a 
man of heartfelt, eartlibound sinceritj-; not being studious or 
reflective he depends all the Aiorc upon the oral advice of his 
associates, particularly that of the Swetar)’ of State and the 
National Security Coundl. 

But while President Eisenhower has desired to forbear in 
executive control of foreign policj-, world events and the demands 
of tlie public have forced him to tahe initiative. Such initiative is 
demande4 in any period when a^ession threatens the national 
security. It is also demanded in a world situation characterized by 
an unstable balance of power, by rapidly changing conditions of 
power or opinion, or by autliontarian regimes. The mounting 
importance of foreign relations will never again allow a President 
to assert the restricted view of the executive so characteristic of 
the 1920'$, and of most of the period between 1826 and 1900. 

Tliis expanded role of the executive does indeed permit foreign 
policy to adjust more rapidly to changing conditions abroad. But 
it rabes a question residing the President’s responsibility to 
Congress and to public ojunion. The Constitution, of course, pro- 
vides a sj-slem of checks and bahnees, but in foreign polic)- all too 
often the cheeb can be exercised only after an action has been 
taken. Congressional investi^tions have been most effective in this 
regard. Tire press has exerted an informal and continuing restraint 
on Presidential power, but in the last anal)-sb. deebions which 
require secrecy and dispatch and may he described as self-executing 
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much cleaiet line of aulhotih- channeled through a chief of staff, 
and (s) the introduction of a corps of special assistants to the 

President. . 

Tlie \Vliite House staff has thus been reorganized into a co- 
hesive group of intimate personal assistants reporting to Sherman 
Adams as chief of staff.® Tlie staff is divided into sesen sen icc 
chiefs who handle problems relating to the press, appointments, 
legislation, speeches, economic affairs, and liaison with Congress. 
In addition there ate Presidcnlbl assistants who have been placed 
in charge of specialized fields; these presently include atomic 
energv', national-security affairs, foreign economic problems, cul- 
tural and psychological aspects of foreign relations, and disarma- 
ment. 

All of the special assistants attend the National Security Counril 
and arc intrusted witlr certain coKwdinaling responsibilities in their 
respecth-c fields. The foreign economic ad\-iscr chairs the Cabinet- 
les’el Council on Foreign Economic Policj-. He is responsible for 
producing a unified gosemmcntal policy in the secret weekly 
meetings of the Council. In this way such disagreements as existed 
between tbe former director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the cconomy-minded Sccietarj' of the Tieasurj' over the 
size of the Asiatic de\clopmcnUl program can be kept within the 
administrative family. The special assistant on disarmament 
performs a clearing-house scrsicc for proposals on world peace 
and is the chief United States negotiator on these matters in the 
United Nations and at general conferences on disarmament. Pre- 
sumbly, these coordinating assistants will change as new problems 
demand the special attention of the President. 

The \Vliite House staff thus sjslcmatizes and coordinates the 
Bow of information to the President in problem areas of foreign 
polic)'. Tlie President has been presided with a S1.5 mdlion budget 
for this staff of 250 persons which keepshim briefed throuc-h oral 
prcsenUtions or one-page summaries of significant problems. 'Hie 
procedure reduces the piobabilit}- of erratic and ill-considered 
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met the sraet tveeWy mcclinp o( the Cminnl Tl.e “ 

icpicscntcd hy the Secietaty of DefeniC and the Chairman of the 
loint Chiefs of Staff, sshife foieign-pohey costs ate the coneem ot 
the Seetetaiy ot the T.easuiy and the Director of the Budget. 
Facts concerning conditions abroad are the responsibility ot tne 
director of the Central Intelligence Agcnc>’, while the director ot 
the Office of Defense Mobilization safeguards United States mill- 
tars’ potential. A broad political and diplorriatic vievN-point is 
reflected by the Secretary of Slate. The presence of the 
President gh es the country an informed possible successor to the 
■ Presidencj'. The Council contributed to 1,277 Presidential deci- 
sions between 1947 when it was organized and 1955. Recently it 
has been responsible for more than 200 decisions a year. The 
“new looV in the military establishment, the defense ring around 
the southern boundaries of the USSR, and the partition of Indo- 
china have all been considered by the National Securitj' Council. 

The President’s special assistant for national-security affairs has 
been assigned chief responsibility for.lhc Council’s secret weeUy 
meetings.* He chairs three vi-echly meetings of the Council’s 
Planning Board (representing at the Assistant Secretary les-el the 
same organizations that ate in the Council and assisted b)’ a aS-man 
permanent staff), wherein an agenda is discussed, the drafting of 
ssorhing papers is assigned to relevant agencies, and preliminary 
discussion of the problems takes place. Top prioritj’ is given the 
preparation of the working paper, which is composed of Eve parts: 
a statement of the basic elements which underlie the issue, a 
statement of the objectives in view of the problem, a recommended 
course of action, its cost, and finally the documentation (which is 
its thickest section). Before the three-hour session of the Council, 
the special assistant carefully briefs the President and at the 
meeting itself he reads the agenda, calls on members to speak in 
turn, and steers the conversation. Subsequently he WTites a "record 
of action” which may cover two to six major problems and which 

' 7 ^' ^vlopnient o{ the National Sccunty Council." 

Also see Dillon Andmon, "Tbc 

President and National Sccunty.” The AUaatic (Jan.. 1956). pp. 4,-^6. 
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of the several departments which arc especially concerned with 
national security. The effective functioning of the NSC dep^clj 
upon efficient staff and informational services which arc provided 
by the Planning Board, the permanent staff, and the CIA; these 
contribute to the collaborative recommendations by Cabinet 
members and other “line” ofiiceTs who arc conccnicd with the 
day-to-day operations of national security. Tlic qiulity and wisdom 
of the Presidential decisions which result from this process, and 
their effective implemcnblion of these decisions through the Op- 
erations Co ordinating Board (OCB), in the last analj-sis, measure 
the success or failure of the National Security Council.® 

Several criticisms and suggestions liavc been offered TCgardtn§ 
the NSC. Ihc Hoover Commission recommended that Council 
membership be extended to all members of the Cabinet (since do- 
mestic affairs no longer can be separated from foreign affairs); but 
such increased membership might present obstacles to rapid 
effective orientation toward the rapidly changing conditions abroad. 
The jurisdictional friction between the participating members 
would be increased. Another criticism lias been that the 
dominance of militar)- inffuence b creating an "industrial Sparta. 
But since 1949 the only tegular military participants in the Council 
have been the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Moreover, a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1953 was designed to implement civilian 
direction and improve the co-ordinating power of the Department 
over the respective mOitary services. 


Co-ordination of InielJigenee Agencies 


The specific responsibility of keeping the President and the 
members of the NSC abreast of the changing world picture belongs 
to the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA). This Agency is ac- 
countable to the NSC, and its director (cunently Allen Dulles) 
opens the weekly NSC meetings with a fifteen-minute assessment 
of the latest international developments. The agency also gi'"^ 
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llie)' cannot be siibjectcti to piihlicitj’ and public opinion— tlicir 
securilj- must be safeguarded; jet m-eicautious policies uiiicli liave 
not distinguished between unnecessaij- scctec)- and dcsiiabic seen- 
ntj- often lead to inefficient and costly opentiom." More important 
ill the long run, policy-makers may find themsclses in a position 
of formulating policy' on information ssliicli cannot be shared 
with the general piibhc. A serious danger to democratic institutions 
rs that fire intelligence agencies may not distinguish behveen 
esnluabng information and malcing policy. The intelligence 
agenara car, so pterpret information as to suggest only one course 
of acbon, leanng no altemaln-cs for policy malcis. Tliey also 
refiect a vested rnterest in preserving the secrecy of intelligencc- 
an rnterest which was reflected during the spring of .,;6 when 
they actrvelj-. discourage policies which would broaden ^change 
USSR, Alerted to 

these dangers, the Homer Commission in 195; suggested the 
wSdLw their "alchdog commission which 

To sene this purpose, and yet to safeguard vital information front 
potentially mdiscreet use by Congressmen, a Ptesidcniial commls- 
Sion ^V 3 S appointed early in 1956. ‘'wniai rommis 
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Tnililary imperatixe. Cooperation with the dictatorial Franco 
govemiiient, for example, grew out of the need of the United 
States for air bases in Spain; the establishment of special trustee- 
ships over the captured Japanese mandates in iq^ 6 wns deemed ncc- 
essarj" for security reasons; and the sympathetic concern for the 
Arab countries in part reflects a military appreciation of their 
xuliiabte oil resources and strategic location. Tlie United States 
Occupation policies toward Germany and Japan were in large part 
determined bj’ Generals Lucius Clay and Douglas MacArthur, re- 
spectively. Indeed, in 1948, President Truman was assisted by 
Admiral Leahy as his Chief of Staff, by General George C. Marshall 
as Secretary of State, by General Bedell Smith as Ambassador to the 
USSR, and by the NSC, in which until the folicnsing year the mili- 
tary had 0 four-lo-one majority. 

A curtailment of military participation in policy-m^ing was 
effected in 1049 when the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were made tlic military establishment s 
only statutory pacticipanb in the NSC. In 1951 Pnsidciit Triimaii 
reasserted civilian supremacy when be dramatially rcinoxed 
General MacArtliur from his command m Kot» for refusing to 
execute oriets of the Coitimaiider m Chief. Subsequently, Picsi- 
dent Eisenhoner fuilliet icorgaiiieed the Dei»ttracnl of Defense 
vsill. this obicetise in mind. Tlic authonty of the Sc^et t, o 
Defense, of the Cliainnan of the Joint Oiefs of Staff 
of civilian leaders in the establishment has been enhanced by ^e 
provisions which unify and ccntmliac the defense todciship unde, 
an Undcseetefary and so Assistant Secelanes of Defcos^ and 

■t ifer^n^dlT-h^tS-rf in the 
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the Assistant Secretary for International Security Affairs sliould 
be mentioned. Tliis official is responsible for dcscloping Defense 
Department \iesvs with respect to the Mutual Security Program, 
NATO, the United Nations, the NSC, psychological warfare, inter- 
national conferences, and mililai)--political affairs in general. Other 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense arc responsible for research and 
development, supply and logistics, public affairs, manpower, and 
atomic energy. In spite of the nciv authority given the Department 
of Defense and in spite of joint strategic planning at the }CS level, 
however, it is clear that unification of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force is limited by fundamental disagreements on strategy and by 
rivalry for funds. 

In perspective, it would appear that exaggerated fears of a "gar- 
rison state ’ controlled by tlic "military mind” bavc been un- 
founded.i® In truth, wise and cautious counsel was frequently 
provided by the trained and experienced military advisers while 
adventurous policies were proposed by civilian politicians. Never- 
theless, Theodore Roosevelt’s admonition that experts should be 
kept on tap and not on top applies with particular force to the 
military. Tlie flexibility and adaptability requited of those handling 
political problems are not the essential qualities of a soldier whose 
strategic objectives can be mote nanowly construed and whose 
tactol procedures can be more precisely analv-zed than can 
political problems. As Quincy Wright has wntten in The Study of 
Infenrational Relations, "Professionals in the art of war, intent 
on immediate requirements, - are doubtful guides to foreign 


Co-ordinoften of ffie Foreign Economic Progrom 

Tlie United States is now confronting a world situation in which 
economic and psychological instm- 
ments of foreign policy. I„ Deexanber, r9;q. President Eisenhower 
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both military- and foreign-aid ercpendihires have been rigorously 
examined in the light of the United States economy. 

The economic development program ^Point 4) is the responsi- 
bilit>’ of the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). 
Established in June, 1955, it succeeded the Foreign Operations 
Administration and before that the Economic Cooperation 
'Administration. As presently organized, the Director formulates 
his policies in close co-opeiation with the Under Secretary of 
State, who chairs the Operations Co-ordinating Board of the NSC, 
in which both participate. 

These three organizations (CFEP, ICA, and National Advisory 
Council) are responsible for de\-eloping and co-ordinating adminis- 
tration policies relating to international trade, finance, and 
dcs’clopment. Os-eilapping membership of these organizations w’ith 
the NSC would suggest that the points of sierv of the Cabinet 
members who are not partidpanls in the NSC meetings are 
nonetheless represented there. Hon-es-cr, it cannot be cbimed that 
an effective coordination of foreign economic policj- has yet mate* 
rbllzed.^® It may develop out of the records and procedures of the 
CFEP which have been established by the pioneering efforts of its 
first chairman. 


Co-ordinoJion of Citflural ond PtycMoghel Pofi’ciej 

The importance of influendng the peoples as well as govern- 
ments of foidgn countries Im enhanced the role of propaganda 
and cultural csclunge. Institutions for the implementation o°f this 
phase of foreign policj- sseic sfovs- in dcseloping; Congressmen ssere 
sitspicious Hut a gos-crnmcnl-sponsoted otganiialion for propa- 
ganda abroad svould not , effect the mtioiuf interests, and might 
es-en he used m thejrome country to enhance the political fortunes 
rf the adminishation. Nesatiieless, the Dis-ision of Cultural 
Rehtious lu the Dejnrtment of State uas established in rorS, 
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«eie all mgaged in propaganda activitte. Doting lire Tinmaii 
administialL, foreign inlormalion programs were ^ 

the Mutual Security Agency and the ™ 

Agency while the Inlemational rntormation Administration 
(within the Department of State) operated the Voice of 
President Trainan also estahlislied the Psychological Stiategy 
Board, which under the Eisenhower administration has become the 
Operations Ccrordinating Board. ricpnhnwcr deebted 
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that an international agency like UNESCO, free from the taint 
of prejudice, offers the best avenue for this acti\-ih-. 

Tire administrati\-e supeistniclure, described above, has been 
largely a postwar response to the more actisc role of the United 
States in world affairs and to the political, ideological, and tech- 
nological deselopments in the international situation. Tlie National 
Security Council and the WTiilc House staff have attempted to 
channel and order the information and points of view of the .40 
e\ecutive organizations which the Commission on Organization 
of Esccutne Branch of Gosemment (Hoover Commission) found 
to he directly concerned with aspects of foreign policj’. It is clear, 
however, that the effort has more successful for political- 
military policj- than it has fox the economic and psychological areas, 
'riiis difference in part may be explained by the fact that conflict- 
ing domestic interests arc more closely involved in the latter areas, 
making ready compromise more difficult. 


The Department of Stote end the Foreign Service 
Whatever may be said of the developing position of the National 
Security Council and the other interdepartmental co-ordinating 
agencies, the Uepattment of State continues to be the principal 
staff and operating arm of the President in foreign affairs. Inde^, 
the NSC may he viewed as the Department’s instrument for 
securing the effective support m political matters of the other 
interested agencies. The Secretary of State is the principal adviser 
to the President on foreign affain. Tlic Secretary also voices 
important political considerations which his colleagues on the 
foreign economic committees must heed. 'Hie Undersecretary of 
State. fuiUicrmotc. ciuirs the OCB, suggesting thereby the leading 
role which the Department assumes in llic conduct as well as m 
the formulation of foreign policy. ITie policy supervision which 
the Department gives to both the USI.\ and' to the \CA further 
indicates its conlroUmg importance. 

1 he growth of the l>cpartment of State’s budget, personnel, and 
functions since 1953 gnes some indication of the revolution which 
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OICA.NIZATION OF THE PEfAnwENT OF STATE, JUNE 1, 1956 
TJw significance of ihc boscs identiGcd by initiaU in the abo\-e diagraifl is 
sfiown on tlie facing page, togcihet «itb a list of subordinate personnel and 
orpntutions under each fimctioiian'. 

Tlic otpniaalion shonn is not pennanent. Tlie Department publishes nc« 
efortj of thn t^pc about tnfce )c3il]r, showing organization at the tune of 
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niglHlv with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and co-ordinalcs mailers 
involviim labor’s interest in foreign pohc)-, for which he has a blwr 
adviser. In 1947 a Policy Planning Sbff was cstahlishcd to fonnubte 
long-term plans and to anlicijatc problems, llic director of the 
staff frequently acts as. a principal adviser to the Scactarv- m 
international negotiations, and is the Department’s representative 
on the NSC's Pbnning Board. 'Die regular adv iscr to tlic Secretary' 
and Under Secretary-, however, is the Counselor of the Department. 
A top level seaetariat has been provided these officers since 1944; 
this Executive Secretariat includes a director who facilitates the 
decision vvotic of the Secretary and Under Sccictarv'. a Protocol 
Staff, and a staff which assists the top Secretaries in international 
conferences, prepares daily summaries of important developments, 
and follows up action assignments within the Department. 

functionol Office* 

As vvith foreign offices of otha Great Powers, the Department 
has distributed its various responsibilities among geograpliical and 
functional bureaus, each headed by an Assistant Sccrelarj’. Tlic 
latter serves as an operating cxccntivc and maVes the decisions for 
his area except those which require the approval of a higher-level 
officer. Following a suggestion of the Hoover Commission, liic 
geographic bureaus now have specblists in economics, intelligence, 
administration, and public aKiirs in order to co^)rdinate all relevant 
considerations with respect to each region. Each of the geographic 
bureaus, together with the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, maintains close alliance with the Foreign Service officers 
stationed at the respective missions overseas. 

Tlie Department has five functional divisions. These pertain to 
economic affairs, rebtions with Congress, public affairs, legal 
. matters, and intelligence. Each of the fint three is headed by an 
Assistant Secretary; the legal adviser is considered of equivalent 
rank. 

Departmental responsibilities for foreign economic policy include 
economic-assistance programs which are administered by the ICA, 
trade policies which are coordinated with CFEP, financbl policies, 
.and international communications jtoIic^’ 
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African ASaits presently exceeds the Far Eastern Affairs Bureau in 
total personnel, due in part to the rapid growth of independent 
states and in part to United States assumption of British secuntj- 
responsibilities here. The nonrecognition of Communist China has 
limited diplomatic activity in the Far East, but the postwar prob- 
lems of neutralism, nationalism, military occupation, the Korean 
aggression, and military pacts have fully occupied the departmental 
personnel assigned to this region. 

Historically, the Monroe Doctrine lias drawn the United States 
closer to Latin America than to any other area; since tlie mr, the 
collectivization of the Doctrine through the Rio dc Janeiro de- 
fense pact and tlie Charter of the Organization of American Stales 
has continued to justify the maintenance of the second largest 
staff of all the areas. 

The Foreign Service of the United Slotet 

Since the United States Foreign Service was gi\cn career status 
in 1914 wth the Rogers Act, it has met with imposing difEcul- 
tics in the development of the necessarily highly talented and 
trained personnel. A career officer and former Ambassador to the 
USSR, George Kennan, wrote in 1955: 


. . . our Foreign Senice was weakened bc)ond real hope of reccners’ 
Tlie present administration inhented not a going professional semce 
but an administratis c rain, packed with people who had never under- 
gone the normal entrance requirements, hemmed in and suffocated by 
competing services, demoralized by anonymous security agents m 
whose judgment and disinterestedness its members had little confi- 
dence, a helpless obj^ of disparagement and defamation at the hands 
of outside critics. Tliis was the tragic ending of an experiment launched 
with high hopes and with none but the most innocent and worthy 
intent, three decades cather. As of the year 1955, it was no exa^erabon 
to say that the experiment of professional diplomacy, as undertaken by 
the United States in tga;. had fafled.i* 


In March, 1954, the Forrign Service reached its lowest strength in 
la Cwrgc F. Kaioan, “The Future of our Professional Diplomacy," Forogo 
i|my, 1915). p. 568. For an anahss of Hic personal cliaractensbcs of 
die Forcifn^iM p^sonncl in 1955 see James L. McCamy and Alessandro 
^mdinr. •^le of the State Department and Foteim Serrice," The 

Amaiean Pohneal Serence (Dec, 1954). pp. ,067 1^3 
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policy. The increasing size of the establishments has imposed real 
difficulties. More directly, the arriral of frequent Presidential emis- 
saries or of speeial negotiating teams, often headed by the Secretary 
of State himself, have interrupted the normal course of operations. 
Lacking the intim.ite familiarity with the local scene, and enjopng 
a greater latitude in interpreting United States policy, these mis- 
sions from Washington tend to hamper the successful attainment 
of the Embassy's objectives and to weaken its continuing prestige. 
Another factor which handicaps diplomatic cfficiencj' has been the 
autonomous representation abroad of many independent United 
Slates agencies. In 1950 there were 45 government departments, 
agencies, or units which employed 74,879 civilians abroad-^® In 
recent jears, howe\'Cr, the Ambassador’s immediate authority oscr 
these agencies has been increased, and any continuing differences 
are ironed out at the Washington lesel. 


fntcrnotJonoI Conference* ond the United Stotes Mirsion 
to the United Notions 

DIrext diplomatic intercourse behscen the United States and 
each of the independent stales of the world has been the primarj- 
responsibility of our foreign missions. The Foreign Service has rep- 
resented United States inlcresls. negolbled treaties and agree- 
ments, and kept the United Stales govemment informed of the 
changing political, economic, social, and mflitaiy’ conditions of 
other countnes. Wide the informational tasks of foreign missions 
have been inocasing. changing world conditions have created diffi- 
culties for their negotiating functions. Tlie democratization of 
Foreign Services ev^wherc has, by introducing personnel of nar- 
row background, cnlianced the parochial at the expense of the cos- 
mopolitan point of view and to this extent has limited under- 
standing and agreement. More important has been the pressing 
demand or rapid negotiations; international communications have 
exiwndcd and resulting disputes are more widely known As a re- 
sult, crises arc more frequent and must be settled more mifcklv 
than ever before. Furthermore, most crises now affect the invests 
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ploiting intimate political contacts aijiong the delegates. Tliese 
substantive expeits ate headed bj* a chief of staff and have regular 
meetings with the Chief of Mission. They also advise the United 
States delegation to the United Nations General Assembly, which 
is appointed annually and except for the period 1947-1949 has had 
bipartisan representation from Congress. 

Thus, the United States Mission to the United Nations is much 
more than an information-gathering agencj’. It organizes support 
for the United States position, it provides liaison with more than 
50 permanent missions and with the United Nations Secretariat of 
3,500, and it coordinates United States and United Nations activi- 
ties in such areas as economic development. Through Congres- 
sional participation in the dele^lions, the Mission assists the co- 
operation of the legislative and executive branches of government, 
and It broadens the perspective of the geographically or function- 
ally oriented Foreign Service officers who are assigned to it.^* On 
occasion the Mission has even been responsible for initiating pol- 
icy; in Januatj- 1936, both the President and the Secretary of State 
endorsed the statement of the United Slates delegation to the 
United Nations General Assembly. The stalement was viewed by 
the press as the adoption of a new foreign policy. It read in part: 


Tlie present period in history may one day be recognized as a major 
turning point in the straggle between Communism and freedom. It 
appears to be clearly a slrrft in the cold war. in which economic and 
social problems have moved to the forefront ... We are in a contest 
in the field of economic development of underdeveloped countries 
which rs bitterly compcUlnc. Defeat in this contest could be as disas- 
trous as defeat in an armaments race. 


Congress ond Foreign Policy 
\Vc have seen that the President hat greater Constitutional 
anthonty m foreign relabou, than he has in domestic affairs. Since 
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icnowledgeable Congressional leaders cannot compete with tlie 
talent available to the executix-e biancli. For these reasons Con- 
gress is likely to ha\'e a less accurate understanding of the inter- 
national situation than the executire, and a less precise apprecia- 
tion of the policj' altematix'cs which ate available. The President’s 
State of the Union Address and Congressional hearings proridc 
Congress with that information which will induce them tn support 
a proposed policy. 

Congressional deliberation is restricted by the fact that foreign- 
policy proposals are frequently made at the eleventh hour— when 
indeed there is no alternative but to accept the suggestion of the 
executhe. 

Personol Influences on Congressionol Decisions 
The tendency of Congress to assert itself in foreign policy is 
enhanced by the freedom accorded its indiridual members. Wliile 
it is true that the United States Congress is more restrained than 
the French parliament, it has none of the disciplined characteris- 
tics of the British House of Commons. The difference is explained 
in part by the loose character of the party sj'stcm in the United 
States and in part by the political ads'anbge which accrues to those 
who gain the spotlight. The “prima donna” characteristics of the 
Senate, furthermore, are encouraged by the custom of extended 
debate, about which Rqiiesentalive William M. Colmer of Mis- 
sissippi declared in Febniar)- 1955 that “the sky is the limit and 
the Lord’s Prater could be offered as an Amendment.” 

Congressional action on foreign policy, therefore, is less guided 
by a rational understanding of the foreign situation than it is in- 
fluenced by personal considerations invohing re-election, sectional 
orientations, and prisate convictions. Members of the House, who 
stand for re-election every two yean, are somewhat more exposed 
to the pre^urcs of their consUhients and of the special-interest 
lobbjasts than are Senators, who enjoy a six-year term (although 
half of the 435 memben of the House in igjj-igce had ten sears 
ox mote of expenence as compared to a third of the Senate). 
Congressional leaders, however, aho have gained their position 
tliioiigh long service, are less subject to constituent pressure since 
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can leader. He supported the Bricker Amendment against the 
wishes of his own administration, he attacked the Republican 
Secretary of State for agreeing to discuss Indochina at the Genes'a 
conference, and he threatened to resign as majority leader of the 
Senate if Communist China were brought into the United 
Nations. 


Congrejsionai Committees 

Except for the full-dress debates on critical issues, Congress has 
delegated the major legislative role to its committees. TTierc are 
fifteen standing committees in the Senate and nineteen in the 
House. The Senate Committees on Foreign Relations, Armed 
Services, and Appropriations, and the House Committees on For- 
eign Affairs, Ways and Means (for tariffs). Aimed Services, and 
Appropriations are among the most important for foreign policy. 
Duplication of committee functions and resulting rivalries occa- 
sionally handicap cfEcient operations, and a special effort must be 
made to co-ordinate the policy viewpoints of the various commit 
tecs. In 1946 the number of standing committees was reduced, so 
an additional burden was thrust upon the surviving committees. 
Subcommittees have been entrusted, therefore, with the primary 
task of formulating the committee reports, although experienced 
Congressmen are not alwap available for these smaller groups, 
llie committee chairmen have great power over legislation; they 
decide committee procedures, appoint subcommittees, control 
hearings, and can hold back 3 bill from the floor. Chairmen are 
appointed as the result of long service, so they do not have to 
exercise their cornmittce powxrs with any special regard for party 
loyalty’ or for their expertness in a particular subject Committee 
hearings, therefore, may take the form of uncritical attacks which 
confim the chairman's prejndjee. instead of being used as a source 
of informabon. 


Tlie Senate Foreign Rcbb'ons Committee is one of the most 
niiportant m the upper house. Its chaimien hove included sonie of 
the most dtshuguished names in the history of the Senate-the 
fint liemy Catat I^dge, WtUirm E. Borah, Key P.ltman (1954- 
1940), Tom Connally (1940-1946; 1948-1952), Arthur VandL 
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split between North and South. Accordinglj', political parties in 
tlie United States have been defined as loose confederations of 
warring tribes who get together during an election, 'fherc is less 
danger than is commonly supposed that foreign pohej- might be- 
come a political part)’ football with consequent jeopardy to na- 
tional securit)-, or intenuption in the continuity of polic)’ when 
administrations change. 

Indeed, bipartisan foreign poliej- has excluded certain issues from 
Presidential campaigns, has encouraged support from both parties 
in Congress for an administration bill, and, most important, has 
secured effective co-operation between the legislative and executive 
branches of government. The purpose of bipartisanship has been 
to secure harmony and consistenej- through agreement on funda- 
mental objectives. Co-operation between the parties and between 
the administration and Congress have been the means for attain- 
ing these ends. Confronted by a Democratic Congress for 1955- 
1956, President Eisenhowa issued an executive order on Decem- 
ber 15. 1954* ordering cabinet officers to confer with Congressional 
leaders before they formulated policies relating to foreign affairs, 
defense, or mutual-sccuritv* aid. To use the language of Harold E. 
Stassen, this plan would allow the Democrats to be co-pilots in the 
foreign poHc\' tal.e-offs as well as in the crash landings. 

Tire growth of bipartisan policj-malang paralleled the develop- 
ing United States involvement in world affairs. President Franklin 
Roosevelt appointed two Republicans as his W'ar and Kav)- Sec- 
retaries three jears before Sccietar)- of State Cordell Hull met with 
John Foster Dulles in 1944 to agree that peace would be a non- 
partian topic in the forthcoming Presidential campaign. AVhile 
bipartisanship broke down in 19^, there was a broad area of agree- 
ment during the 1952 Presidential campaign on NATO and on 
the necessity for containing Communism. During the 1954 elec- 
tion campaign Secretar)' Dulles canceled a number of scheduled 
speeches because they fell just before election day. In 1955-1936, 
the Democratic Congress responded more readily in many in- 
stances to the fotei^-poKcj- Icadenhip of the Republican admm- 
istraUon than had its Republican predecessor. Close and s}-mpa- 
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the foreign policies of the 

UNITED STATES AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 


Since tlie outbteaV of World War II the basic mood of the 
people of the United States has been internationalist. Tlieir states- 
men have had wider latitude than before in committing the coun- 
try to an active role in foreign affairs. Frank L. Klingberg predicts 
that this mood will continue at least until the i96o’s, and others 
claim that a shrinking world will never again permit the United 
States to return to isolationism. The postwar decade, accordingh. 
has witnessed expanding United States influence in international 
affairs, and there is strong indication that the next decade will 
continue in the pattern of the past. 

Tire \-arious forms assumed by these activist policies have been 
largely determined hy the changing world situation. Since 1945. 
tliree succcssise broad situations ha\c required three different sets 
of policies. Tlie first extended from 1945 to 1947 and was charac- 
terized by the economic, political, and social dc\-astation following 
the war. In 1947, the United States was generally alert to the ag- 
gressive and nonccKipcTative policy of the Soviet Union. Tlie 
Communist coup detat in Czechoslovakia in February, 1948, fol- 
lowed m June by the Berlin blockade, demonstrated to the public 
114 
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to win the wai or which would be required if the international 
situation suggested the need for an immediate preoccupation with 
its own sccuritj-. It would not lla^'e to occupy Germany for long— 
Roosc\elt had told Stalin that United Stales troops would be hept 
there for only a short time, perhaps two years. The industrial ca- 
pacities of Great Britain and France would be restored quickly, 
and these countries could protect themsehes against a weakened 
Gennany. Accordingly, the United States would des-otc its atten- 
tion to the long-run problems of promoting law and order through 
the United Nations. 

The United Stofes and the United Nalioni 

The United Nations came into e-sistence largely through the 
efforts of President Franklin Roose\-clt. In August 1941, tlie po- 
litically sensitive President avoided a cleaT<ut statement of the 
need for international securit)’ arrangements, but the changing 
public mood after the attack on Pearl Harbor emboldened Roose- 
velt to establish a special staff within the Department of State to 
develop plans for the new organization. Seaetarj’ Cordell Hull 
secured Soviet approval for the project in 1943, and at the Teheran 
and Yalta Conferences the Great Powers again pledged their sup- 
port. A preliminary planning conference was held in 1944 by the 
United Slates, the USSR, Great Britain, and China at Dumbarton 
Oaks, an estate near Washington. Tlie League of Nations system 
was strengthened in the plans made here by substituting a two- 
thirds vote for the unanimity rule in the General Assembly, and 
by introducing an international military force. At Yalta, the USSR 
was induced to forgo its veto privilege on procedural matters and 
on questions relating to the jwdSc settlement of disputes. Spe- 
cialized or^nizations to deal with labor, agriculture, postwar relief, 
finance, and aviation wctc established at conferences in Philadel- 
phia, Hot Springs, Atlantic Cit>-. Bretton W'oods, and Chicago 
between 1943 and 194; and vm related to the United Nations 
system. 

The nw mlemational or^nization was fomully brought into 
being at San Francisco m 1945, and seemed eminently workable. 
n.ere «-as reason to hope Hot the Great Posvet conpention, bom 
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lated. None of the Allied gov'emments looked witli favor on the 
Fninra regime, which had come to power through the help of 
Hitler and Mussolini and which had fasxired the Axis cause during 
the war. Refusing to accept the Soviet demand for severing diplo- 
matic rebtions with Spain, the General Assembly nevertheless 
recommended the recall of amlmsadots and ministers from Madnd 
and resolved to bat Spain from membership in all international 
agencies. 

Even in the field of disarmament, the United Sbtes could be 
guardedly optimistic although there was almost no specific achieve- 
ment. The General As«ipbly had established an Atomic Energv- 
) Commission on Januarj' 24, 1946, and the United States had vol- 
! urftrered the following June to sunender its leadership in atomic 
'- weapons to international control pursuant to the Baruch Pbn. 
Progress was blocked by the USSR’s demands that atomic weapons 
should be destro>ed as a pteliminar}’ step and that control and 
• inspection should be subject to the veto. The negotiations for the 
creation of an international militarv* force likewise broke down, 
prinunly on the issue of whether contributions should be propor- 
tional to national strength or should be the same from all nations 
regardless of size. Nevertheless, the USSR accepted a resolution 
sponsored bj' the United States in the General Assembly on De- 
cember 14, 1946. w-hich outlined the general principles of disarma- 
ment. This resolution separated the control of atomic weapons 
from the control of conv^tional weapons, stressed the importance 
of international inspection, and considered disarmament as part of 
the process of regebting force. Leading as it did to the establish- 
ment of the Commission for Conventional Armaments in Febru- 
1947 > resolution held out some hope for the future. 

Econo/ntc Policy 

On the economic front, intcmarional activity got off to a slow 
start. The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA) had been established in 1945 b)- 46 nations and 
the United States had contributed tw'o-thirds of its total $5" biT 
lion ex^ditures. However, the United States was becoming dis- 
satisfied w-ith the ineEciency of UNRRA and as the brgst con- 
tnbutor did not welcome ib anonj-mous status. "\Ve want to give 
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veto ” The demobilization of Soviet armed forces had not k^t 
pace with that of the western pimm the Soviet Union had failed 
to honor its Yalta commitments with regard to free elections m 
eastern Europe, it had supported its Balkan satellites when they 
aided Communist guerrillas in Greece, and it had pursued obstruc- 
tive tactics in the German peace settlement. 

Not only had Soviet poshrar intentions been falsely assessed, 
but in view of the failure of the economic recovery in Britain and 
France, its relative capabilities were greater than had been esti- 
mated. The winter of 1946-1947 was one of unparalleled severity 
in Europe and served to ^rect attention toward the insolvent po- 
sition of the British. The French economic crisis was compounded 
by political chaos. Inflation was rampant everywhere in western 
Europe, currency restrictions and trade barriers hampered trade, 
and the shortage of dollars prevented importation of needed goods 
from the only country which could easily supply them. Great 
Britain simply could not afford the costs of maintaining its posi- 
tion of power in the subcontinent of India, in Palestine, or in 
Greece; the dismemberment of the British Empire had become a 
matter of necessity, British weakness created a power vacuum in , 
stntcgic areas abroad; French instability provided an internal 
problem upon which the Communist Parly could capitalize. The 
multipower European situation had thus failed to materialize; the 
United States alone would have to confront the USSR.* 

From the beginning. President Truman bad been somewhat 
more skeptical about Soviet behavior than' his predecessor, who 
had assumed that Stalin would respond to a generously co-operative 
policy. Under Truman, as military aid Harr)- \^augh3n put it in 
1945' House forsook its diet of caviar and returned to 

good old fashioned ham and eggs. The President spoke sharply to 
Molotov about the Soviet policy in Poland on the occasion of their 
first meeting in the White House before the San Francisco Con- 
ference. Truman’s increasing irritation with his Secretary of State. 
James BjTncs, reflected in part his desire for a sterner poliev’ with 
the Russians. 


h- Anicrican Foregn PoJiO’ 
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idlv and effectively to maintain peace in specific emergencies. 
Regional agencies and unilateral policies which pcmutlcd quick 
and flexible action were not only preferable but iicccsary in a 
s\-5tcm of power politics. Tire United Nations had lost its utility 
as a bridge betw cen East and West and was reduced to a sccondar>- 
role as an instrument of United States diplomac>--pronding at 
best the moral support and the international baiinas under which 
the United States could fight the cold war. 

Contimmcnt, by its very nature, was a negative policy in vvliich 
the long run obicctivcs of promoting dcmocncy, self-government, 
and human dignity gave way to the expedient practice of support- 
ing authoritarian regimes whose internal stability often depended 
as much upon the use of coercion as upon persuasion. Walter 
Lippmann, in a scries of articles, pointed out other serious ob;cC' 
tions to the containment polic)', but he offered no feasible altcrna- 
tive. He noted, for example, that the United Stales s\-stcm was not 
geared to the needs of power politics— Congress was notoriously 
slow in acting. He felt that the overwhelming costs of a prolonged 
program which would contain the entire perimeter of tlie Soviet 
sphere of influence, as Kennan had recommended, would regiment 
our free economy. Constructing coalitions in the Near and Fat 
East would embroil the United States in war when these coalitions 
broke down. Effective containment would require the revival of 
German strength, and v\ilb it die mote effective articulation of 
demands for German unification. Since the Soviet-held East Ger- 
many was the key to reunification, the bargaining power of the 
USSR would increase, not decrease. These, indeed, were the risks 
of the new policy. 

But under die circumstances, containment was both necessar}’ 
and preferable to altemalise policies. Preventive war would be 
catastrophic, and would destroy with it all democratic values; co- 
operation with an intractable Communist regime had proved un- 
; feasible. Containment, tliciefoi^ became the key objective of 
United States foreign polic)', while other objectives were either 
correlated v\i^ it— as, fm example the economic reconstruction of 
Europe was justified in terms of withstanding Soviet aggression— 
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The Doctrine v.-zs announced josl as Sccretei)- of State George C. 
Manhall reportedly rejecting flie Russian demand for a large 
United States loan. 

A far more ambitions proposal for economic aid to I:.urope_^ 
made bs* Scactary Manhall in a commencement address at Har- 
sard Unis-ersih- in June 1947. He suggested that if thfe European 
eosemments srould collaborate in an cctmomic-des-elofOTent pro- 
gram insoh-ing sclf-hdp and mutual assistance, flie United Stales 
would support them -with financial help. Sistcen western European 
nations (Molotov walked out on the planning conference and 
subsequently presented the satellite nations from participating) 
joined in forming the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OEEC) to cooidinalc theu plans. 

Congressional approval for such an ela^ialc program— President 
Tmtnan asked for S17 billion to be spent over four and a quarlw 
j-ors— might well have been denied, bad it not been for the vig- 
orous and hcasy-banded response of the USSR to the Marshall 
Plan program. Thej* not only refused to participate in the Euro- 
pean Rccmniy Program, but also took counter measures to con- 
solidate their own sphere. They imtiluted an economic-integration 
plan of their own and in September 1947 Ihej- established the 
Cominform, which began disseminating propagmida about United 
States imperialism. The cleavage bet w ro east and west was again 
dramatized in February when a Communist coirp d'etat 

overthrew the Benes-Nfasaryk regime. The Czechoslovakian For- 
eign Minister, Jan Masaryl, had previously courted Soviet dis- 
favor by indicating his wilhngness to ovopcraltwith the Marshall 
Plan. In MarcJi, the USSR withdrew from the Allied Control 
Council in Cennany and in June it imposed such drastic restnc- 
tions on traffic betwcoj the Western Zone and Berbn that they 
amounted to a blockade of the city. Congress resented this Soviet 
behavior and approved the appropriations act for the European 
Recovery Program so daily directed against the USSR. NationaV 
ist Qima was also given S465 million, and there was strong pres- 
sure to include Francos Spain because of its demonstrated opposi- 
tion to CommuniOT. kSliOe Congress refused to bind itself to a 
long term appropriation, it was understood that the funds for the 
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Tlie blockade convinced tlie reluctant French that West Germany 
must be unified. In April 19.J9, a three-pouer agreement providing 
for German economic rehabilitation and for the creation of a 
German Federal Republic ivas reached. Germany thereupon be- 
came a full-fledged participant in the United States European aid 
program, and the restrictions on its economic production were 
progressiscly remosed. 

Even with West Germany unified and released from strict eco- 
nomic controls, the European powers needed to be safeguarded 
against the USSR by more than economic strength. Indeed, the\' 
would ne\er ha\e agreed to ihc policy' on Germany at all were it 
not for the Uuealening Soviet actions. The fifty-year pact between 
Britain, France, and tlie Benelux countries, known as tlie Brussels 
Treaty, probably would not have been hastened to completion in 
March 1948 liad it not been for the impetus given by the Czech 
coup. The Brussels Treaty not only strengthened the economic 
co-operation already reflected in the OEEC, but it also created a 
milita^ alliance directed against the renewal of German aggression. 
Tlie signing of it precipitated the Soviet withdrawal from the Al- 
lied Control Council in Berlin. United States support for the 
Brussels Treaty was forthcoming from President Truman, and in 
)une, 1948, the \'andenberg Resolution gave Congressional en- 
dorsement for the security arrangements that had been made. 
Congress, furthermore, passed an unprecedented peacetime con- 
scnption law and approved an unprecedented peacetime military 
budget With the course thus charted. Secretary Manhall Ix^n 
negotiations for the North AllanUc Treaty in the fall of 1948. The 
pact was signed in Washington on April 4, 1949, by twelve na- 
tions: United States, Canada, Britain, France, Italy, the Benelux 
countries, Norway, Denmark, Ireland, and Portugal. It was a 
twenty-year military alliance which promised collective action, in- 
cluding armed force, if any one of them, or their islands, or French 
AlgCTia, WCTc attacked by an a^essor. Full implementation of the 

treaty avvarted another outburst of Communist aceression in Korea, 

although President Truman secured Si.jt billion from Congress 
to arm the western allies. 

The North Atlantic Treaty had been attached to the United 
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Nations Chatter through Article 51. But Article 51 itself had been 
an aftcithought, added at the last minute in San Francisco, and it 
reflected the percipient forebodings of tliosc who were never con- 
fident that the sjsteni of collcctire security in the United Nations 
would work. In a very real sense it was a calculated loophole, an 
escape clause vvlicreby threatened nations could band together for 
collective defense, free from the veto of a potential aggressor. Tlius 
Article 51 legalized military alliances, and NATO was essentially 
a military alliance, llie strcnglliciiing of NAT O indicated the re- 
turn to power politics, which was necessary and effeefrve in tlie 
short run to contain a threatening aggressor, but whicli in the long 
run would be destructive of international law, peaceful cliangc, 
and democratic processes. TIic North Atlantic Treaty was an 
expedient, not a finality. 


The United Notions 

The cold war restricted but did not eliminate the role of the 
United Nations. President Truman summed up Die United States 
position in his inaugural address in Januai)-. 19^9: (0 unfaltcnng 
support of llio Uriilcd Nations and rcncsscd cfotls to slrcngtliei 
its authonly and increase its cffccliscncss, (a) conlnimton of 
United States programs for ssotld economic rcwrCT>v (3) strargUl- 
ening lire trccdoni lovmg nations against llic dangers of 
by Jam of regional agreements, (,) tire undettjUng of a told 
niiv program" for mating the benefits ol Umled Sla es Icclmo bg.. 
eal adJees asa.lable for nnderdraclo^ areas. We bare »en l.nw 
the eeononrie iccoiery prograno (Point 2) and Ibe dciebpmcnt 
of regional agreements (Ponit 3) ssetc addressed pmiurilj to 
Euro^. Trmmn's Point Fou. p.ogiani Mas put into operation 
during the nest period and nill to disnissed a er 
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security matters laic in 1947. In proposing tlicir disannanicnt plans 
and demanding the reduction of world taisions, incinbcrs of He 
Sosict bloc pointed accusing fingers at the United States as tlic 
leader of the warmongering capitalist powers. But the western 
powers wac insariably successful in defeating these proposals or 
shaping them to suit their own purposes, llms the General /\s* 
scmbly. in spite of Soviet opposition, appios cd a plan in Nos cmlxrr 
1948, whereby the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
would be empowered to inspect atomic power plants. Tlic Assem- 
bly also ignored Soviet protests when it declared that the disarma- 
ment of conventional weapons would liasc to accompany the 
establishment of an international police force, the control of 
atomic cnerg)*, and the conclusion of peace treaties with Japan 
and Germany. In 1949 the /Xsscmbly was used for the purpose of 
publicly condemning infringements of human rights by the BalLm 
satellites in violation of their peace treaties. Finally, the Special 
Committee on tlic Balkans bept watch over the outside Commu- 
nist pressures on Greece. 

Tlic United States found the United Nations a useful fomni 
for demonstrating leadership in meeting problems which were not 
intimately involved in the cold war. "^icsc problems concerned 
the emerging national governments in the Near and Far East, nic 
United States, for example, worked actively within the United 
Nations to promote the independence of Indonesia. /\s a partici- 
pant on the Sccuntv- Council's Committee of Good Offices, it 
assisted in bringing about a mililaiy truce between the Dutch and 
Indonesian forces in January ig^S. When Holland repudiated the 
truce in December and commenced military operations, the United 
States delegate to the United Nations, Philip Jessup, requested a 
cease-fire order and censored the Dutch action. Simullancouslv. 
die United States withheld from the Netherlands the Marshall 
Plan aid that was destined for use in Indonesia. Holland was finally 
pctsi^ded to participate in a round-table conference at die Hague, 
and in December 1949 a United States formula for the recognition 
of the Republic of Indonesia was approved.® 


s i^nd M. C^tkli and .\m>c P. Simons, The Uiuled Nations and Ihe 
MajnteDmce^f /nfemational Peace and Secunfv (The Broolangs Institution. 
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Panama Canal; it was at once more \-ulnerablc and less necessary 
for strategic purposes. Latin go\'eniiiients were neither as turbulent 
as the emerging nationalists in tlie Near and Far Blast, nor as 
powerful and strategic as tliose in Europe and in the countries on 
the Soviet periphery; their long-run problems could be by-passed 
to dealwitli short-run concerns elsewhere. Tire area, howeser, was 
not devoid of importance. It possessed hventy votes in the General 
Assembly, it produced critical raw materials like oil and copper 
which were increasingly scarce in the United States, and above all 
it held a high priority as an area of traditional United States 
interest. 

The cold war liad a twofold effect on tire United States policy 
for Latin America; it encouraged closer relations with the dicta- 
torial Peron administration in Argentina (just as it had with Fran- 
co’s Spain), and it fostered the development of a regional security 
system. Tire unfortunate and ineffective opposition of United 
States Ambassador Braden to Peron’s Presidential ambitions and 
the Department of State’s publication in of the Blue-Book 
which exposed NazL influence in Argentina had to be overlooked. 
By 1949, the Export-Import Bank had loaned Peron S125 million 
in return for Argentine concessions to United States business in- 
terests and for Argentine ratificalion of the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance. 

This Rio Defense Treaty, as it was called, originated with the 
Act of ChapuUepec in 1945, but its significance in 1947 was not 
alone the institutionalization of sanctions to keep tlie hemispheric 
peace. More importantly, it wws a warning to the USSR to keep 
its bands off the western hemisphae. In treaty form, it multj- 
laleralizcd the Monroe Doctrine; future threats, whether they 
originated from witliout or from within, or whether they took the 
form of armed attacks or subversion, would give rise to consulta- 
tion by the Council of the Oi^nization of ikmciican States (OAS) 
or by a meeting of the foreign ministen.^ 

The Ninth IntCT-.Vmeiican Conference which convened in 1949 
in Bogota, Colombia, contn-buted to the further development of 
-0^”'” ^ h’ "*nter.\nicrican .\ffaiis." Amencana .Annual, 19^9. 
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The Korean War and Us Aftermath: 1 950-1 955 


The Far Eost Front 

The aggression of North Korea on June 25, 1950, inaugurated a 
new pliasc of the cold \«r which emphasized military rather 
tlian economic tools of foreign policy and which transferred the 
main tlieater of operations from Europe to /\sia. Tliere were more 
obstacles to the creation of an Asian defense alliance than there 
had been in Europe. Many of the thirty independent or nearly 
independent nations in non-Communist Asia had a feeling of rela- 
U\-e security, separated as they were from the Communist coun- 
tries by jungles, deserts, seas, or mountains. There existed, in 
addition, interstate frictions stemming horn lelipous and dynashc 
differences or— in the case of Japan— from past aggressive behavior. 
Tlieir prevalent altitude was anticolonialism, wliich contributed 
to neutralism toward the Korean venture. These countries asso- 
ciated tlie United States policies quite understandably with those 
of the Dutch, French, and British, the experience of the Philip- 
pines notwithstanding. 

Tlie fate of the 500 million Chinese, vvho occupied an area 
brget than the United States and Alaska combined, further com- 
plicated the situation. The Communists’ success in forcing the 
Nationalists to evacuate the mainland for the island of Formosa 


in 1949, reinforced dramatically their ideological appeal, and tlie 
United Slates could do little about it* Soviet support for the 
Communists lud been no greater than United States support for 
the Nationalists, but tlie Communists' program, which promised 
the peasants title to their land, was more atbactive to the majority 
than that of the landlord-dominated Nationalists. The Republican 
Party blamed the Truman administration and the allegedly dis- 
loyal career Foreign Service for this unhappy slate of afiaits; but 
Senator Vandenberg, at least, confessed that it was good prachcal 


silcory Wd. China and Soviet Rujsa (D. Van Nostrard Co, 1056 U 
p. ss3. suggati llul the United States limited its support for the Nabonalnts 
afta 1917. he deserjbes hew the USSR was opandjng its interests bj- 
negotuting wilJi boUi the Natioiulists and Communists in China before 
that tunc. 
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munist forces, norainally "v-olunteers,” entered the fighting as Uiey 

had threatened to do. , . , v -i- a 

The turn of erents le-estahlished the populanty of the limited 
conUinment ohjective. although General Mac;Vrthur confanued to 
believe there was no substitute for victory and argued for bombing 
the “pri\ileged sanctuar)-” of Manchuria. hfacArthur’s truculence 
result^ in his dismissal by President Truman in April, and by 
spring the belligerents ncte once again stabilized approximately at 
the 5S-degrce parallel. Truce negotiations through United Nations 
channels commenced in July 1951, and continued for two 5 ears, 
with inlemiptions for heavy sporadic fighting. The disposition of 
prisoners became tlic crucial issue. After the death of Stalin in the 
spring of 1953. the Communist leaders decided to call a halt to 
the impasse of their own creation and to agree that a neutral cus- 
todial commission, headed by Indian officials, would take charge 
of the disputed prisoners. The respective commands would be 
allowed to reindoctrinale their own nationals, and then— and this 
was a victor)' for Uie United States and its .Allies— the prisoners 
would be permitted a free choice as to whether they would le- 
assume their former allegiance. Tire Communists were successful 
in persuading 138 of their 21,000 to return, while 3,901 of the 
.^000 United Nations troops chose repatriation (77 of the 99 who 
stayed with the Communists were South Koreans) . 

The Korean situation prompted a new Unit^ States foreign 
polic)’ elsewhere in the Far East. Tlie United States dropped its 
liands-o 5 attitude toward the Chinese cinl war. President Truman 
in June 1950 instructed thcScicntb Fleet to neutralize the Formosa 
Strait, separating the Chiang Nationalists from the Communist 
mainland. Generous allocations of United States funds helped re- 
habilitate Formosa and slienglhcn Chiang's army. By the time 
President Eisenhower came to office, defense of the island by the 
United States fleet no longer seemed nccessai)’. Tlie neutralhation 
order was countermanded and it was announced that Chiang’s 
troops liad been imlcasbcd,** While llic Formosa government was 
quietly told not to engage in adsenturous activities, it was clear 
lliat the United States conudered it an established regime and 
ssould defend it. 
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A mutual-security treaty ptc fomwl recognition to tins tela- 
tioiuhip between Formosa and tlic United Slates in Fcbniatj- 1955. 
Similarly, the United States guaranteed the integrity of South 
Korea (culminating with a treaty in January. 1954) as an induce- 
ment to President Rlicc to accept the United Nations truce terrns. 
Japan also was brought within the secunty network. John Fosta 
Dulles, who was entrusted with these negotiations, in 1951 found 
the other jVsiatic states morcamciublc to a revised Jaiian Uian the 
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President* The British, in any c\-cnt, refused to be associated wth 
such a policy. Tire French lost Diarbienphu, and Mr. Dulles 
endorsed the peace settlement betvseen France and the Commu- 
nists in June 1954. Militarily, the containment policy had 5 ““"^ 
a scscrc blow, the three Indochinese stales were presented by the 
treaty from joining a military alliance, Vietnam was dMded into 
a northern Communist and southern free sector, and Laos was 
virtually sunounded by Communist territory. But politically, the 
peace treaty marked a welcome termination of French colonialism 
to this area under an anangement tliat lud not jeopardized United 
States relations with France. 

Tlie United States now found it necessary to extend the contain- 
ment front to South East Mia. Seactary Dulles, together with 
British Foreign Minister Sit Anthony Eden, called a confcraicc of 
the states in Uiis ara. Four of them— India, Burma, Ceylon, and 
Indonesia— refused to attend, but Pakistan, Thaibnd, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand met with France, Great Britain 
and the United States in Manila on September 8, 1954. 'Flic result- 
ing South East Mia Treaty Organization (SE^\TO) followed the 
pattern of the other security pacts, and established a council with 
a Secretariat at Bangkok. Both Great Britain and the United States 
prefened to retain their freedom of action in this sphere, so no 
joint military command was established. Nevertheless, Communist 
Cliina was placed on notice that the United Stales and its Allies 
would act should the territory of Indochina or that of the member 
States be subjected to a^cssion. 


The United’States containment policy in the Far East was thus 
well established by 1955. MiUlary-security pacts, together with 
economic and military assistance, reinforced our position in the 
area. But the limitations of a security policy were more apparent 
in tlie undeveloped coonlries of Mia than they had been in Eu- 
rope; unstable governments needed more than military pacts to win 
the allegiance of their people, and without this loyalty both their 
policies and their inslitutioru were subject to rev olutionary change. 
It was not a happy augury drat many of the governments winch 


« New York Tunes, Januaiy 13, *956, p. 2. 
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lud allied themselves most closely to the United States sveic least 
inclined to improve the lot of that own people. 
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NATO’s niiliUry effectiveness depended heavily upon a rearmed 
Gcniuny. West Germany liad the greatest economic i>otcntial and 
largest manpower resave in Europe, and it was strategically localctl 
ill an area which imited Soviet aggression. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to persuade a reluctant and distracted French gosemment 
that its traditional aicmy should be revived not only economically 
but militarily as well. French Minister of Foreign Affairs Robat 
Scliuman proposed a first step in this direction. M approved in 
1955, his plan provided for the cstablishmait of a supranational 
European Coal and Steel Community, composed of I'raiicc, West 
Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries. 'Flic Community 'v^s 
given full power to regulate this important segmnit of the Euro- 
pean cconomjv and quieted Frcncli feats lliat an indcpaidcnt 
Gennan steel industry would once again place itself at the disposal 
of an aggressive government.* 

Another plan dev ised by the French in 195: proposed to merge 
the armed forces of these same countries into a single European 
Defense Community (EDO). But the French developed doubts 
about this proposal when the USSR offered to unify and neu- 
tralize Germany in 19;!, and when the Korean truce was settled 
the following year. Because of its preoccupation with colonial and 
domestic quanels, the Ftcncli Natiorul .Usembly delayed the vote 
on EDC until August 1954. In spite of ScCTCtary Dulles’ threat 
that the United States would undertake an "agonizing reappraisal” 
of the entire French position (prcsuoiably he would deal directly 
with Gennany) if EDC were defeated, tlic French /Uscmbly did 
not approve the treaty. Willi British initiative, a substitute plan 
was drafted for incorporating West Germany and Italy into tiic 
Brussels Pact. The new defense or^nizalion’vvas called Western 
European Union, and it gave France a reassuring degree of control 
of German rcantiamcnt but did not provide for full integration 
of the armed forces. Great Britain also promised to keep five divi- 
sions on Uie Continent, and the United States indicated that it 
would maintain iU cunent strength of six divisions. The treaty’ 


r’^c Intt^tiond Stud« Croup of the Broolangs Institution, Major 
Problems of United SUIes Foiogn ft>lie>-. 1950-195,. ,95, .1951, 1953 1953. 
1934. 
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the summer of 1950. Bui these conditions for successful United 
Nations decision-making could be institutionalized if certain pro- 
cedural changes %vere built into tlie system. Secretary Acheson 
therefore proposed the “Uniting for Peace" resolution, which was 
approved over,vhelmingly by the General Assembly on November 
■1, 1950. The resolution provided tliat any seven members of the 
Security Council could request the General /^sembly to consider 
a dispute or situation when tlie veto-bound Security Council was 
unable to act. In addition. United Nations members were asked 
to earmark military forces which would be immediately available 
for general security purposes. A Peace Observation Commission 
would obsers'e and report on any international situation which 
might lead to a breach of the peace. 

Enthusiasm in the United Stales for the United Nations was 
quickly dissipated during the course of 6gbUng and negotiating in 
Korea. The United States had contributed 90 per cent of the non* 
Korean troops, bad spent a total of S20 billion, and had suffered 
136,029 casualties, 24,281 of them deaths. Furthermore, most mem- 
bers ignored the Uniting for Peace Resolution or failed to earmark 
troops for collectise action. Indeed, the general public discourage* 
ment svith the Korean venture was so pionounccd during the 195* 
Presidential campaign that ihc Democratic Patty suffered heavily 
for having been its sponsor. United States enthusiasm was further 
dampened by the levclatioos tliat former American Communists 
were employed by the United Nations. Some political figures, Sen- 
ator Dricker being one, took exception to the liberal economic and 
social objectives of tlie inlerrutional organization. The public dis- 
cussion that followed the military reverses during the first winter 
in Korea brought forward much opinion that the United Nahons 
was ineffective or objectionable or both, and that the United States 
should withdraw from Europe, hole up in the American continent, 
or perhaps coiiccntrale its resources and attention in ^\sia. This 
latter-day isolationism did not prevail, but the viewpoint had an 
indirect and harmful effect on United States participation in the 
world organization. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations was a useful arena for propa- 
ganda in the cold war. It was used to unmask the Soviet Union 
and to dispel Allied fears of wliat many called the saber-rattling 
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oreanualion possessed many adinntiges m adm.mstenng the pim 
gtSi. Techn^ specialists from many countries sscie ‘ 

fte United NaKons, the specialized agencies sveie already familiar 
ndth the needs of the undeveloped countnes, and the sensitise 
lecipienU of aid sseic not inclined to suspect the metises and 
actis-iUes of the United Nations agenU. 

Tlie United States found the United Nations less successful as 
a moderator of disputes in rvhich the emerging nationalisms were 
a factor. The United Nations was better equipped to deal wtn 
disputes betiseen states than with quasi rcsolutionary moxemenU 
which were sweeping half the wt>iM and which respected 
lecU boundaries nor legal and adimnistrali\e forms. Tensions had 
increased, and the polics-malxrs of the United States were 
inclined to jeopardize their main objective of containment by 
pressing for the minor one of self-determination. Furth^orc, 
botli Gr«t Britain and France were now involved in such disputes, 
hence neither would support the traditional United States position 
on nationalist aspirations. Accordingly, the United States found 
itself caught between the mdiopolitan powers on the one hand 
and the Arab and Latin American countries on the other, in dis- 
putes involving South African treatment of Indians and French 
policies in Tunis and Morocco. The United States was svinpa- 
thctic to the ihcorv' of self government, but it was realistically 
aware of the unprepaicdncss of many to govern themselves. By 
igja the nationalistic sentiments in the Near and Far Eastern 
countries outweigbed their concern about the East-West stiu^lc- 
Voting patterns in the General Assembly had shown that a com- 
bination of ^Vsian, African, and Latin American states, together 
with the five votes of the Soviet bloc, could deprive the United 
States of a working majority. Since the Latin American countries 
held the balance of power, the United States turned to the renewal 
of its traditional friendships in that area. 


The Middle Eort as on Areo of Containment 

The Korean dispute alerted the United Stales to the need for 
embracing the Middle East in its containment plans. The area 
bordered on the USSR and supplied most of Europe’s oil require- 
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mcnts. The United Nations, as »e hass: seen, was not elicctne in 
settling Middle Eastcni disputes wiUi Cicat Bntam and FianK 
01 in Lteoniing Arahie neutralism when collectne-sceunty nuh 
tors were at stake Indeed, most of the Arab eountnes had adop ed 
a neutral or at best mdiffererrt stand on the horean ensis United 
Statm obicctircs in the Middle East, therefore, included the dc- 
fai!e of tire countries on the Sonet horder and the derelopnieiit 

°'S:fa;Sl:ee“^^^ .» .hem 

in rorr. Sj-ria, horveier, rcBeeted its strong Arabic natmi lalisin by 

from Sa“i ’Arabia. In r,;. Egypt refused >» Great 

The utiSd Stales hoped to reduee nationalistic tensions m Egypt 
1 airiner thc Bfitisli to witWraw froiTi the Canal. Since this 

?,'fS ,iic Orient" had lost much of its strategic value 
British . |„.j,ogCT bomb, Winston Churchill agreed 

in the iisBriiSl troops after Egypt liad guaianleed 

Su« Canal Gompaye ^„„„„tcd to Israel than the 

Tire Bepubh P . jd„,mistiatiort thc United Stales 

Democrats >' f “'“j^mion to Israel in its holder dLspnles 
S. tlic ArTbs, and in sercnrl instances sopporlcd United Nations 

censure of Is”''- generally supported Arab iiatioiialisiii. 

n,„, the Uinmd UZuou. along the Sosie, 

but this President Eisoiliowcr refused to nuke financi-i! 

jjcrmictci.In I» Mossadegh as long as the counln- 

assislance avai depute with Great Britain over the 

made no move -opettics. Tlic expected fall of the Iranian 
expropriation ° ,L/a^ !!« army intcnaicd just in lime to 

government ma ^ settlement on the 

forestall a ^'"’" ^10$ svvis tlicrcupon reached, and the United 

expropriated oil propv 
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States extended $45 million in eme^cncy aid to stabilize the nmv 

regime.® , , 

In 1954 the United States also dctcnnined upon a course ot 
action Aat would mate the "northern tier” countries of Tuikej*, 
Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan defense partners in the free world. All of 
thern sliared common boundaries with the USSR, and were for 
that reason sensitive to their sccurit)* needs, ^^^tll Pakistan also 
a member of SEATO and Turkey participating in the counsels of 
NATO, this final agreement completed the ring of committed 
states around the Soriet Union. It was not a strong alliance, 
however. Pakistan was divided geographically and hosble tossards 
India. The joung Shah of Iran was orient^ towards the West, 
but he did not have the alle^ance of strong nationalistic groups m 
the countT}-. Pan Arabic sentiments also divided Iraq. Although 
Britain adhered to the alliance in April 19^5, the United States, 
by not joining, kept a free hand in dealing with the neutral Arab 
countries. 

Latin America and the Conloinment of Ccmmvnhrn 
The United States policy on the Korean conflict esoked a more 
favorable response from Latin America than from any other under- 
developed area of tire world. The Council of the Organization of 
American States immediately expressed its collective support of 
the United Nations action and reaffirmed ib pledge of continental 
solidarit}'. The flood of enthusiastic messages which poured into 
Washington from the Latin capitals was subsequently supported 
by token oflerings— as for example, a Colombian frigate and infantry 
battalion. NVhile the limited resources of the L^tin American 
countries prevented their making large military contribution to 
the defensive eSort, they nonetheless exerted a strong voice and 
moral support in the counsels of the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. At a consultative meeting of 
the Latin American foreign ministers in Washington on March 26, 
195 '» ^11^ ^0 dramatize the senoiisness of the world situation, 
the Latin dele^tes resolved to tighten their internal controls on 

sManhall Knappeo, An lotiodiirtion to Amencan Foreien Policy (Haipa 
and Bros, 1956). pp.^75.^S5. ^ ^ 
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that the USSR was reducing its armed forces by i.s million men 
supported this new estimate. So\ict ability to make «-ar wM 
erowins nevathcless, and might continue to grow more rapidly 
than Urat of the United States. But if Uie USSR was the second- 
greatest power in the world, as Klirushchcv announced m 1956, 
it no longer shared the world stage with the United Stales alone; 
Communist Cliina, Germany, the BriUsh Commonwealth, and 
perhaps Japan could not be discounted as important world powers. 
This wider distribution of power and the general fear of atomic 
war lessened lire possibility of immediate conflict and gave a new 
importance to industrial and economic strength. Rightly or 
mongly, policy-makers were confident of United States competi- 
tive capacities for the '^ong haul." And in an age of technological 
revolution defense needs might wdl be met by the threat of 
retaliation from American-bas^ intacontincntal ballistic missiles 
and atomic-powered planes. This strategy would permit underde- 
veloped countries to advance socially and economically with 
United States and United Nations assistance. 

United Stales objectives were reviewed in terms of this new 
situation. Short-run considerations of containment did not now 
demand exclusive priority. But until an international disarmament 
plan should find general accepbncc, sccutit)- objectives could not 
be neglected; tlie policies of the USSR had proved fickle in the 
past and the behavior of the emerging powers could not be 
predicted. Lessening tensions nevertheless permitted the United 
States to consider policy objectives whirdi had been put aside or 
subordiiuled since 1950. Long-run international stability requited 
the advancement of self government, nonintervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of forei^ states, greater recognition of human rights, 
and better standards of living. Progress toward these objectives 
was also necessary to palliate the confusing and irrational turbu- 
lence of the emerging nationalisms. In some of these countnes, 
military pacts made during the containment phase had shored up 
unpopular regimes. There was also a growing discontent with hav- 
ing United States troops stationed at these foreign bases. 

By 1955 the people of the United States were discovering that 
the world situation was far more complex than tlie>’ had been 
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accustomed to thin);, ll.o USSR smntd iicithoc so good as the;- 
l,ad Umugltt in 1945 “> 

eccr sinisto and cctid the Stalin regime may have been it should 
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that the United States sponsored may lusc been sound econom- 
ically, but they did not cater to the immediate desires of the 
undcrdcreloped countnes. Clearly the United Nations technical- 
assistance program promised greater success; United Nations spon- 
sorship removed the taint of military side-taking, reduced or 
eliminated colonial memories, and helped steer the world’s eco- 
nomic and technical revolution away from dictatorial solutions, 
hlost importantly, the United Nations brought the vigilance of 
world opinion and the sanction of world condemnation to bear 
upon any Communist attempt to use aid as an instrument of 
Soviet imperialist penetration. But only with difficulty was a re- 
luctant Congress persuaded to approve a Sij.j-million contribu- 
tion to the $28.9-million economic-resistance budget of the United 
Nations in 1956- To the United Slates, the United Nations foreign- 
aid program was a stepchild.® 

The Eisenhower administration lias nevcilheless encouraged the 
development of world trade. The Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act was extended for three )’cat5, and tanff reductions were made 
on 900 imported items at the Geneva meetings of GATT. A^ 

. cordingly. United States imports Increased by $1.6 billion between 
1955 and 1956, with Europe the chief beneficiary of this "trade 
not aid" policy. But foreign merchants could not count on the 
continuing accessibilitj- of United Stales markets as long as trade 
polic)' was subject to the erratic behavior of Congress. In 195;. 
the administratioii initiated a permanent organizational framework 
for GATT which was called the Organization for Trade Co-opera- 
tion (OTC). But Congress, fearing tliat tlic administration was 
infringing upon its right to regulate foreign commerce, refused to 
bring the OTC to a vote in 1956. 

Public and private loans from United States sources also con- 
tributed to better living standards abroad. The capitalization of 
the ExjMrt-Import Bank was inaeased to S5 billion, and the 
International Finance Corporation was established in 1956 as an 
American-inspired offshoot of the World Bank. With a capitaliza- 


»Thc Polilical Economy ot American Forngn Policy, Report of a Study 
Croup sponsored by the \\oodrow Wilson Foundation and the National 
running .\ssoaatron (Henry IWt and Co. 1955). pp "05 z.8. 
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tion of $100 million, the IFC encoumged 

developed areas. The United Slates also contnbutcd a third of the 
59 billfon capital to the World Bant. Loans from this W 
cLcentrated largely on pnblie projetts soeh as 
and other utilities. Private investmorts abmad *‘9 ™ 

ill 1016 of which $6 billion was invested in Latin Amcnca and 
L s L amoint in Canada. Indeed, Latin America was one 
of the ^sUmportanl benelieiaiies of all these lending agencies. 
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Khrushchev’s secret denunciation of Stalin. Altliough the 1936- 
1957 budget for. the United Stales Information Agency was set 
at SX13 million and an addib'onal $20 million was approscd for 
the cxchangeKif-students program, the United States campaign to 
sell itself %as supported by only an insignificant fraction of the 
national income. 

Tlie foreign propaganda and cultural actisitics of the United 
States had suffered from lack of e-xpericiice, failure in coordination, 
interference of untrained and unperceptise politicians (the Me- 
Cartliy-inspired purge of the information libraries abroad, to 
mention only one), and unfamiliarity with foreign cultures. Many 
of these difficulties were inherent in a democracy which speaks 
■ with many dherse voices. 

But self-advertising is necessanly subject to skepticism. Action 
altemaliscs such as the United Kations programs of disarma- 
ment, atoms for peace (which the USSR finally accepted), and 
Eisenhower’s open-skies aerial inspection plan were likely to have 
a wider appeal. Tlicre remained the need to broaden intemabonal 
understanding and to develop a world-wide appreciation of the 
responsibilities for living in one world. The United Nations Edu- 
catioiul. Scientific, and Cultural Organiaation (UNESCO) could 
best perform this task, unhampered by prejudices that a propa- 
gandizing national program might encounter. 

German Reunification 

While the United Nations promisel effective support for the 
social and psychological policies of the United States, its apparatus 
lacked the fiexibilit)-, speed, and seciay that were often necessary 
in negotiating key political questions. The problem concerning the 
reunification of Germany was best adapted to the procedures of 
traditional diplomacy. After the Geneva Summit Conference m 
July 193?' significance of an armed Germany appeared m a 
new light. The defense posture of the western allies had already 
deteriorate as the result of the receding concern over mihtant 
Communism and the increasing preoccupabon with developing 
nationalism. In 1936, Egypt’s expropriation of the Suez Canal had 
engaged the attention of Great Britain and Algeria’s stru^lc 
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independence liad diveited French trooi» to North Africa. Tire 
Balkan defense pact had disint^rated as Yugoslavia moved closer 
to the Soriet Union and as Greece and Turkc)’ became engaged in 
the dispute over Cyprus. 

Important changes were also taking place within Germany. Gen- 
erous United States aid and prodigious native efforts liad increased 
German productivity to the point wliete it now challenged every 
other western European power. Cliancellor Adenauers party and 
policies were losing popularity; protests against having United 
States troops garrisoned in Germany, concern over NATO’s de- 
fense strategies which would make Germany a battleground, and 
• protest against rearmament were all being voiced by the opposition. 
The people of West Germany were united on the need for reunifi- 
cation with Comn.unist<out.ollcd East Germany. Bnt Adenaoet's 
assumption that the Soviet Union would he eompe led to accept 
leuniScatJOn after a strong West Germany was firmly hnlcd wsth 
NATO seemed no longer 10 matter, since western strength was 
disintegiatmg and Soviet proceduies had changed. 

Under thele eiteumstanees the United States needed to reassess 
its own policy toward ecntnl Europe. West Germany was now 
independent, and its domestic opinion had lepla^ United State 
guiiknce in the making of its foreign 

weakness of Geimany, which Fiance and the USSR had fomierly 

viewed as an dmnent making for sUbiht, in the international sitna. 

tion, wao creating fmstraUons among tlie Gennans tot might 
lalltet eoiitnbnte to instahility. If neuliahzabon wete to he m- 
pmed on the Gennans as the condition for rmnifieation and it 
S™ sLld accept this eondiUom then the adaim ^stem as 
NATO has been called, would be moved back to the French 
IN Ai u nas u cnoo£b. the tcunificabon and neutraliza- 

borders. Bat signi y lesions both within Germany 

tion of Germany , jJ so diminished, the 

"utf’nfthe\o::^e.d^ 

furthering such hbemhaation and nJief of tension. 
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Arofa Nafionol/jm 

In the Middle East, the United Stales has attempted to balance 
European imperial interests with the nationalistic demands of the 
Arabs. After the Korean War, hottcvcr, the containment policy 
identified the United States more closely with Europe’s interests 
than with those of the Arab countries. Tlic new situation su^ested 
the desirability of re-establishing a balance between the dynamic 
objectises of self-detcnnination demanded by the Arabs and orderly 
international behavior required by the British and French. 

During 1955-1956 tlie Arab bloc, led by Egypt, strengthened its 
position and increasingly asserted its independence from the West. 
At the Bandung Conference in April, 1955, all but Turkey, Iran, 
and Iraq supported neutrality in the cold war. The attempt to 
include then British controlM Jordan in the Middle East Treaty 
Organiiation in January 1956, provoked national uprisings and 
resulted in the expubion of General Glubb, who liad been the 
symbol of British influence. Antagonism toward Israel was a focus, 
as before, of Arab policy. Both the Arab states and Israel took 
increasingly tough attitudes; there was a reciprocal policy of re- 
prisal, each siolence being revenged with a still more violent act. 
As these incidents accumubted, Arab antagonism and Arab cohe- 
sion increased. 

United States policies in the area were designed to salvage the 
deteriorating western prestige in the Arab world. Tlie United States 
had refused to sell arms to the Arabs, but it also denied the Israeli 
request to buy arms after Egypt had made its arms-for-eotton deal 
with Czechoslovakia. The United Slates also sponsored Sudan 
as a new member of the United Nations, joined Great Britain and 
France in United Nations condemnations of Israeli aggression, 
and initiated United Natioiu mediation in the Israeli-Arab dis- 
putes. The Egyptian reco^Hon of Communbt China in May 
1956 was not favorably received in the United States, however, and 
on July 21, the Egyptians were told that the United States wuuld 
not help finance the $i.^bfllioa Aswan High Dam. Secretary 
Dulles had been irritated the altitude of the Egyptian ruler. 
Colonel Nasser, who had presumed to exploit his position as a 
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neutral by turning alteinalel) to the USSR and to fte Umtcd 
States. Foi this decision, Mt. Dote received enthusoshc Con- 
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CciUin otecivcis argued that it might be preferable und« these 
circunrstanccs to ircutralize the Japanese archipelago; ncutralimtion 
might conceimbly reduce tensions hetsseen the Communist and 
free worlds, and eventually Japan might become a bndge between 


the two great world systems. 

The Bandung Conference m April, 1955, had separated tne 
neutralist countries in South East Asu from those committed to 
the West and to the Communists. The neutralists were led by 
India, and aided by the United Nations through the Colom^ 
Phn^These countries felt, as Vice President Richard Nixon saw it, 
that their own internal problems oompelled them to abstain from 
mutual-security pacts. Somewhat reluctantly Secretaiy Dulles ac- 
cepted this sjTnpathetic approach to Asiatic neutralism, and the 
United Stales has rrude more spirited efforts to inacase economic 


aid to these countries. 


The Evolution of a New lirternotionol Situation? 
United States policy-makers are compelled by rapidly changing 
world conditions to reassess the world situation in which they are 
operating. The dramatic events which accompanied the disruption 
of the Sonet satellite empire and the Egyptian crisis during No- 
vember, 1956 precipitated the need for a careful reconsideration by 
the United States President and his advisers. Characteristic of the 
new developments, both in Eastern Europe and in the Near East, 
was the use of force as an instrument of foreign policy. 

The first sharp test of Ac new Soviet policy in the satellites 
came in Poland on October 21. 1956, when a nationalistically 
oriented Communist, Wladyslaw Gomulka, was reirutated as sec- 
retary of the Polish Communist Party. The Soviet leaders gave their 
reluctant approval of the subsequent changes in the personnel and 
domestic policies of the Polish government. A similar situation in 
Hungary, however, was viewed in Moscow as having been the 
result of effective sabotage by the imperialist camp. Indeed, the 
Hun^rian people, embittered by a decade of Soviet rule, had 
risen up, first against the USSR, and then against Communism 
Itself. The Soviet response on November 4, 1956, was a brutal 
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mil.un- attacl: on Hungiiv which broU acKie rcsislanco wilhin 
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greater Soviet involvement in the Middle East. Nevertheless, the 
United Stales once again appealed to the United Nations for a 
solution. The United States’found itself aligned with the USSR 
against its western allies, who vetoed Secunty Council action m 
the matter. \Vlien the USSR subsequently announced that it 
would send volunteers to hdp the Egyptians, however. President 
Eisenhower took exception— but he dalared tliat he would strongly 
support counter-action within the United Nations. An eventual 
cease-fire in the Egyptian conflict was secured under United Nations 
auspices and immediate steps were taken to develop the first United 
Nations emergency police force with which to supervise the evacua- 
tion of the foreign troops and stabilize the area. 

Tcmporanly, at least, the United Stales policy was assuming 
lliat the brutal suppression of freedom in Hungary would have no 
sequel, that the USSR would not send its volunteers to support 
the Arabs, and that the Kremlin would not return to the Stalinist 
policies which liad been disaviavved so recently. Whether this ap- 
prahal of the situation was conect, only time would tell, but none 
would deny that the United States objectives in implementing the 
long-run purposes of the United Nations were nobly inspired. To 
be sure, the experience of that organization would not encourage 
optimistic hopes for its success in dealing with questions concern- 
ing the cold war and emetpng nationalism. It remained to be seen 
whether the United Nations would be more successful now that it 
was vigorously supported by the United States. 


Conclusion 

Since 19^5, the maken of foreign policy for the United States 
lave lud only limited success in defining the international situa- 
tion as it lus actually existed. At some times they defined it 
wrongly. George Kennan's remark in 1955, “I do not recognize Uic 
world of which Mr. Dulles is speaking," could with modifications 
luve been applied to 1945, 1947, and 1950. Tlic inexperience of 
President Truman and his SccreWiy of State, James F. Byrnes, may 
luve been in part responsible for their oversimplified interpreta- 
tions of llic international situations they confronted. Mr. Truman's 
o'vii forthright personality may have conlnbutcd to the stereotypes 
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icsponsibililics of ibc UinlcJ Stales in a cliangiiig woild ami the 
responses of public opinion it llionui A. Iliilcj', A DipIotiialJC 
IJi5lor>'of Ilic Aincficaii People (5th cd, Appleton Centnt) Oofts. 
1955), Matslull Kiuppcn, An fnliodiiclion to Aincricjn Foreign 
PoIiC>- (Harper and Bios, 1956). 'ievvs the last decade as icpicsait- 
ing one situation, and is consinceJ tlut tlic flexible application of 
jxDwcr jsolilics through mihlai)* alliances is still the hot polic)' for 
the United States. The problem soUing apprtuch lus been dcscl- 
oped for the scars ““dcr llic guidance of tlic late Leo 

PasvolsVy, Major Pioblems of United States Foreign J’olicy (Tlic 
BtooVings Institution). 'Ihc aithc decade has recently been can* 
\-3Sscd in United States Foreign Polic)', I9.^; i9;5 (Broobings Insti- 
tution, 1956). ^^lc series publishol for the Council on Foreign 
Relations and uiittcn until J949 by |. C. Cambell el al, and thac* 
after by R. P. Stebbins et al. The United Stales in World Adaixx. 
J94;-J947; ‘9s®; *9>‘: ‘95>; ‘954; ‘955 (Har^ 

and Brothers), prcsaits in a felicitous style the icspctthe foreign 
and domestic factors insoUed m developing and executing foreign 
policies. *l1ic bibliognphics and chronology of uoild events at the 
ends of these volumes are particulaily useful, along with Ihc short 
appraisals by Henry L Roberts, “Recent Boohs on International 
Rcblions,” in tlic quarterly Foreign Affairs, ‘Hicsc publications 
should be compared with tlic inlcmalional point of view reflected 
in the annual Suncy of fntcniatioiul .^Ulairs (Roval Institute of 
International Aflairs), a series developed by Arnold Toynbee for 
which Peter Calvocorcssi is now icspoiisihlc. Hie New Vork Times 
presents the best single coiilcmporaty coverage of foreign poliev. 
but its approach in certain areas, as for example the Near East, 
should be compared nilU that of the Christian Science Monitor* 
which is mote favorable to the Arabs. 

Long-run responsibilities of United States foreign poliev arc 
necessarily emphasized in Goodrich and Simons. TJic United Na- 
tions and the iMainteiiaiiec of fiilcnialional Peace ami Sccuntv. 
{Brookings Institution, 1955), and Daniel S. Chccvcr and H. F. 
i^v^nd, Jr., Organizing for Peace (Houghton Mifflin. 1954) • Tlie 
limitatiorrs of United Nations procedures in settling ideological 
and political problems relating to Communism and nationalism are 
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of Foreign Re1ati9ns, and suggests that while the United States 
should keep its powder dr\-, noimal relations between the United 
Stales and the USSR can develop to the extent that the desires of 
the people of the Soviet Union become more important in deci- 
sion making. George F. Kennan’s appraisals of the softening of the 
Russian line appear in US News and World Report (June, 1956) 
and in Harpers (August, 1936). A contrary point of view can be 
found in Philip E. Mosely, "Soviet Foreign Policj-: New Goals or 
New Manners?”, Foreign Affairs ( Jul}', 1956) . 

The question of NATO and German reunification has been fully 
canvassed in recent periodical literature and in William W- Kauf- 
man (ed.). Military Policy and National Security (Princeton. 
1956). George Kennan and James Warburg represent a minorit>' 
view in their support for neutralization of Germany, as does Jean- 
Louis Asder, La Politique Etrangcrc des £fats-Unis vers FAlIe- 
magne (Librairie Nizet, Paris; 1936). Lord Ismay, NATO— The 
First Five Years, 19^9-1954 (Bosch, Utrecht; 1955), suggests the 
problem of maintaining the European defense establishment as 
tensions have lessened. 

Recent books on United States foreign policy in Asia have em* 
phasized the need to implement economic and psychological 
rather than military approaches. Edwin O. Reischauer, Wanted; 
An Asian Policy (Alfred A. Knopf, 1933) su^ests that securitv- 
pacts are least effective, that economic development is too slow 
and costly, and that propaganda and education can contribute the 
most for this area. Lnwence H. Battistini, The United States and 
Asia (F. A. Praegcr, 1936), feels that the fight for freedom in Asia 
should be against its most pernicious scourge — abject and degrad- 
ing poverty. W. W. Rostov and Richard W. Hatch, American 
PoHcy in Asia (John ^Yiley and Sons, 1953) are sympathehc 
toward a policy of recognizing Communist China, and a legal case 
for Tcco^ition can be found in Quincy Wright. “The Chinese 
Recognition Problem,” American /ounial of Jntemarional Law 
(July, 1933), pp. 3ZO-339. 

The problem of nationalism in underdeveloped countries has 
been extensively considered. Miriam S. Farley', United States Rela- 
tions with Southeast Asia (Institute of Paafic Relations, i955)» 
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and William Haidcnon. The Nov Nalioiis of Soulhc^t Asia 
POI.CJ- ,V«ocuho„. 

I c te5P0..Jms foicig.. l»lWcs. lUltod L, llosUm AMdlc East 
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BASIC TENETS OF LATIN AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY 
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The North American nation shares the continent with sister re- 
publics whose hsenty votes ha\c often proved dccisisc in the 
making of momentous United Nations decisions, not to mention 
measures adopted within the Or^nization of American States, 
known as the O AS. . . 

The annual trade of the United States with Latin America is 
about 53.5 billion in each direction. In 3 report to the President 
by Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, as special ambassador, this highly 
respected scholar wrote in 1953: “As a market for our commercial 
exports Latin America is as important to us as all of Europe and 
more important than Asia, Africa, and Oceania combined. As a 
source of United States imports, the Latin American republics 
have even greater relatise impoitancr^ standing well ahead of 
Europe or other continents."* 

In matters of foreign policy, each Latin American country faces 
many specific problems arising from individual domestic condi- 
tions. So, when eamining the international position of Latin 
America, we must limit our analysis to only a few general aspecte, 
more or less generic to all the members of that large community. 
We shall consider here the following: national swercignty, peace- 
ful solution of mCemational controversies, collective sccurit)’, 

. peaceful coexistence, eagerness for dcmoCTacy, economic coopeia* 
tion, and intei-Amcrican solidarity. 

National Sovereigniy 

The countries of Latin America are passionately independent- 
' From the territory of the colonies that Te\olled against Spain, 
eighteen nations emerged and not even the extraordinary genius 
of Simon Bolivar could hold them together. In contrast, the Anglo- 
Saxon* and Portuguese colonies became single countries after win- 
ning their freedom. Had the Spanish colonies acted in like man- 

* “Report to the Pitsidcot, United Stales Latin .Wencan Relations.'’ by 
Milton S. Eisenhower, Department of Slate PublicaUon ezgo Intcr-Amencan 
Senes .^7, December 1953, pp. *-3, ’ 

»Tlus eroression, comcnicnt to Latin Americans, dismisses many com- 
ponents m the national cultures of Canada and the Umted States, as 'the cx 
pr^on America’’ likewise dismtssa many components m the national 

cultures of the sutes it embraces. 
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ncr there would be today only four gigantic nations on the Amer- 
ican continent: the United States of America, the United States 
of Latin America, the United Slates of Brazil, and Canada. 

Tire deeply rooted love of independence motivates the pohev' 
of all Latin American nations, wliethcr Spanish-, Portguese-, or 
French-speaking. It explains why the principle of nonintervention 
soon became the sounding note of Latin American diplomacy. 
Tliat principle was formally recognized at the BuenoS Aires Con- 
ference (1936) as kejstonc of intcr-Ameiican solidarity. Later 
on, it grew into a multilateral obligation agreed upon in treaty form, 
the violation of which is treated by the American community as an 
act of aggression entailing collective sanctions. Latin Americans 
reject not only outright intervention, but any sort of interference 
in their domestic or external affairs. Several of tlieir countries were, 
years ago, tlie helpless victims of United States political inter- 
vention and military occupation. Such dreadful experience belongs 
to the past, but it explains the determination of Latin America 
firmly to uphold the principle of nonintervention. 

As a corollary to nonintervention, Latin Americans uphold the 
principle of self-determination. Their people insist on remaining 
tire exclusive masters of their national destiny. Their form of gov- 
ernment and their government’s ideology are theit concern, and 
theirs alone. Tliey should be so, for no single nation has a monop- 
oly on wisdom. Also, interventions can be practiced only by the 
strong; and national power certainly is not, and has never been, 
correlated with virtue. Moreover, the inter-American policy known 
, as Pan Americanism does not aim at totalitarianism. It respects and 
stimulates the creative diversity of all the American nations. Union 
does not imply uniformity, enforced conformity. By respecting 
the personality of its neighbors, each Latin American country feels 
it can acquire a wealth of knowledge for itself. 

This passion for independence lias led the Latin American re- 
publics to clarity the nature and to limit the extent of diplomatic 
protection. Since they ate no longer colonial territories, their gov- 
ernments share the view tlial no trace of extraterritoriality sliall 
ever be tolerated among them. When a foreign citizen decides to 
settle and live in a country, Latin Americans assume that he is will 
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tinction ® Tliere are, it is liu^ some international causes at the 
bottom of so regrettable a situation, but Latin Americans them- 
selves are directly and mainly responsible for what happens inside 
their borders. 

Moreover, economic conditions arc not the only obstacles in the 
path of democracj' on the American continent. Democracy cannot 
function without due respect for universal suffrage and popular 
sovereignh’. Free elections are the only assurance that popular 
soveieignt}’ will be respected. Democracy always assumes that 
political issues can be settled without violence and by majority 
rule; that minorities are to abide by such rule; and tliat majorities, 
in turn, will respect minority rights. Furthermore, democracv’ can- 
not function without freedom of thought, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of the press. Citizens in a democracy must tolerate 
political opposition and dissent, no matter how strongly thej feel 
against them. Freedom docs not mean granting others only the 
ri^t to agree, but also the right to disagree; otherwise the dif- 
ference would be one of mere labels between democracy and 
totalitarianism. Democracy welcomes criticism and opposition; 
totalitarianism tolerates only obedience and applause. 

A further block against the democratic process of Latin America 
lias been the often abusive interference of the military in political 
matters. Citizens properly respect the armj, an institution whose 
sacred dut)* is to protect national sovereignty and independence. 
Like the national flag, the army is a S}Tnbol of nationalih'- But 
militaristic coups d’etat, wherever they occur, arc a blow to demo- 
cratic institutions. Th<^- certainly do not help democraev'. 

Neither does caudillismo, strongman rule, the evils of which 
^tin Americans have traditionally suffered. Democracy has noth- 
ing in common with government by force or with arbitrarv’ rule 
whether by civilian or military dictators. Democracy can be pro- 
moted only under freedom and bj- democratic means. The only 
way to save democracy is to practice it. And not only must it be 
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protected from outside threats; it must also be defended from 
within. What people stand “agiinst” is significant, but what thej- 
stand "for” is. to say the least, cqially important. Thus,^ it is not 
enough for anyone to assert: "1 am against communism. He may 
s.iy.it truly, but Saying it does not prove that he stands for 
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the heaviest burden in the practice of this doctrine. Its territory 
and its diplomatic missions abroad liavc granted protection to a 
large number of political refugees. In order to survive, the practice 
of asylum will have to be, however, respected with equal zeal by 
all Latin American governments, for no single one of them can be 
expected to assume, uniblerally and by itself, the heavy responsi- 
bilities inherent in this humanitarian policy’. 

Finally, there is an aspect of their social democracy of which 
Latin Americans can be l^^imately proud: racial equality. Latin 
Americans have no race problems. Tliey stand for complete and 
absolute racial equality'. It must surprise nobody, therefore, that in 
international conferences Latin American voices always speal: 
Strongly against racial discrimination, however masked. As a matter 
of fact, the great majority of the Latin American countries pro- 
claimed simultaneously their independence and the abolition of 
slas’cry. 

Of one thing the test of the world can be sure: Latin America, 
born under liberty, will remain on the side of democracy. 

Eeonom/e Co-operation 

Economic cooperation between governments is the next feature 
in this survey of Latin America's international position. 

Latin Americans are pictured too often as idealistic and romantic 
creatures. They do lov e beauty, and art is for them a v-ital necessity. 
'Their culture is essentially artistic. But the strong emphasis placed 
by Latin Americans on the material and economic aspects of Pan 
Americanism is definite proof that they know' how and when to 
keep their feet on the ground. 

Nearly all the theoretical avenues of Pan Americanism have 
l>een explored. 'The philosophy of the inter American system has 
reached impressive heights. Latin Americans want now to imple- 
ment the economic substance of their regional association. Pan 
Americanism means to them something more tangible tlian politi- 
cal and juridical commitmenb. 'They will insist increasingly on 
economic measures. 'They hold that, just as the American govem- 
rnents are helping each other in tlic field of international politics, 
. they can and must help each oOict in the field of economics. 
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exaggerate the need of South America for capital to promote a 
sound economic dc\elopment. The nations of Latin America pay 
for what they obtain from us. Their purchases from us arc gov- 
erned almost wholly by the TOlume of our purchases from them.” 
And in a recent publication of the Pan American Union, Dr. 
Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, then Amhassadof of the Republic of 
Colombia in Washington, commented: "Eserything Latin Amer- 
ica buys in the United States is paid for with monej* which Latin 
Americans earned with the sweat of their brow, while other con- 
tinents pay for their purchases with money presented to them by 
the United States.”* 

Investments of private United States capital throughout Latin 
America amount to $6 billion. Thej- jicld a profit of nearly Si 
billion annually, which means more than i6 per cent return to the 
United States investors. 

Latin America is walling and ready to increase its business rela- 
tions with the United States. What it could nc\cr do is to freeze 
its possibilities for progress, should inler-Amciican economic co- 
operation fail to produce concrete results. In tliat case Latin 
America will, of course, notably increase its international trade 
with other regions of the world, for inter-American solidarit}* can 
nes'cr be bought by giving up Latin America’s prosperitj-. If 
financial policies of the United Slates handicap or prci-ent Latin 
America s trade ivith the North American republic, then Latin 
America may have to trade with countries of different ideology- 

taiin America and fhe Unif«d Sloths 

A survey would be incomplete if it failed to mention another 
feature of Latin America s inlemational policj’: the special ties of 
friendship that hind it to the United States. 

The Larin American countries had, in the past, a great deal of 
trouble with the United Stales. Happily for inter-Americao soli- 
darity, the ^ys of “dollar diplomacj-,’’ the ‘Tjig-stick .polic),” and 
outright military occupation have g?ven way to the “good-neighbor 
policy. There is today no basic antagonism between Latin Aroer- 

C ^ 1*95” Relation!,” Pan American Union, 
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eminent must never make the mistake of thinking that Latin 
Americans are unconditional friends. Tlicir pioud ancestry, their 
dj-pamic present, and their hopeful future entitle them to be 
treated as equals among equals. Latin Americans believe in friend- 
ship, not in servitude. Tlicy expect their political ties with the 
United States to be profitable for all concerned, Tliey are not 
satellites, but bona fide partners. They are convinced that the 
American family of nations still has many battles to win: the con- 
solidation of inter-American prosperity and the gradual strengthen- 
ing of a world order resting on justice under freedom. Thej' are 
not skeptical or pessimistic. The>' share an untiring faith in their 
continent and in mankind. It would be a political blunder to 
destroy such faith. 

As fat as inter-American relations ate concerned, the worst 
is over. The American republics liavc established forever their in- 
ternational personalit)'. Theirs can easily become the continent of 
cooperation, mutual respect, and constructive friendship. In other 
continents there is no similar feeling of solidarit)’. European, Asi- 
atic, and African statesmen have tried and are still trying to develop 
it among countries sharing their continents. In the case of the 
Amerian republics, this feeling of solidarity sprang from’lhe heart 
of the American populations as soon as they had won their inde- 
pendence: this is, indeed, an original aspect of the American world. 
The Organization of American States is tmly a regional organiza- 
tion, not a political alliance based on fragile motiv'es of militarj’ 
expediency'. 

It is hard for non-Americans to properly understand this inter- 
American feeling. But it would be harder for Americans, North, 
Central, or South, to i^ore it or destroy it. We are eager to keep 
on moving forward, united and respecting each other. A spectacu- 
lar exhibition of inter-Aracrican solidarity was the meeting held at 
Panama (July, 1956) where nineteen Presidents of the American 
republics gathered at the invitation of President Ricardo Arias Es- 
pinosa to join in the OAS commemoration of Sim6n Bolivar’s 
historical Congress of 1 826 (the first Pan American conference ever 
held). On that occasion the presidents of the American republics 
solemnly subscribed the following Declaration: 
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CHAPTER 


CONTROLS AND FOREIGN POLICIES 
IN LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


It is hard to perceive real and permanent "controls” of foreign 
relations in states without patliamcnbr)- regimes. True, in the west- 
ern hemisphere as elscwhac, legislatwrcs must approsc treaties and 
declarations of war. But in the Latin American republics, as in their 
iiorthem neighbor, foreign relations arc conducted cssentblly hj* 
the executive, and to most of them "executive” means the presi- 
dent and. nobody else. 

The western hemisphere b characterized b)’ presidential initia- 
tive in foreign relations. Chiefs of stale, and they alone, are re- 
sponsible for making their nations’ foreign policy. In those 
American republics where people can vote freely, the sole control 
over the executive is the ballot box; and it is a control only when 
voters take interest in specific intcrrrational issues. Howesxr, once 
in power, the ne^v president becomes another undisputed master 
of his nations foreign policy. He can ignore the opinion of his 
cabinet and, popular or unpopular, his foreign secretary is accounta- 
ble only to him. The people must wait until the next presidential 
election to show their approval or disapproval of an administra- 
tion s policy. No other legal pennancnl "controls” are available. 

Tluoughout the American republics sporadic contacts are kept 
between the executive and the legislative power, concerning meas- 
ures of international policy: but these contacts cannot be termed 
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ministeis, counselors or secretaries, in reward for political sersices 
or simply because of personal infinence. Exceptions are Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico, among othen, which have diplomatic service 
of professional le\el. Mexico preserved a professional diplomatic 
service even throughout many of the long years of the Revolution. 
An increasing political slabilitj* will very soon enable all Latin 
American countries to utilize well-trained diplomatic ex-perts, 
closely idenliSed with national issues although relatively immune 
from the whims of domestic poliev-. 

llie previous remarks should not convej- the unwarranted idea 
tint the Latin American republics have neither foreign policj' nor 
real diplomats. Thej- have clear-cut foreign policies. And diplo- 
mats need not be career men in order to fulfill adequately or even 
brilliantly their delicate functions. Noncareer men, whether as 
chiefs of mission, counselors, or secretaries, very often prove as 
. competent and successful as professional diplomats. 

Now to examine specific cases in nine representative countries 
of this vast, complex, and promising Latin American world. 

Bolivia 

\Vlicn Bolivia secured independence (in 182$) it had three 
times its present territorv-. During the nineteenth centur)’ and for 
a good part of the twentieth its foreign policy was largely con- 
cerned with tcnitorial issues and access to the sea. Since 1952 the 
tanpliasis in Bolivia’s foreign poliev- has been related to the vital 
problem of the living conditions of its population. According to a 
1^7 cstirnatc bj' the Minister of Public Health, 9S per cent of the 
Bolivian population suffered from intestinal parasites, especiallv 
hookworm; 90 per cent were undemourished; malaria prevailed m 
80 per cent of the country; and tuberculosis was widespread. In the 
United States, only three deaths in cs-cry ten arc clue to communi- 
table diseases, whereas in Latiri America eight in es'cry- ten deaths 
arc due to communicable diseases (tuberculosis, intestinal infec- 
tions. niabria, and parasites).* Tlicsc conditions do not exist in 
Bolivia only; simibr conditions prevail in other Latin American 

»Tl.e -WiVav liv IjurcniT Dngswi. Ilfnrv Holt and Co. New YoiV. 

r- js- 
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and Chile. It has opened means of communication between Cocha- 
bamba and Santa Cruz, the most important economic zones of the 
country. Presently, the Bobvian gos-emment is building a pipeline 
for the transportation of oil to Argentina and to Chile. It must 
consolidate the nation’s economy if the Rev’olub'on is to sunive. 

The recent statute of its Foreign Sersice reflects Bolivia’s reso- 
lutionarj' spirit. Adopted in 19^ under Paz Estenssoro, the new 
diplomatic regulations exhibit the wholesome transformation of 
Bolivia from feudalism to democracy. 'Tlie diplomatic statute con- 
demns the mining oligarchy that “sold the beedom of the coun- 
try" and wasted its natural resources. The document aims at or- 
ganizing a solid. and ell-trained body of career diplomats. An 
Institute of International Law, a dependent organ of the Foreign 
Department, is created for the purpose of providing theoretical and 
, practical training to Foreign &r\ice students. The Institute will 
also investigate Bolivia's specific inlemational interests and policy, 
as well as traditional questions of international and diplomatic law; 
its regulations must be appro\-ed by the Foreign Department, 
Career men cannot be dismissed without previous administratis e 
bearings to give them fait opportunity to defend themselves. All 
mcmbOT of tlie scriice ate subject to rotation and transfer, to and 
from the Department at home and the san'ous diplomatic missions. 
Before assignment abroad, Bolhian diploroab must spend at least 
two years in the Department They arc not to be Lept more than 
four j'cars in Europe or three years abroad in the American con- 
tinent; tbereafler they return to work in Uic Department. 

Among merits that may lead to promotion, the regulations make 
reference to "tlie publication of books and the. writing of studies 
on international questions of direct interest to Bolivia." 

Congress ratifies treaties; only then do they becomedaw. Should 
one of the hyo houses of Congress reject a treaty, they' meet jointly 
to consider it further. Congress can suggest modifications or offer 
proporaU to the execulisc. Tlie htlcr may set up official technical 
committees to examine treaties or economic agreements, and 
choose the persons or agencies to senx on them. 

Boliria s diplomacy lias so far succeeded in protecting the Rcso- 
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Missoes, with France on the Amapa, and with England on British 
Guiana 'were settled hy arbitration. Disputes with Peru on the 
common frontier and Nvith Bolisia on the tcrritoi>- of Acre were 
settled by direct negotiation. 

Brazilian diplomacj’ has shown competence and cfKcaC}' in 
friendly settlement of controx-ersies, largely because of the talent 
of Rio Branco, Foreign Minister from 1902 to 1912. Tliis celebrated 
Brazilian statesman well deserxes the international reputation won 
b)- his brilliant accomplishments. He promoted a respectable tra- 
dition: the use of diplomacj* instead of military might. Classic 
• lines were applied by him: the juridical cqualitj* of states acclaimed 
by the Hague Conference (1907) when Ruy Barbosa (another 
famous Brazilian internationalist) represented his country; non- 
intervention in domestic affairs; peaceful solution of international 
conflicts, especially through arbitration; constitutional condemna- 
tion of the use of force as an instrument of foreign policy; inter- 
American solidaritj'; diplomatic flexibility, as shown in disputes 
with Uruguay and other conflicts over I^ticia and the Chaco; a 
' spirit of moderation and practical realism. These principles and 
rules became the guideposts of Brazil’s international policj’. Brazil 
enjoys high prestige in international relations, and one probable 
reason is its Foreign Department’s constructive spirit of harmony 
and conciliation. 

The Brazilian diplomatic service is outstanding in technical 
training, organization, and quality. 'Ttamaratj',” the familiar name 
of the Foreign Department (from the building that houses it), lias 
rightly become a sjnonjrn for tactful diplomacy. The Foreign 
Department consults directly with other executive departments 
such as the Treasury, Agriculture, Communications, and Public 
WoiVs, as well as with the Central Railwaj’s; the Bank of Brazil, 
the National Council of Economj*, the Federation of Industnes, 
the Federation of Business Associations, the Bank for Economic 
Development, the Centra! Commissions for Prices, and the Brazil- 
ian Institute of Geography and Statistics. These bodies often 
provide experts needed in diplomatic missions abroad. The Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army, the mihtaij- departments, and the National 
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Security Council, together with the National Council for Technical 
Im-cstigations and the CommisMon on Exports of Strategic Ma- 
terials, aln-aj-s have a voice in matters concerning atomic cnerg}' 
and products classified as stratc^c materials. Tlie Department has 
a Consultative Committee, to study commercial agreements. Its 
members are represenbtives of official agencies, state organs, pro- 
ducers, and commercial groups. It examines esety- question related 
to economic or trade agreements. Tlic appropriate sectors of 
national life have a voice in this agency. The Department also tabes 
very much into account public opinion and the soice of the press, 
and explains the reasons behind decisions taben in serious inter- 
national issues affecting national interests. 

In cultural aspects, the Foreign Department works in harmony 
with the Department of Education. It includes a Brazilian Insti- 
tute of Education, Science and Culture, founded in furtherance of 
UNESCO's policy. On the staff of seseral embassies and legations 
are representatives of the academic and intellectual circles. 

A commission in the Foreign Department deals with histoiy 
boobs and their possible rerision, mostly in matten related to 
Brazilian diplomatic history’. 

Co-operati\e relations are maintained between the Foreign De- 
partment and the Congress which has the bst word on the opening 
or closing of diplomatic missions, the appointment of ambassadors 
and ministers, and the ratification of treaties. Congress alone can 
authorize the declaration of war or the conclusion of peace. .A 
diplomatic official acts pcnnanenlly as liaison officer between the 
Foreign Department and Congress. Members of Congress are often 
included among the delegates to inter-American meetings or to 
the United Nations Assembly. 

In World War II, Brazil became an early and active ally of the 
democratic world. It contributed all-out economic collaboration 
and military bases, patrolled the South Atlantic by sea and air, and 
sent a military’ force which took an acti\e part in the Italian cam- 
paigns. The war emphasized the military’ importance of North 
Africa, the strategic \alue of the South Atlantic, and the need for 
strengthening collective security in the western hemisphere — three 
matters of marked significance for Brazilian foreign policy. 
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Bmil-s Emope^n policy after Ihe rr-ar ctotecterked by Uie 
piomolion of trade relations rvith England and Germany, of en - 
teral relations mtb France, anrl of migratory, econonrre, and cnl- 
tntal relations rrntli Italy. A special treaty sens s.gned rvitli Fottap 
in rrrra to create the basis of a Portogneae.Btaz.l.an commun.ty of 
»ide Ue. In the inter-American field Brazil co.rt.nnes to seek the 
best possible relations rsilh its sister republics. Particular y signifr 
L„, rits Lrcasing economic rdations with tje “nntees o he 
Plata (Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay) and with the United 
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social and political growth; (h) international protection of human 
rights, with due respect for nonintervention; (i) development of 
iriteniational trusteeship; (j) expansion of technical and economic 
aid on a permanent basis; (k) peaceful use of atomic cnag)*. 

Chile 

WHien Chile embarked on independence (1810), its Erst junta 
created only two departments: tliat of Government and ^Var, 
entrusted also with matters of foreign policv*, and that of Finance. 
A year later, the Chilean Congress was gis en the dcTicale task of 
directing the foreign policy of the nevv country, and the General 
Secrctar)’ of the Congress acted as Foreign Secretary, The first 
diplomatic envoy of Chile to the Buenos Aires government was 
accredited by the Congress. Tim fact di$p 1 a)S a democratic trend 
deeply rooted in the Chilean people and their political institutions: 
the high significance of the legjslatis-e branch of the government. 
But after 1812, the Congress ceased to handle foreign policj’ and a 
foreign minister was appointed. After independence was fully 
achies’cd (1818), an Oficial Af3)-or’ of the new Foreign Dejart* 
ment was designated; later on, an Under Secretary. 

From the beginning, emphasis on political democracy and a 
deep feeling of inter-American solidaritj- actuated Chile’s diplo- 
macy. Latin America in the early nineteenth century was much 
more united than today. In spite of deficiencies in thc roeans of 
communication, all the countries shared a feeling of Americanits- 
The new nations enjo) ed together the novelty of libert)', a common 
pride of sictor)’ in a common fight San Martin from Argentina, 
O'Lliggins from Chile, and Bolirat from greater Colombia, were 
indeed brothers-in arms. Together thej- liad won the total emanci- 
pation of South America, National frontiers meant little: a whole 
continent wus at stake. Morally, South America was but one 
gigantic nation. 

iVi'e mention Ihb offcial nuj-or (lita^v major official) because the prac 
lice of appointing cficiales inaTores stai presaDs in some goseinmeDl agencies 
of LaUn Amend, much to the disbcM of foreign diplomats who have trouble 
finding an appropriate translatioD of the expression. The OficiaJ Maior is .some- 
what hlc a United Sutes .Assistant SccrcUrv in charge of admmatrativc and 
personnel matters. ' “ 
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TI1C Eovemmcnt of Chile did not rcslrict itself 1° Cliilean 
mtionallin filling official posB of the Chilean state. In .8.8 
Antonio losfi de Irisnti, a Goatenmlan. heeame Scet^T- of the 
Intetioi and acted as Chfican Foreign Minister, Francisco Rir-as a 
Colonrhian, nas appointed Oficial Mayor; later he seas appointed 
diplomatic secretary to Itiaarri and n^esented «.e R=P"tl.o of 
Chile in Europe. In 1826, a Spanmi (nan Fianeiseo Zegers, oho 
had serr ed in the Spanish Foreign Office dining the short togdom 
of Napoleon’s brother Joseph, heeame Oficial Mayor of CInles 
Forei™ Department. And in .82,, Andres Bello, the outstanding 
schoto fiorveneanela, came to Chile to become Oficu! Ma or 
of the Treasury. Bello later held the post of Oficia Mayor in the 
Del^rtmerol Foreign Relations nhere 
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at the Department, three elements are considered for promotion: 

(a) efEcienc\-; (b) leadership and methodical wort; (c) discipline. 
WTien officials are assigned abroad, additional elements arc tahen 
into consideration in all cases of promotion : (a) capacity to report; 

(b) adjustment to foreign environments; and (c) ability to malce 
contacts. 

The Chilean Congress ratifies or rejects international treaties, it 
alone can declare war. and mast appros'e all appointments of chiefs 
of rhission by the President. Article 42 of the Constitution directs 
the Senate to “give the President of the republic an opinion when- 
e\er consulted by him”; the President frequently avails himself 
of this procedure. The Foreign Secietai)’, in turn, often appears 
before Congress or its Committees to explain important aspects of 
Chile’s foreign policy’. . 

The Foreign Minister can obtain advice from two Consultative 
Commissions composed of technical experts, mostly university pro- 
fessors and former chiefs of mission. *1116 first of these two ^dies 
is dedicated to the codificaUon of international bw, as recom- 
niended by various intcr-American resolutions. Tlie second is con- 
cerned entirely with problems of the Antarctic region and the 
administration of Antarctic tenilories claimed by Chile. 

The Foreign Department keeps in close contact with the Depart- 
ments of the Treasury, National Economy, and Education, as well 
as with the University of Chile and the CbQean Commission for 
Intellectual Co-operation, 

Public opinion, through a free press, everts a notable influence in 
the formubtion of Chile’s foreign policy. 

'Hie. foreign policy of Chile in 1956 embraces the following 
principal items: (a) peaceful solution of international conflicts and 
controversies; (b) active colbboialion with international agencies; 

(c) universal, and especially inter-American solidarity, (d) abhor- 
rence of secret diplomacy; (c) Tcjection of the policy of babnee of 
power, as well as the formation of blocs to implement such babnee; 
(f) constant respect of treaty commitments; (g) juridical equality 
of states; (h) nonintervention; (i) opposition to the formation of 
blocs among tlic American republics; (j) fair treatment to under- 
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Costa Rica’s strong national personalilj* and its faith in the useful- 
ness of diplomatic negotiation. 

Members of Costa Rica’s foreign sersicc are selected for com- 
petence, honest)', good conduct, cultural background, and patri- 
otism. Costa Rica’s Foreign Department, as happens in other coun- 
tries where Church and Stale are not se}»rated, deals also, although 
rather superficially, with religious matten. It is officially called the 
Department of Foreigir Relations and Cull. Tlie Foreign Secrctarj' 
is expected to maintain cordial and good relations with the Roman 
Catholic Church and to facilitate whatever the laws and regulations 
concede for the exercise of religious services. Tire Foreign Depart- 
ment’s Division of Protocol (not a political division) periodically 
informs the diplomatic missions of Costa Rica about pertinent 
domestic matters. The Diplomatic Division of the Department is 
entrusted with "keeping and investigating the record of nationals 
and foreigners whose activities, political creed and origin deserve 
to be watched.” 

'Tire Foreign Secretary may appear before Congress (Asambica 
Lcgislatfva). He mmt submit to the latter a jearly report on the 
Department's activities and can recommend projects to the Foreign 
Relations Committee of Congress. He must, finally, keep in touch 
with other official agencies, to co^irdinate policj- affecting inter- 
national organizations. 

Costa Rica has had, on several occasions, serious diplomatic 
incidents with ncigliboting Nicaragua. Tlie recent ones were set- 
tled peacefully, in 1948 and 1955, thanks to the timely and active 
intervention of the regional system (the Inter-American Peace 
Commission, and the Rio Treat)-). 

Costa Rica has p 1 a)ed in Central America a role somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Uruguay in South America: both states arc relative!) 
small and boUi are peaceful and democratic. Both liave waged 
similar fights for the protection of human rights and the extension 
of democratic governments. 

Like Uruguay, Costa Rica does not have an "Indian” problem- 
Ils population is homogeneous, peaceful, literate, and basicall) 
democratic. 
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respect Ecuador’s foicigii policy has been, up to now, the liistor)' 
of Ecuador’s military and diplomatic conflict with its neighbors, 
particularly Peru, over the possession of Amazonian lands. The fact 
tliat at present Ecuador, IDce Bolivia, a3^•e^s only one-third of its 
original area reveals the seriousness of tliis problem. One must 
remember, in this respect, that other countries such as Mexico 
(which lost more than half its territory to the United States) are 
striking examples of the hardships endured, in Latin America as in 
other regions of the world, by patriotic peoples determined to pre- 
serve their nations’ boundaries. 

Both the Foreign Secretary of Ecuador and the Under Secrctar)' 
have “Little Cabinets” of their own. Otherwise, we find here tlie 
usual Departments: Foreign Service (including an Economic and 
a Library section); Diplomatic (with three sections: Diplomatic, 
Political, and Cultural Relations); International Boundaries; Inter- 
national Organizations (with sections for the United Nations, the 
Organization of American Stales, and International Treaties and 
Conferences); Consular and Trade Matters; Protocol; Documaita- 
tion and Aicliives; and last but not Icas^ a Juridical Consultati\c 
Group. 

Tlrcre is an organic law for Ecuador’s Foreign Service. The perti- 
nent Article states that: “the external sovereignty of tlie Republic 
is exercised through the consular and diplomatic representations.” 
x\nd further: tlie Foreign Service is a public career and only those 
admitted in accordance with the regulations [of this or^nic law] 
can be appointed to fill the vacancies in the consular and diplo- 
matic service, as well as in the Department of Foreign Relations. 
Tliis article is interesting because it tends to erase the cleavage 
betvveeu diplomatic personnel sent abroad and Foreign Depart- 
ment personnel stationed at home. 

To enter the Foreign Service candidates must meet the follow- 
ing requiiemcnts: (a) nationahty by birth; (b) abachelor’s degree, 
(c) registration for military service; (d) well-established morahtv. 
(c) intellectual culture; and (f) good health. Candidates who 
satisfy these requirements arc permitted to take a special qualifv mg 
examination. ^ 
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jxaccfiil means; (b) Kciuclor coiidanii* most cmplutirally all acts 
of Jggicssioii, ami tlic acquisilioii !>j' force of the tctiilon,- of any 
nation; (c) witliin the danoctalic idea, each state lus tltc light 
to adopt its osui idcologj- and fonii of goscimncnit; (d) the exist- 
ence of an inlcmational coinmumly imposes the obligation to 
organize liic niuliul intcidcpaidcncc of lutions within a demo 
aatic system of free peoples; (c) the highly dcs eloped nations base 
a duty to help the less dcsclojxrd; (f) Ecuador opjwscs all forms 
of colonialism as well as the exploitation of racbl minotilics ot 
discrimination against them; (g) respect for imman rights and for 
the independence of nations as a Imic condition of human soli- 
darity; (h) Kciudor fasots the existence and growth of regional 
sjslcms as long as lhc\- ranain incotpotated into the wider inter- 
national order, and as long as they arc based on sound gcograpbical 
facts, a common culture, and a common Imlory. 

On August 10, 1954. 1 ’rcsidcnt Josi Mara Vcbsco Ibam, in bb 
message to Congress, daily stress^ the right of acb nation to its 
own political idcologs- and form of goseniment. No president in 
the western hemisphere had been mote anplutic on this sital 
subject. Refening to the Guaicnulan situation (June, 19>4) 
Velasco Ibarra declared: “Some people have tried to nulc it appear 
as though live [prcscnlj iutcrxcnlion in Guatemala wctc needed, in 
order to present another inlcncntion. Nothing could be more 
incorrect.” And the President continued: “According to inter- 
national law, the intcncntion against which jutidial declarations 
have been adapted by the Inlcr-Amcrian S}'stcni is the direct or 
indirect intcifaence of a Stale in the affairs of another State. Ibc 
ideological inSuence of a nation, in another country, is not an 
intcrscnlion.” Ibus, explained Velasco Ibarra, it would be arbi- 
trary to speak of the - ■intcrxenlion'* of Spanish Catholicism in the 
Latin Ameiian republics. I'aking the same position taken by 
Mexico in fracas (1954), Velasco Ibam stated tliat commumst 
infiltration in Guatemala was different from an act of intervention 
by the Soviet Union. ‘TIic problem of communism and its rqjres- 
sion, he concluded, “must be left to the respective sovereignty of 
ach state and its domestic legislation. Nefarious and dangerous, 
indeed, V, ould be any theory that wtmld tend to legalize and justify 
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the towns of Central America b\OTcd annexation to Mexico. 
Thereupon the Creole “Con$ultali\-c Committee” of Gualanab 
dechred all Central America henceforth a part of Mexico, lliis 
decision did not prove popularr Costa Rica, most of El Salvador, 
and a number of towns in Honduras and Nicaragua refused to 
approve the union with Mexico. Indeed, in December 1822 a 
Congress of Delegates in San Salvador voted for annexation to the 
• United States, hoping thus to avoid incorporation into Iturbidc’s 
Empire. "ITie proposal met with no response from the then rela- 
tively weak Washington government. 

Ituibidc sent an army into Central America under General 
Vicente Fihsola to put down the opposition. Filisola defeated 
patriot forces in El Salvador and the issue seemed settled. But early 
in 1823 Iturbide was dqwscd and Filisola called a congress of the 
Central American provinces to meet in Guatemab. Tire delegates 
who attended were opposed to a continuance of the union with 
Mexico. On the first of July of that year, the independence 0! 
Central America (from Spain, Mexico, or any other power) was 
formally deebted and a Republic of Central America was consti- 
tuted. It lasted from 1823 to 1859, 2"% breaking up into the 
five countries whicli, later with Panama, would share the Central 
American isthmus. 

National rivalries had caused the disintegration of the precarious 
union, but the longing for it has remained. Even today, efforts are 
being made to restore the Central American nation. Tlic Organiza- 
Uon of Central American Stales (ODEGA; Orgaoizacion de Esfa- 
dos Centro Americanos) is a manifestation of such tendency. 
ODECA, founded in 1951 in San Salvador, is Central America’s 
regional organization. It functions within the wider frame of the 
Organization of ^erican Stales. El Salvador preserves its interest 
in Central American solidarity without prejudice to its adherence 
to, and support of, the inter-American system as embodied m the 
OAS. ^ 

Article 151 of El Salvador’s 18S6 Constitution reads: “Since it ’S 
a disjoined part of the Rcpnblic of Central America, El Salvador 
r^ins willing and able to meet with all of them [the present 
Cental Amencaa republics] ot with any of tliem, in order to seek 
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the cslablisliment of a single national go\’emnicnt, whm dreum- 
• stances will permit it and whaievcr convenient to its interests. 

To make dear the full meaning of this constitutional clause, the 
Attide adds: “and this applies to a greater Latin American Con- 
federation.” Toward the end of the nineteenth century, tins constj- 
tutional provision was pul into practice. El Salvador, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua merged into a hlajor Central American republic 
(llcpublica Mayor de Centro America), This limited experiment 
kited only three scars. At the <k«T. of tlte tssentieOi eentirty, all 
of the five CentiarAmcncan countries were apm pursuing thar 
individual national li\ es. In igai, while edebraUng tlie first cenh'^ 
of Central Mncrica’s independency another effort m favor of the 
union look placy again it failed. 

Tlie establishment in 1907 of a Caitrol Amerimn Court of 
TusUcc (in Costa Rica) reflects, in a way, this traditional bend 
to»atd Central American eontcdciaUon. The purpose of Uns Court 
«as to ensure the pcacefol solution of aU conUo>as.es. I’n'-a'f P“- 
sons uero permitted to bnog befae it then cases against atbitary . 
acts coinmiltcd by any of Uic contiacting gosemmenis m violalion 
oflrS oV "other Lses of intcmational law”; the only requir^ 
niciit was that the interested parties tad pt^ously 
legal procedures of llicir respective slates. The Court 
10^7 when the cstahlisliing convenUon was denounced by 
ragtS, Tlie Court can be resuded as a worthy eaperiment ,n the 
direction of an “'““W 
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absait from the Organization of American States or the United 
Nations. Tlie organs of ODECiV arc: ( i ) the Meetings of Chiefs 
of State; (2) the Meetings of Foreign hlinisters; (3) meetings of 
other cabinet members (of the Centra! American republics); (4) a 
Central American Seactariat (Oficina); and (5)3 Central Ameri- 
can Economic Council. With ODECA, Central America took a 
bold step toward internationalism, although on a limited sub- 
regional basis. 

The OAS Charter, in its Article 111 , leases the door open to an 
cscntual Central American union. The Article stipulates: “In the 
Organization [OAS], any new political body resulting from the 
merging of scscral member states, will find place as long as it rati- 
fies this Charter.” Tlie text was submitted by the delegation of 
El Salvador to the Ninth Intcr-Amcrican Conference (Bogota, 
1945) and approved unanimously. 

During the Tenth Intcr-Amcrican Conference held in Caracas 
( » 954 )» 1 ^'® delegation from El Salvador submitted another project, 

• to set up an Intcr-Amcrican Court of Justice, an enlargement of 
the former Central American Court. The Conference asked the 
OAS Council to c\aminc the matter and decide whether it should 
be brought to the attention of the next (Elevcntli) Intcr-Amcrican 
Conference, scheduled to meet in Quito (Ecuador) in 1938. 

.And as further evidence of El SaKador’s determination to recon- 
struct the Central American uiiioii. Article IX of the present Con- 
slilntion of that country (adopted in 1950) stipulates that: 
"Because El Sahador is a part of the Central American nation [tlic 
union], it is committed to promote the total or partial reconstnic- 
tion of the Central American Republic.” It adds that this can be 
done thiough the adoption of a federal, or a caitral Constitution 
"as long as fcpublicaii and democratic principles ate respected bv 
the new [Central American] State, and as long as the fundamental 
rights of persons and groups aic full) guaranteed" by all Uic govern- 
mails of the five (to be) confederated Stales. 

’I hctc is no question concerning El Salvador's inlcmatioiul oh 
jectivc: a Chiral American union. Finally, it is one of the m«‘-‘ 
Latin American republics which have subscribed the all-important 
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Inte-Aiiicricaii Ticity ol Pcareliil Sohtioii (i«S), Vnown as the 
Pjct of Bogota. 

(meaning "place of iMimtaiiis") was the fiist Utm Amcn- 

wamtns to “ , p,rfominant featute of Haitian 

people ^ towar* ensbsed nations, 

(liploniac) lias been American Ie^oU^tlon 

I laitiaii before Haiti won its o«n freedom. Hciui 

agamstGteat Britain, eien W 

Christoplic (the bondred Haitians who loliintcered for 

iSao) i', Ure Amaiean lUtolulion and fought at 

seti ice under Ufa) et c ro ll oy 

tlreUltleofSavan^lr^JtN^^^^^^ 

and guns to help Snnta “ ^^mte-fonnet ilaie, grandson of 
cinaiiciiiation. „f Haitian independence-tried to 

an African king, and pr United States, cien before 

promote friendly >0 >t™“ „„n eoniitre. Haiti 

French colonialism had “ y^jbiiglon go'eninicnt waited more 
was treated '>^g„iill,. reco|iiaing Uie Repoblie of Haiti, 

tlian sixty years j’uie who later beoinic HaiU's nrst 

Dessalmes, M.nroda, Uie Grand Old Mao 

Emperor, “PP"'‘ed P” . „ „ bis scheme for Veiieruclas 
of Latin Amcncan ind^oaen^ Picsident of Haiti (iSoS), he- 
hberation. Atandre K ^ helped him generously, 

came the friend and ally ol S„„„, 

and made It possible for ^ ^ ,bj Sp„nb Crown. A 

and renew his military catnpaig &• 
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similar feeling of solidarity was shown by Haiti when President 
Jean Pierre Bojer (1818) came to the help of the Greek patriotic 
insurrection. And in our century, Haiti’s soicc was heard in defense 
of the Ethiopean nation. 

Haiti’s foreign policy rc\ol\es around two centers: the western 
hemisphere, and Europe (in this case, France). Haiti’s militant 
anticolonialism does not prevent cordial ties with Europe, espe- 
cially with France. When tire biter recognized tlie independence 
of its former colony, Franco-Haitbn fricndsliip was promptly re- 
stored. Tire coexistence of Haiti and the Dominican Republic on 
the same island— two nations with different traditions— has been 
a source of frequent trouble. One-Uiird of tire population lises m 
two-thirds of the island (the Dominican Republic), whereas two- 
tbiids live in one-third of the isbnd (Haiti) . 

For economic as well as for political reasons, relations with the 
Washington goremment ate sitally Important to Haiti- As a result 
of domestic political siolcnce (19^1915), United States Marines 
landed in Haiti in 1915 and lemaiued there for nineteen )ears— 
until 1934. In the same jear Cuba was released from the iiiten'en- 
tionist Platt Amendment, and Panama from the “protective” ini- 
quities of the Hay-Bunau-Varilb Treats’. These three specific 
actions witnessed that the Good Neighbor Policy was more than a 
mere enunebtion of theoretical principles. 

In the world at large, Haiti endearois to sell its agricultural 
products and raw materbls in the markets of those countries from 
which it imports badly needed manufactured goods. The nation is 
beset with countless economic problems and difficulties. Far for- 
ward among them is the fact tlut its Und, mostly mountainous, is 
being gradually dcstrojed by impbcablc erosion. Technical assist- 
ance is constautly required in Haiti and can help a great deal, as 
practical experiments base already proved. The United Nations 
have co-opciated successfully with Haiti in scscral projects of eco- 
nomic assistance. Tlie gmxmmcnt welcomes inter-American co- 
optation, promotion of intemational trade, and suppression of 
tariS walls. Haiti is hopeful tha^ through national efforts and the 
understanding of other countries, as well as UN and OAS collabora- 
tion, the country can osercome the liandicaps of nature and begm 
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a 1 ,™ cia of poli^T “‘J planning to bring iU people the material 
prosperity which Ihcj' ^lcscr^c. 

Intanalional treaties require lire approval of both Houses of the 
Haitian National Assembly. Tlris legislative body also has much to 
soy in establishing new diplomatic missions and hsrng quotas for 
iniemational organirations. Tire ne» lla.ban Consbtut.on has 
taten from the National Assembly Hie right to inter]mllatc the 
executive. But Congress can request from the foreign minister any 
infonnation on specific inlcrnational matters. 

■n.e Foreign Scmec is regulated by an exeenbic d»ee ngned 
in lore. Lile the French Quai dOrsay, Uie Fete,^ Department 
has rGciicial Secretary iiho iiotks closely ivilli the Forogn Minis- 
ter. A Consultative Counal compc^ of three experts m inter- 
national mallets is appointed by tire President of the R^nb ic 
upon iccomniciidatioii of Hie Forcipi Scnctaiy. ^1'“' * 
rrecivc no sahiy. giio Hieit opinion on any qumhon (i»libml. 
d“iWie,Smic, or era. adniiniilratiie) ubich the Foreign 

Secretary brings to their aUention. i „ 

Haiti bv lason of its special cliaoctci and lustoiy, is almost a 
nn iaoc link n the fabric of intanalional society. Its people being 
So iU cultme French, its political and gtmgraphic s.liiation 
ASmn Haiti may .ell mlcrpict Amenca to tmepe, Europe to 
A";nd both I Africa, .he giganUc eonlment of tomorroiv. 

. -.-r..! rn «bme nations: for instance, Brazil 

History lias b“" independence, and changed its 

established lU tern O' bloodshed or war. Other states have 
political institutions wi economic structure from feudalism 

succeeded in iransforim^^ 

to deniocracy Against foreigners it fought fierce 

tiar}-, lias had a Molrat Im g' ^ 

battles: to destroy ‘1“;^ Neighbor, and to defeat the 
the tcmlonal cz^nsion solution of its domestic 

armies of to pay wry dearly for the overthrow 
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ariaiian lefotm, and for the adoption of a popular fonn of govem- 
incnt. Hundreds of thousands of In-es were spent to create and 
pteserse a Mexican way of life. 

Hidalgo, Morelos, Allende, Aldama, and Mina, the great Iraders 
for Mexican independence, died facing Spanish firing squads before 
iSai, when the ten-jear war against the Spanish Crown finalls 
came to an end. Thereafter the Mexican people suHcred the rav- 
aces of two other international wars: one witli the United State^ 
which cost Mexico o\er half its territory {1846-1848), another wiln 
France (1S61-1S67), whicdi ended in the execution of Austnan- 
hom Emperor Maximilian. Benito Juarez, father of Mexican hl^- 
alism, hero of the war against French intcrsention, and champion 
of noninteri ention shines as a striking exception in the long drama 
of Mexican histor}’: he died peacefully in 1872. But hladero 
(apostle of the 1910 revolution), Zapata {martjT for agrarian rc^ 
form), Carranza (statesman of rciolulionar>‘ hlexico), “Pancho 
Villa (the Revolution’s gueniUero), Obtegon (the military genius 
of the Revolution)— all met \iolcnt deatli, as though c\cry step m 
Mexico’s social progress required the lives of its great leaders. 

hfoteoser, while tlie Re\-olution was at its peak, Mexico was 
confronted with two serious international incidents: (i) the occu- 
pation of Veracruz by the United States Ka\y in 1914, 

Mexico refused to comply with a demand to salute the United 
States flag after a United States naval officer had been ancsted for 


trespassing on a military reserve in Tampico; and (a) the invasion 
of Mexican territory by United Stales troops, after Pancho \^ill^ ^ 
men lud crossed the border in 1916 and raided the town of Colum- 
bus, New Mexico. Not until 1938, when Lizaro Cardenas national- 
ized the powerful oil industry', then a property of Anglo-Saxon 
monopolies, was Mexico able to win an important social vretorv 
peaceably. 

'llie nation which wxiuld pay so high a price for national exist- 
ence was from the outset a spokesman for Latin America’s freedom. 
.\s early as 1814, in the immortal declaration of Apatzingan. 
Morelos had reaffirmed the sovereignty of Mexico and condemned 
Itic use of force as an instrament international supremaev - An 
Morelos w ent further; he stated tliat any nation trying to subjugate 
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oll.cr peoples sl.ooU be eorapelW b)- tlie inlcmalioral society of 
nalioos to respect iiileri.itio„al bvf. Motelos spoU not only as a 
Mexican but as an Antetlean, for lile Bolna, be svas consetous of 
tlie fmidanicnlal biotbeibood among tlic peoples of the neiv 

"'sr^nserJaUse a President as Porfirio Diaa. dictatorial nder of 
Mexico tor more tban thirty jears (iS;7-i9io), stood Cmly apmst 
foreign inlcrsentions. In 1896, »hcn United States President Cine- 
land invobed the Monroe Doclrine against England m ronnKtion 
nitli a border incident between Vcneaucla and Britisli Cmana. 
President Diaz warned Latin Americans of the dangers m the 
htole Doctrine, oxen thongh rim <^ 1 ?^ “|Ze;™th 7 oS 
iL'uS aZ.°i!l“ pi°e bbnlonsVealth, should assume 

Sp"hfa„yaggr«sm^^^^^^^^ 

''’vr“m.Tv m .901, lliu. before the enunciaUon of the Drago 
M caiiy as . actccnJcnts among go\cninicnts 

Doctrine, ^lcJ»co p ^ damages or losses suffered 

looking 10 dic living .Sdecd to the arbitxa- 

by tlieir cdizcns i ,1,5 sovereignties of nations. Dur- 

tionofalldisput ^ .jg,m Carranza acated mixed claims 
mg the j^icdco. H'c United States, and othcis) to 

comnnssions bc^cen t, 

solve peacefully all d'sputw & Carranza’s view 

was and is logi . ^ nationals of the country 

other or better I jhjs view directly opposes the inlerpreta- 

jUicre lic^ Umled States armed 

tionofthcMon foidea creditors of Latm American 

forces bill eoIlKtOT ^ teioSlnit the Vcrsnilles Peace Cooter- 
enec wis' raSidning the Monmo Doctrine, he declared immedi- 
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ately that Mexico bad ne\er accepted it. President Obregdn fol- 
lowed Carranza’s policy-, he flatly refused to subscribe to agreements 
which ■ncre contrary to tlie Mexican Constitution, such as special 
guarantees for foreign investments, or against expropriation. 

Mexico in 1931 joined the League of Nations, it stipulated tliat its 
participation in that League did not imply appiosul of Article XXI 
of the League's covenant, where the Monroe Doctrine wiS specifi- 
cally mentioned as a "regional agreemenL" 

The anti-inten-ention principle guided Mexico's policy toward 
Franco’s Spain. W'hen tlie forces of Falangc, helped by Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany, m'erthtew the legal government of Re- 
publican Spain, and placed Francisco Franco at the head of a 
totalitarian Spain, Mecico held that if a legitimate government 
became a victim of foreign intervention, tlie "neutrality' of othCT 
countries was tantamount to passive complicity; and that in such 
fpts the victim deserved the help of the international community. 
Tlrus the voice of Judrez was heard again through President Lizam 
Cardenas. To this day, Mexico has refused to recognize Franco s 
regime, not because of Mexican ob|cction to totalitarianism, but 
only because Franco, as was clearly shown by the Mexican Dele- 
gation at the San Francisco Conference (i9.)3), had welcomed the 
open intervention of foreign troops. Tlie ideology of a country. 
Spain or any otlier, is a question pertaining exclusively to the 
sovereignty of that stale. On the other hand, foreign intervention 
is every nation's concern. The Mexican government does not be- 
lieve that because foreign intervention was successful {in favor of 
Franco), international law had suffered no blow. Mexico’s basic 
international policy, voiced by Juarez, Carranza, and Cardenas, 
persists; to condemn, and never to condone, intervention. 

Mexico s opposition to foreign intervention explains also the 
unflinching position taken by that country at tlie Tenth Intei- 
Amcrican Conference held at Caracas (1934), which at the initia- 
tive of the United States del^ation adopted a resolution involving 
the application of the Rio Treaty a^inst Guatemala, whose go^"- 
crament had been denounced as pio-Communist. In Mexico’s 
of^ion, tlic Rio Treaty could and can be applied only in cases 
of intcnention of a state in die affairs of another state; never m 
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subscnbe to this Caracas resolution. 

Mexico’s Confess has some authority in matters ot "itema- 

SSH'H5S|?S S 

i„ constant riaining and ad- 

Mexteo has tys „( mission (ambassadors, 

minislrative appointed by the President and 

ministers, or p.Jner career men or 

.a„beno.,eare«rncm Ch,efa otm«_^^j_^^,_^^ 

not, must rey ", aecept the resimotions. Other mem- 

President decides ssjiether W ae|^t 

bets of the service. jj ,, home. Tlic Department 

tlicir jobs regaidleu 0^0 ^ vacancies and priority for 

supervises penodie ej^m ^ candidates with tfie 

diploniatie fambets and minor officials ate also 

highest maiU. capjidates for the Foreign Service 

appointed by cannot be •'members of any 

must hate “'Seal sect, contiary to the institutions 

icligious associaboii, or p p merit lakes precedence 

of the Ucpubhc" (Article Xtt). nets 

over seniority. p.midcnl Adolfo Ruia Cortincs sum- 

On December i, ,t95- * . . p™ of his administration- 

matized as follows the ml fp^an hegemony; pcrniancnt 

•■Kiim rcieetioii of any 3 peoples; solidarity 

respect for tlie right .tad- eomplclc rejection of racial 

the weak unblemished deiotion to 

prciiidiee; basic dislike fm 1 jamocrabc system; and 

international „( fi^iom-- Mexico, today a good 

above all, an indomitable iot American 

neighbor of the klmted b Americans as a 

republic sharing its boito ^ Utin American world. 

lailhliil and lehable sentry of lire 
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Within hours, Panama's Foreign Minister, iMberto Bo)d, took 
issue with Secrclar)' Dulles; he declared that his counti}’ had 
granted to the United States “only certain powers exclusively for 
the purposes of the canal and nothing else.” He also stated that 
“there is no doubt tliat the Treaty of 1905 does not grant the 
United States sovereignty over tlic Canal Zone. This has been 
Panama’s in\'ariable position since 1904.” 

It will take tactful diplomacy and inter-American good neigh- 
borlincss for Panama ()Oungcst and least populated of the twenty- 
one American republics) and the United States (eldest and most 
powerful of the American republics) to resolve this issue. Howeser, 
other important issues have arisen between American governments 
in the past, and liave been solved amicably to the satisfaction of all 
intctesled parties. 

In the formulation of international policy, the Foreign Minister 
of Panama consults frequently with members of Congress. He must 
apjxar before Congress when a clarification of any international 
question is needed. 

'llic executive can liardly Ignore public opinion in a country 
like Panama, where the press 1$ free and the citizens arc always 
more tlian ready to express ihcmsclves without inhibition. Tlie 
international policy of Panama has seldom been imposed from 
alxjvc by the executive. Itathcr, it is imposed by the people upon 
ihccxccutiv c. 


Conclusions 


llic relative bek of “controls” over Latin American foreign 
relations is not the consequence of any particular incapacity of 
Latin America, but rather of the prcsidcntbl system prevailing 
througiiout tlic two]t)-<}nc American republics which allows tlic 
chiefs of state to act as i»liC)--makcTS in foreign relations. Should 
oiif icpubhcs, mcluding the United Stales,® abandon prcsidcntul 
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mlc in Older to ctKrimeiit «ilh parliaincntaiy i^stcnis of gorem- 
ment? Tliis is a compfa qoesl'O" ““P 
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world order as embodied Y jiplomacy and a nciv type 
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of an outmoded past- ■> ' ,^[,en oulsscighed technical com- 
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scrMcc of foreign po“^*, 

sidcratioii of national or i .wcnticlli caitury must Icam to 

A diplomat of ll»c interests, and not of national 

think and act m Ic^s ‘ ,„3,n .mssion was once to 
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.tor, ton rrpnWto.. » SlaW iS.OTsf'KnVni 
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Ung.” Edgar Tuiliogion. Cui«« -°'- 
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Cuba, 1954. 
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in order to obtain national adv-antages of strategic character, the 
new diplomat must become an ads^ocate of mankind as well as a 
spokesman for his country, and assume the existence of basic inter- 
ests shared by all states and all peoples. Modem diplomac)’ must 
specialize in conciliation rather than in controversy. International 
organizations such as the United Nations and the Organization 
of American States are contributing to the advent of this new 
diplomacy- and the training of these new diplomats. 
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and influence to the standing of the government of the United 
Kingdom in world affairs. In large part, both the commerce- of 
the countiv- and the growlli of the Commonwealth are the results 
of developments during the nineteenth centur)’. 

Economic Dere/opmenf ond Overieoi Exponiion 
in fhe Nineteenth Century 

The Industrial Revolution be^n in England in tlie middle of 
the eighteenth centurj-. In live two centuries preceding, British 
trade with Europe and with more remote parts of the world had 
been expanding, chiefly on the basis of a growing commerce m 
textiles. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries English sea- 
men and adventurers began to lay the basis for an expanding 
colonial empire, in competitioo with the other nations of Europe- 
A scries of inventions in the textile industries during the course 
of the eighteenth century greatly expanded productive power and 
led eventually to the development of the iron and cngiocenng 
industries. 

The significant feature of the whole development is that it led 
to the creation of factory industry in Great Britain before simfl^t 
developments occurred in the other commercial states of the 
world. Tills ^ve Britain a long start in the economic expansion 
of the nineteenth century, so that it is not hyperbole to say that 
this small community became the workshop of the world. Xew' 
techniques were created; capital reserves were accumulated; invest- 
ments were built up abroad. All this activity was accompanied h\ 
a rapid growth of population: the population increased fourfold 
during the course of the nineteenth centurj— it is worth noting 
tlut it inaeased sevenfold from ryoo to 1955. Old cities gtevv in 
size, new cities appeared in the manu^ctunng areas, and the 
urban industrial and trading community of England assumed the 
cluractcr itlus today. 

This brief summary of 3 long and complicated story must be 
kept in mind, for the situation of the British community today ^ 
the result of the process. Food and raw matcruls are unported, and 
manufactured goods and capital must be exported. Tire baUnce 
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of trade lias become the s-ital indicator of the welfare of the 

While economic development was mabmg such progress, the 
colonial territories which had been acquired during the preceding 
centuries were slowly consolidated into the Commonweal fh. Some 
areas were lost, notably the North American colonies, but others 
wee acquired in Africa, India, and the Far East dunng the mv 
pcrialist competition of the great powers in the last quarter o the 
nineteenth ceaitury. More important tian gams or Imscs of tcnl- 
tory, 1, owes or, wjtlie expcnn.ent with new forms of SO'«nmcn 
and assoeiaUon. Canada was tire first to acluese what is now ca^^^ed 
-dominion status," By the end of the century Austraha and Neiv 
Zealand had achieved similar sUnding, and 

SpLTOteS^ 

into 'I “£„,>d by a continued pmeess of exten- 

Empire anrl it h ^ communities such as India. 

Sion of dominion sra us to the « 

Palustau communities iu Aide, and Malaiw 

sirnilar status tor ^ ^,1 possess at present some 

Totera rfself-go^mment. nie C" '™ 

scheduled to Bri Jn cntwJd World War 11 

to '■■“‘f communities of the 

as one ijf >'■' 81“' , materials and cxporhng maim- 

world, importing |o pay for her supplies. She had 

faclures and ^of'an S^duig Commonwealth of 

Nahons Ltt tSSi by “J^^gt^Tliebsmk rftSric 

community and the Commonwealth. 

• dtSeulfio of tenmnolos' for tlic parts of the Com 

1 The amenities and 400. 

nionttcallh and Empire arc o 
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T/ie Brifijh SiJuot/on Today 

A short, suggestive phrase is frequently used by British Treasury 
and Board of Trade officials to characterize the national economy: 
“a vulnerable economy.” The meaning of this phrase is easily 
guessed from the history which has been summarized; the welfare 
and the livelihood of Ae community arc heavily dependent on 
international trade, and Britain’s prosperity is closely tied with 
world economic conditions. For that matter, this situation applies 
to all nations in the twentieUi centur)— but an American or a 
Russian can see that lus own country' is rich in a variety of natural 
resources and could provide for the employment and living stand- 
ard of his people in a considerable part or for a considerable tune 
in the face of adverse conditions in the rest of the world. 

In ,1934 almost a fifth of the total national income of Grat 
Bntain (i8.a per cent) was derived from export earnings, and in 
the same y ear the proportion of the national expenditure spent 
on imports was just over a fifth (21.8 pet cent).® 

'Ihe British share of the total volume of world trade is sig- 
nificantly large. Britain ranlcs second among the world’s tading 
lutions, taking about a fifth of the world’s output of primary 
products and supplying about a fifth of the total exports of manU' 
factuTcd goods. Its participaHon in the hade in particular com- 
modities is a further measure of its economic position. It 
the world's largest importer of wheat, fodder grains, wool, iron 
and steel scrap, the largest exporter of ships and texbles, and the 
somnd largest exporter of machinery and all kinds of transport 
equipment. It supplies about half of its own food supplies, and 
this is a larger proportion than was the case in the years before 
World War II. 

Tliese trading and processing activities were easily sustained in 
the years before World War I. For more than a hundred years, 
during the luncteenth century and the early part of the twentieth 

s Bnlain, An Official UandbooJr. *956, p. 196. This book, published an 
nuaily since 1954. is an excellent Mnnmaiy of many aspects of the British scene 
Its substance is collected from nuoy offiaal publications of the Bnbsh Goicn* 
llNlk)) " Stahonay Office (referred to hereafter as 
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centurv, the \a 1 ue of goods imported into Britain exceeded the 
\-alue of the goods exported. The difference was covered by invisible 
e-xpoits— dividends and profits on overseas investment, shipping 
and financial services. World War II liad a number of damaging 
effects. Tlie overseas investment was greatly reduced by sales to 
purchase war supplies— at least £i billion of tliese funds were 
expended. At Uie same time some £5 billion of new external debts 
were contracted. The ability of the economy to stand these losses 
and to meet these new obligations was inhibited because the 
products of industry were devoted to the war effort in an increas- 
ing proportion. Exports fell to less than a third of the volume 
maintained in the prewar years. A further difficulty’ made its ap- 
parance in the postwar years: the terms of trade were adverse 
because the prices of imported taw materials rose more sharply 
than did the prices of exported manufactured goods. Reduced to 
a simple statement,' what had happened was that the obliptions 
of the English community abroad had increased and the resources 
of investment and export to meet the obligations had seriously 
declined. _ , , 

A sober and careful official publication stated in 1956: “Britam s 
outstanding economic problem in the post-war period has been its 
balance of payments.”* Tlie balance of payments is a measure 
of the way in which tlic community is pying its way in its tiansac* 
tioiis with the rest of tlie world. The diagram on page shows 
llic record of the yean from 1946 to 19J4, and is worth some 
comment in order to nuke its meaning clear. It is a simplified 
account of the transactions, expressed in millions of pounds. B 
shows the record of two types of transactions: current transactions, 
which run for a short period; investment and financing transac- 
tions, which represent changes in the long-term capital position, 
llic cunent deficit or surplus is shown in both accounts, for m 
inlcmational trade a balance must be struck between communv 
tics, even though tlut balance is reached by the negotiation of 3 
loan which means tlie incuning of an obligation by the boriovict. 
lliis is why tlie ilan called "Cunent deficit (or surplus)" m the 

* Hfilaio. An OScuJ Handbook, 1956, p. loS (hcrcafta cited as Ilaadi^' 
1956). 
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COMPOSITION OP POtCICN TRADE tY VALUE, l93t-t9S4 
From Britain, An OiSeisI Hanribool:, 1956 ed,, p. 299, bj pamusioo of H. 
SUtioncty Oflice. 


An interesting feature of the commodity distribution is the 
increasing percentage sho«-n by tlie cnpnecring products— machin* 
ery, electrical goods, vehicles, and the like. In the nineteenth 
century the big percentage would have been textiles, but the 
importance of this industf)- is now declining as the composition- 
of-trade diagram shows for the selected )ears. This rmeak the 
determined effort of the ingenuit)' of the manufacturing com- 
munitj’ to find outlets, and so to develop electronic equipment, 
motorcars, airplanes, and other manufactures which can secure a 
place in the woild mailvet. 

The United Kingdom't Productive Power 

Tlie foregoing rough and general summai}- of the balance of 
pa>inents and the character of foreign trade suggests that the 
Bntish communit)' has been in a tight spot since the end of W'orld 
ar II and t^t the future lools difficult, though it need not be 
TCprded as ffisrauraging. It is quite clear that effort and ingenuitj 
be needed if .Britain is to pay her svay. The community has 
hem busj- m the attempt to sohe these prohlems. 

Ihe working population of the United Kingdom at mid) ear of 
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and in the national service, the total of whom exceeds 800,000. 

Full cniplo}mcnt has been accompanied by a rapid increase of 
production. Tlic total national output of goods and services has 
risen by nearly a third (30 per cent) since 11)46; and the output 
of industiy has increased by more tlian lulf in the same period.® 
Not only has there been full use of the nation's bbor force, but 
there lias also been a steady rise in investment in old and new* 
industries, so that the productive power of tlic industrial plant lias 
been improved. Agricultural production has been expanded, so tlial 
the amount of food produced at home lias been increasing. 

In spite of this development, the general situation remains diffi- 
cult, for prices have risen about a lulf during" this period of 
increasing productivity. 'ITiis price rise has lud a prejudicial effect 
upon the British share of the world's trade in inanuffictured goods. 
In »937 Britain furnished about a foutlh of the exports of manu- 
factures in the world— mote precisely, of (he eleven chief world 
exporters who furnish the overwhelming bulk of the total— but 
in 1955 the Britisli share was down to approximately a fifth.* 
This IS in no sense an abrming decline, for it is a rcflccHon in 
large part of the industnal recovery- of Western Cermany. It « 
an indication, however, of tlic nature of the problan of liveliliood 
which confronts the British people. The need for trade is com- 
pelling, and ideally productivity should rise while prices remain 
stable if the British arc to balance their payments with the rest 
of tlie world. 


An asset to Great Britain which has already received some 
comment in the preceding pages is the Commonwealth. It includes 
eight sovereign and ind^ndent 'stales: the United Kingdom. 
Canada, Australia, New- Zeabnd. South Africa, India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon. One state, the FaJeration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Im powers of self government, but is not yet regarded as one of 
the cominetely equal and independent partners in the association. 
Besides these there are all the colonial territories administered by 
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the United Kingdom and some of lie other member slate, Tl.e 
total lertitoiy is a little more than 14W nnllton square mdcs, and 
he combined population of all tlrcse comiramities rs 6ji mdlion. 
Wdletee at^Lny trade and economic ties among them, and 
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to maintain the connections of the many communities which arc 

now- associated in the Commonwealth. 

The field of action for policy has been world wide for more than 
two centuries. Tlie explorations and the eslabhshment of colonics 
which began in the sixteenth and ses-entcenth centuries established 
contacts far be> ond the limits of Europe alone, although European 
affairs were of great concern to British governments. All this is 
clear enough, but some of the consequences of this wide field of 
action should be pointed out. 

Administrative authorities in many departments of the govern- 
ment as well as in the Foreign Office have a long experience and 
an accumulation of knowledge to apply to situations in all parts of 
the world. The published collections of British state papers show a 
remarkable range of dealings with widely scattered areas and di- 
verse communities. This experience has been gathered by political 
leaders as well as by expert permanent officials— the substance of 
debate in the Parliament and in the country is often concerned 
witli foreign affairs, and lias been $0 concerned for a long period. 
Tlie official, tlie pohtical leader, and the general public have be- 
come accustomed to giving thought to world affairs. Tlie news- 
paper-reading public is the largest in the world— 6 ii daily news- 
papers are sold to every 1,000 persons. Of course, this reflects an 
interest in football pools as well as in international affairs, but it 
can be said with confidence that a continued and sustained interest 
in foreign affairs is natural for a people who arc well aware from 
long experience that their livelihood depends on the conditions of 
trade between nations. 

The wide extent of connections and contacts is accompanied by 
anotlicr condition which has persistently affected foreign poliev'. 
Tlie interest of a trading nation lies in the maintenance of peace, 
order, and stability in intenralional relations. It is perhaps possible 
to niakc quick profits out of wartime situations, but over any long 
period trade flourishes under peaceful and stable conditions, 
iliough Britain was at war several times during the nineteenth 
century, her economic devdopment was made possible by long 
periods of peace. 

Tliesc two conditioning factors— the wide extent of Bntish inter- 
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A strategy which has been consistently used b)‘ British leaders 
has been the formation of alliances. This might be regarded as a 
third guiding principle of foreign policy, which shows a consistency 
as steady as the two previously described. To a considerable extent 
it has lien enforced by circumstances— while the fleet has alwass 
been as powerful as any other, or more powerful, the army has 
never been as large as the armies maintained by other European 
powers. From the time of the alliances designed to restrain the 
power of Napoleon to the alliance which opposed Hitler In World 
War II, Britain has usually been able to find a basis for concerted 
action with oUiet powers. 

In the world of the twentieth century this policy has been ex- 
tended beyond limited associations of powers to international 
organizations. The British record of membership in the League of 
Nations— and in tlic United Nations— is an evidence of willingness 
and ability to act in concert with other powen in order to secure 
co-operative action for mutual purposes. There are compelling 
economic and trading reasons for this readiness to sech the basis of 
general international organizab'on. U stability and orda can be es- 
tablished by international action, it is clear that tlie communitj* of 
Great Britain can count on an increased security for the future of 
the "vulnerable economy." 

A fourtii guiding line of poUej- should be stated, though it is 
much mote difficult to express. Certainly it can be said that during 
most of the nineteenth <fcntuiy Uic foreign policy of Great Britain 
was accommodated to change in political and social organization 
in the states of Europe, and of the world. This was the period of 
the growth of nationalism and of liberal constitutional govern- 
malts on Uie continoit of Europe. British leaders like Canning, 
Palmerslon, Disraeli, and Gladstone refused to give the aid of their 
government to any grouping of stales which was organized to frus- 
trate or suppress these movements. Public opinion in England was 
willing to supjwrt policies designed to encourage political and 
social diange m Francr^ Germany, and many of the smalla states 
of the Continent. This is not a consistent and sustained policv; but 
it is safe to say that British leadosliip recognized needs for change 
and development and was ready to accommodate policy to chang- 
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existed for well over a cciituiy. This lus concentrated the attention 
of scholars upon this relationship, «illi the result that there lias 
been little study of the influence of pressure groups or specialized 
organizations upon foreign polic)', or upon goscmnicnt polic>- in 
general. Some important groups do exist, however, and though it 
is not easy to assess their influence it is possible to identify some of 
the more powerful organizations and to suggest their fields of 
activify.® 

Tire British banting and financial communify, concerned vnlh 
investment in enterprises in all parts of the world, has alwajs 
exerted influence upon the sliaping of foreign poHc)’. There are 
two convenient channels through which the great banlb and ins est- 
ment houses can express their views: the Treasury, with which 
tliey constantly deal on questions of regulation of foreign exchange, 
and the Bank of England, which as the central bank constantly 
deals with government and with other banks and financial institu- 
tions. Tlio weight of opinion in "the City” (refened to by this 
term because most of the banks, insurance companies, and invest- 
ment houses have their offices in the Cify of London) is undoubt- 
edly heeded by political leaders when policies ate being framed. 

Industry and labor groups also are able to bring their viewpoints 
to bear on questions of international rebtions. Tlic Federation of 
British Industries lias a monbeiship which includes about 270 
national industrial associations and some 1,600 local and regional 
associations of emplo)ers and managers. Tlie Federation (FBI) is 
the recognized spokesman for tlic management side of industr)-- 
Since 1939 tire need for government controls of the economy has 
established a regular and formal contact between various goiem- 
ment departments, known as "Produchon Departments,” and 
groups of industries or industrial assoebtions. This provides a for- 
mal cliannel, particubily through the Ministry of Supply, the 
Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation, by which questions of production, trade, and re- 
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and circulated to the whole area of the United Kingdom. Tlicre 
are also a large number of weekly journals of comment and opinion 
with circulations of tens of thousands. It is impossible to assess 
the influence of newspapers and journals upon the course of policy 
because there is constantly the expression of a wide disersit)’ of 
opinions. The stimulating effect upon public opinion, and the 
interest m the questions of foreign policjv arc undoubted.*® 

It should be repeated that, while all tliese associations and insti- 
tutions base influence on the formation of foreign policy, the im- 
portance of group influences on policy in Great Britain is being 
studied svith attention and thoroughness. Tliis explains the caution 
which has been used here in describing them. WHiat has been said 
should he placed in lebtion to the discussion of the action of 
British government which is described in the following chapter. It 
is safe to say that all the groups which have been mentioned, and 
many others of more ephemeral character, express the general inter- 
est of the British public in foreign policy and certainly have an 
effect upon decisions taken in the field of international affairs. 


rh« MlHary Ertablithmeal of the United Kingdom 

In the imperfect world in which we live it is often not enough 
merely to negotiate, it seems to be necessary to "negotiate from 
strength.” TIic risk of war requites Britain, and other nations, to 
maintain a sufficient force and sufficient reserves to meet whatever 
conflict may develop. In the vocabulary and the realities of inter- 
national life since 1945, these forces are defense forces wherever 
emplojed— abroad or at home. 

Responsibility for defrase rests upon a Minister of Defence who 
is a member of the Cabinet. He speaks there for the tlirec service 
ministries headed by the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Seaetaiy 
of State for ^\ir, and the Secretary of State for War. The technical 
complcri^ of warfare in an age of nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles is so great that this a>otdination of the services was 
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total national income or expenditure, it readies a dimension of 

just short of a fifth. 

Tlic slight decline of manpower wluch appears in the figures on 
page 255 ® poli^* announced !>)• the Prime Mims- 

ter^in October, 1955, and explained in the Statement on Defence. 
1956. The prospect of war wiA atomic and nuclear weapons liad 
led to the decision to raise the standard of cquipmait of all the 
armed ser\-ices, to concentrate effort on nuclear research and guided 
missiles, and therefore to diminish the strength of the forces 
slightly. How e\-cr, since this policy will require a higher pcrcaitage 
of men serving longer terms in order to acquire the skills for tliis 
t) pe of armv, nasy, and air force, there have been increases in pay 
and improvement of conditions in order to attract a larger number 
of \olunleers for longer periods of service. Though the strain on 
manpower will be relieved a little by this policj’, the total costs of 
defense are quite likely to inacase to larger figures In future) ears. 

A great deal of effort and thought is being put into research and 
development programs for the fleet, the air force, and for the 
improvement of weapons for lire army. The navy has an active 
building program, ships ate being reequipped and reconditioned, 
and new vessels are under construction in substantial numbers. An 
active development of new h-pcs of fighter and bomber aircraft 
also is in progress. Much of this activity is secret, and it is liardlv 
wortli vvhile to attempt to characterize it. Official statements arc 
guarded, but they unhesitatingly declare that extensive work is 
being carried forward.*^ 


Summary: Past History and Present Problemc 


The history of Britain has involved the home and overseas com- 
munity in steadily widening commitments and obligations. The 
assets and tesouiccs to meet these demands are perhaps not so 
great now as during the period of expansion. The vulnerable econ- 
omy of the twentieth century is the result of the commercial suc- 


JiCmd. (ygi. Statement on Defence loje, Cmd. 0601. Statement ' 
Defence 1956. and Cmd. gjSS, The Suppfy of Mihtaiy-A^crslt (ig; 5 >- 
gne wmc dcsCTptiTO of atm* and eqiripnicnt. Cmd. 9607. Eiplanaton Sta 
ment on the Navy Eshmates 1956-57. Si'« a statementon the deptov-ment 
veiscU ui the fleet, and the nature ot the construction program. 
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otlier countries in order to achie\-e this objective is clearly recog- 
nized, as is the mote extended obligation to participate in inta- 
national organizations. Even the “balance of pow'er” concept sbll 
has its uses— associated action to lessen the possibility of aggressive 
action by a powerful state is understood as a necessary strategy 


at tiroes. 

In fact, if the traditions can be reduced to a single statement, 
that statement might well be that British leadership understands 
Uie value of action in assodalion with other nations and can count 
upon the public to support such action. This is a natural response 
for a people fully accustomed to making their living from the ex- 
change of goods and services in international trade. 

\Vhile the Commonwealth carries with it obligations, it is also 
an economic and political asset. The recent record of constitutional 
and political development among the aiuntries of the Common- 
wealth shows steady progress toward increasing powers of self- 
government and the acation of more effective forms of consulta- 
tion and associated action. “Tire Tlrird British Empire” is not to 
be an empire at all in the usual sense of the word, but an association 
of self-governing communities. 

Among these' traditional attitudes there is also a tradition of 
willingness to experiment, to accommodate to the processes of 
change that go on in the world. Tl»is lias been evident during the 
ninclccnlli caitury in the formulation of British policy toward 
Europe, and it is certainly exerapliSed in the dianging patterns of 
the CommonweaUh. 'Fliis means that leaders of government and 
opinion have a considerable range of freedom of action in devising 
policies to meet chan^ng situations in the world. 

Ihc formal rcspousibility for declaring foreign policy rests upon 
the Scctclar)' of State for Foreign Affairs, though the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Cabinet as a whole cannot avoid responsibiht}’ as well. 
Ihc means and agencies for the formulation of policies in inlet- 
national affairs will be the subject of Uic following chapter. 



CHAPTER 


THE FORMULATION AND 
EXECUTION OF BRITISH 
FOREIGN POLICY 
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This rcbtionship of ministerial responsibility to the Pailiamait 
for all matters of policy and administration is the result of the long 
history of the growth of parliamentary goscnimeut in England and 
is defined more by custom and usage tlian by legal provisions. 'Hie 
best explanation of it is practical, and the circumstances of the 
election of May, 1955, are a good illustration of the way in uhich 
these institutions work. 

The Conititutionol Framewotk of Cobinet Government 

Sir Winston Churchill resigned as Prime Minister on April 5, 
igjj, and Sir rSnthony Eden succeeded him on the following day. 
lie made a few changes in the Cabinet, and a week later announced 
that Parliament would be dissolved and tliat the election of a new 
House of Commons would be held on May 26. Tlie election would 
show whetlrer the Consersathe Party still retained tlic support of 
the electorate and whether it would, therefore, have a majority in 
the House of Commons in support of its policies. 

Tlie Conservative Party and its allies polled 13.3 million votes 
and elected 345 members to the House of Commons. The Labour 
Patty polled 124 million votes and returned 277 members. Liberals 
won 6 scats, and 2 Sinn Fein members (subsequently disqualified 
because they were serving prison terms) were returned from 
Northern Ireland. 

The general effect of the election was mote clear and decisive 
than had been the two preceding elections, in 1930 and i95i' ^h® 
Consen-ative Party had a reasonably solid majority of 60 votes, 
which meant that legislation, and acts of foreign pohc)', would 
have the endorsement of this majority. The legal life of a Parlia- 
ment tuns for five j cars, so the government could count on support 
until i960 unless a break occurred in the majority. 

Sir ^Snthony Eden resigned January 9, 1937. After consulting the 
retiring Prime Minister, and a few other Conservative leaders, the 
Queen appointed Mr. Harold Macmillan to succeed Sir Anthonv. 
At the time of his appointment Mr. Macmillan declared that there 
was no need to hold a general election; and if there is no break m 
Conservative lo)alty and disdplme, the government will conbnoe 
in power until 1960. Should the government at some time fad 
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BRITISH POUTICS AND GOVERNMENT 

The lelatign of the Foreign Office and its heads to the Government, Parlu 
nsent, and Uic Public in the United Kingdom. Hie figures are those folloninS 
the 1955 genaal election. 


Prime NIinistei to hold his team together so tiiat thev speah with 
a united voice on important issues. Cabinet deliberations are secret, 
so that conflicts arc citlici told about ^eais afterward in the meni' 
oirs of the former ministers or guessed at and gossiped about at the 
time. It is unlikely that a group of able, determined, and 
enced political leaders are invariably in happv unanimity on all 
matters of policy, but their e^eiietice tells ministers that they must 
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in all fields, as well as foreign affairs, is constantly subject to the 
scrutiny and the criticism of the House of Commons. 

The Foreign Secretary’s third constitutional responsibility is to 
his own department. He is the head of the Foreign Office and 
under the conditions of his relationship to Parliament, which have 
just been described, he must accept responsibility for all the ad- 
ministrative acts and the advice on policy which come from his 
department. He cannot evade this burden, though in the nature of 
tilings the complexity of tlie work of tlie Foreign Office may make 
him responsible for actions of his subordinate officials of which he 
may have relatively little knowledge. The nature of ministerial 
responsibility requites him to take these risks, and be is fully aware 
of all this when he accepts the seals of office. 

All Cabinet ministers as well as the Foreign Secretary must sus- 
tain a dual cliaiactcr. As members of Parliament, usually of the 
House of Commons, they arc part of a team selected from the 
majority to develop a program of policy and to carry on the work 
of govcnimait. Ai heads of government departments, they 
administrative officials bearing a heavy c.\ccutive responsibility. Tlie 
task of the Foreign Secretary is peculiarly complex and intricate, 
but be must cany both types of responsibility— the formulation 
and defense of policy and the tasks of administrative action. 

The Fore/gn Office 

The total personnel of the Foreign Office serving in London 
numbers approximately 4,500 and the number serving abroad m 
missions and consulates is a little less than 5,000. A Gemian Sec- 
tion, which is being steadily reduced as the status of Germans 
changes, adds another 3,000 persons to the total. The entire staff 
at home and abroad is just sliort of 13,000 people, and this includes 
many typists, messengers, and others doing simple routine work 
The members of what may be called the Foreign Service-officials 
pcrfomiing expert and responsible functions — number well under 
3,000. The total cost of maintaining the whole establishment, at 
home and abroad, runs annually to less than £20 million Consider- 
ing the \ilal importance of the task perfomied by the Foreign 
Office and tlic representabves in foreign countries, this is st'H ^ 
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modest eslaWishment though it has greatly inclosed in size dunng. 

the past fifty) ears. . ► i fl.a 

The general shape of the home orgamzahon rs stetched in the 
diagram^ on page aS. Tlris stetch is dehbemlcly made tough and 
general, because the organization elianges tune to time and 
any diagram ssould go rapidly out of date, ’nus fundamental pat- 
tern is quite stable, and does indicate the taels of 
and auttarity and the nature of the larious a=b"‘'“ 

All organization charts are snb|eet to tlm detat of short life, but 
one fot the Foreign Office is sure to age rapidly. 
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The oiganizatioa loosely ptcsented abov« is very general and appiMWW'* 
because it is subject to frequent diany. (Sources. Ashton Gwatlon. "Oi 
cited in text; Lord Strang, uoik ated in texti Her Afajesty's Muusfert ^ 
Heads of Public Departments. No. 50. H. M, SUhonerv Office. Julv. iqjo ' 
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Naturally all these officials consult with each other and organize 
interdepartmental committees to assemble data and interpret facts 
on problems which arc wider than the jurisdiction of one depart- 
ment. 'riiis technique of using committees to discuss and anahzc 
problems is one of the characteristic methods of British govern- 
ment as a whole. One of its most \-aluablc aspects, quite apart from 
the necessit)' of co-ordinating the work of diverse departments 
when the nature of tire problem under consideration requires it, 
is the experience it gives to junior members of the staff. Ordinarily 
such a committee includes members of widely varying terms of 
sendee, so that a young man who has not been long in the scmcc 
has the experience of serving with a group of senior officials in the 
discussion of some problem and in the assembling of the facts and 
figures required for framing a rccommaidalion. 

Tire range and diversity of the tasks canied on by tire Foreign 
Office' is indicated sufficiently by the organization chart given, 
above (page i66) . 'Fhe grouping given there of the functions per- 
formed by the forty- or more departments is enough to indicate 
the character of tlie work done in them. Some words and phrases, 
however, hardly suggest the extent of the responsibility borne by 
the department Economic information and advice covers all sorts 
of collection of data, analysis of trends, and forecasting of possi- 
bilities. The information department is required to do a great deal 
of work in cultural relations, news contacts, and public relations. 
Legal advice must be competent throughout the complicated fields 
of public and private international law and is requited in the 
preparation of drafts of treaties and all sorts of intenutional 
agreements, which are frequently of a multdateral cliaracter that 
increases their complexity. The corps of inspectors which visit all 
the diplomatic and consular posts abroad are required to be highh 
competent in all tlie latest practices and equipment of administra- 
tion. A senior official, remembering simpler days, once regretfully 
remarked that the v\ork of the Foreign Office had become im 
mensely mote technical “since economics had crept in." He was. 
of course, aware that with economics had come the problems of 
communication, publicity, social and welfare policies, and all the 
other complications of contemporary society. Since tlie relations of 
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states lun Uuougli all ibcse aspects of society, the scope of the 
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50 candidates a > car to this branch of tlie ser\ice. The standard of 
selection is rigorous, and competition is keen enough to result in 
the final choice of highly competent candidates. 

Branch B is comparable to the ocecutive class of the home ci\il 
ser\-ice and is open to competition of young people of 16 to 18 
jeats of age for clerical posts. Examinations are used here for selec- 
tion, but at a lower intellectual lc\el of training tlran for Branch A. 

Branches C and D are all tj-pists, messengers, and comparable 
sorts of employees and are also selected by appropriate measure- 
ment of qualifications. 

Branches A and D are the sources for the future responsible 
officials of the foreign ser\’ice, and it is important to keep in mind 
that, after acquiring some experience members of Branch B ha\e 
%-anous pathwajs open to them for entrance into Branch A. Upon 
recommendation bj' Uie Foreign Office there is a coropetitioo for 
Branch B members to enter Branch A between the ages of 25 and 
50, and there is the continuous possibility of promotion or transfer 
of senior officers of 15 years’ experience or more from the one 
branch to the other. In all branches there are grades which allow 
promotion to mote important work and higher pay within the 
limits of tliat part of the service. 

Entrants into all branches ate given training for some time after 
they enter the service. A considerable number choose (and arc 
sometimes assigned) to language study, with longer time and more 
generous allowances for the harder languages such as Chinese, 
1 luiigaiian, and otlicrs. Language study canics with it study of the 
culture, social patterns, and economic cluractcristics of the area 
in which the language is used. Tlic people who go tlirough this 
training become area siscdalists and, while they spend a good share 
of their career in the areas appropriate to their studies, they' are 
also assigned to other areas in tlic unified service. 

Ail entrants, whatever bnguage and area studies they may pur* 
sue, receive a course of training in the gaicral work of the Foragn 
Office^ so that ilicy luve a good working conception of the total 
organization of which they arc a part. Tlieir first assignments to 
posts both at home and abroad take them through various diScrcnt 
kinds of woik, so Itiat their knowlcd^ of the whole field of openJ* 
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lions is built up as mucb as possible. After Ixiog in iciiice for 
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and the pension and allovtancc schemes pros ide for 
transfers from one aclivitj’ to another and a satisfactor)- condrhon 
of hfe after reUrement. All this has increased flie cost of mamtain- 
ine the serricc. but the benefits of its enhanced performance are 
expected to be fully repaid by increasing the efiectneness ssitn 
which Britain faces difficult problems in the international scene 
of the twentieth centui}-. 


MeJhods of Operalion 

In spite of the phrase in one of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points— “open covenants openly airi\-ed at”— most of the prac^^ 
conduct of business among nations is still secret or scmisecrct. This 
is not necessarily disgraceful or dangerous— much of the business 
of the world must be transacted with a moderate degree of secrecy . 
This imposes a difficult)- upon the scholar when he attempts to 
discuss the melliods of any foreign office. Part of the time 
rely on memoirs, vshlch may be true enough for Uie times and the 
es-ents described in them, but no longer rcScct the methods cm- 
icntlv used. Some of the time he is tempted to rely on the gossip 
collected by journalists who ha%e startled an official into malang an 
unintentional revelation, or have been industriously listening at 
kejholcs. Sometimes he even tries to find a keyhole of his own— 
though when he docs it usually opens into the wTong room. • 
Tliough Uiese difficulties exist, it is possible to sketch the 
ods of operation used in the Forei^ Office. Some discussion of the 
ways in which action b^ns, and is then carried out, might be put 
in the terms of hypothetical cases which bear some resemblance 


to actual events. 

One has already been suggested. A new Sccielaiy of State fof 
Foreign Affairs or, for that matter, one who has been in office rot 
some time might well come to the Permanent Under-Secretan 
saying something like this: “My colleagues in the Cabinet aic 
pledged by their election program to initiate high-level talks witn 
the leaders of the Soviet Union, and other powers, in order to w 
out a plan for disarmament, or limitation of armaments. Will vou 
explore the possibilities, and suggest methods for implementing 
such a policy?” The Permanent Secretary then puts the Forcigu 
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seeks an inlcr\ic\v with the foreign minister of the nation, and 
otlier members of the staff assemble all the information they ran 
elicit from their opposite numbers in the foreign government, fms 
is brought togetlier by the Head of Chancery, who organized the 
initial distribution of work. The amount of osertime put in by all 
the members of the mission is gos-cmed by tlic urgency of the 
request that has come to them from London. A report is dratted, 
sometimes carrying recommendations for action, and is transmitted 
to the Foreign Office. 

Eventually the reports from abroad and the recommendahons 
from the intadepartmental and intcrministeiial committees in 
London arc crystallized by the Permanent Undcr-Sccrctary and bh 
aides into a report and recommendation which he lays before the 
minister. All the complex data have been summarized into intel- 
ligible form, and recommendations are made as to possible courses 
of action; “These are the necessary steps to take for realization of 
tlie policj-,” or “Tliis is not a good lime to make the attempt W 
implement the policy,” and many other variants. Briefed by the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, the Secretary of Sble goes to a 
Cabinet meeting, and then perhaps a good share of the work is ah 
to be done over again if the Cabinet decides tliat none of the 
recommendations ate acceptable in view of its political obligations 
to the party and the country. 

The initial step leading to aciloa of this character may, of cours^ 
take other forms. Egypt may decide to nationalize the Suez Canal. 
Presumably the embas^ in Cairo has been reporting developments 
there carefully and thoroughly' to the Foreign Office, and autho^ 
ties in London are prepared to anticipate action. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the atmosphere of fluster in London m 
August 1956 created some suspicion that either the embassy had 
failed a little in its task or that Colotjel Nasser had kept his secret 
so well that no embassy staff could liave succeeded in forecasting 
events. 

Regarding this as a hypothetical instance, one may safely say 
that the process which follows the event is much tlie same as the 
one sketched for the preceding example. The resources of the For 
cign Office are mobilized at high speed to brmg expert informaboo 
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gov-enimcntal claims. Tlicrc are also many matters of routine m 
the Foreign Office in London which nc\ er rise higher in the chain 
of command than a department head or an assistant undcr-sccrctai)'. 

While njany matters arc decided before thc>- reach the desh of 
the Permanent Under-Secretary, and he in turn does not bring all 
that reach him to the attention of the Secretary of State, one of 
the most serious problems of this organization is the number ot 
matters that do come to both of them for decision. Relations 
between states are now so intricate and involved that many mattCfS 
that appear at first to be of minor significance turn out eventually 
to be of serious weight. This is true of all ministerial offices, but it 
is peculiarly tlie case in the field of international affairs. Minor 
issues grow into irujor crises,'and the burden upon the higher 
officials grows steadily hcavien So long as the traditions of Cabinet 
government apply, the Secretary of Slate must be responsible for 
all the actions of his ministry. TTie two Ministers of State can tahe 
some of the load of work and the permanent officials can analyse 
the problems and clarify the alternatives, but in the long run the 
ultimate decision tends to travel up to the Secretary of Stale and 
often to his colleagues in the Cabinet 
Some of this load of responsibility might be reduced by some 
type of planning organization which would devote time and expert 
lesources to the special task of forecasting trends and altemprin? 
to meet situations in advance. This kind of activity has been used 
in other departments of English government for the development 
of economic policies. It is used in other foreign offices, notably in 
the State Department of the United States. One of the reasons 
for tlie influence exerted by the study groups of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs which were referred to in the chapter pre- 
ceding this one, is'that the Foreign Office has been friendly, or at 
least not unfavorable, to analyses of problems made by groups of 
distingimhed membership. It must be admitted, nevertheless, that 
^reorganization of this kind can gp only a short distance toward 
solving the problem which has been stated. In some ways much is 
being done in the anticipation of situations and the planning of 
action, and it has not diminished the load of responsibility which 
rests on all the higher officials. 
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CHAPTER 


RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


'llic nineteenth centurj- really ended for Britain in 1914. Tlie 
pressures of economic cliangc, arising in part from the growth of 
other great industrial economics and partly from the changing pat- 
terns of Dntish industry and trade, made their full effects felt 
during and after World War I. Alter 1918 traditional foreign poli- 
cies jetjuired some modification to deal with the situation that 
came into existence after the peace settlements at the end of the 
war. It is therefore proper, c%cn though it may place some strain 
on the word recent in the title of this chapter, to review some of 
the inodifiations and adjustments of foreign policy which were 
the result of the troubled )cars between the two world wars. 

Tha Yean Belw««n (ho Wars 

The two painful and difficult decades that followed the peace 
scltiancnts at the aid of World War I may be divided into three 
periods. Tlic first ran from 1918 to 1914, and was marked by the 
efforts of the Allied nations to enforce iJic peace settlements. The 
second began in 1924, and the record of the six succeeding >cars to 
1950 1$ chiefly a story of attempts to modify and adjust the scttl^ 
incuts in order to male them workable and to tclicse tlic taisions 
bctwcai llic victors, who wished to maintain the nesv arrange- 
278 
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policies of the nineteenth centurj-, and a protective tariff was 
adopted by the National government after 1931, and preferential 
tariff agreements were made with the countries of the Common- 
wcaltli at the Ottawa Conference in 1932. Tire effect of dislocaHon 
of world trade was heightened by the penistent problems of repara- 
tions and intergovernmental debts. 

Tire foreign policies devised during these difScult years reflected 
in considerable part the traditional principles which have been 
described in Chapter 7. Tire situation demanded modification of 
the familiar lines of policy, however, and some of the important 
changes can be stated in brief summary. These changes in strat^ 
and attitudes are all the more important because they reappear m 
some of their essential aspects in the policies which Britain pur- 
sued after 1943. 

The Treaty of Versailles included as part of its text the Cm cnant 
of the League of Nations. Britain held one of the permanent scats 
on the Council of'the League, and her policies as a League member 
were to support this new international organization. Tliis was not 
an entirely new orientation of policy because there was the record 
of her nineteenth-century association with the Concert of Euro^* 
In the main, the British record in the League is one of affirmative 
participation in all the activities of Uic new international organiza- 
tion. Membership raised a few new piobleras— for one thing the 
Dominions also were members in equal standing with all otba 
member states. The extent of the League was world wide, and this 
involved Britain and Uic Commonwealth nations in heavy com- 
mitments. Tliis imposed caution on participation in the world 
wide obligations, but Bntish prime ministers and foreign secre- 
taries came to Geneva for the meetings of the Assembly, and the 
weight of the influence of the United Kingdom was applied to 
enhance the sticn^h and effectiveness of the general principles of 
the Covenant. This is not meant to imply that British policy’ was 
consistent and unwavering, but it can be said tliat Britain’s part i" 
the League was an important part of her foreign policy throughout 
the period. It compares well with that of other member states, and 
icflects the longstanding British interest in maintaining peaceful 
and stable conditions in the world. 
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of the times when a British go\-emment was required to act v.ilhout 
the support of the other nations-of the Commonwealth because 
these nations did not wish to participate in the obligations incuned 
by th«5e policies toward the continent of Europe. 

At the same time that these guarantees were offered to the 
French demand for security, Britain was participating in a senes 
of conferences which were adjusting and modifying the terms of 
the treat)’ settlements. Tire most important of these were the con- 
ferences which finally led to scaling down the requirements of 
reparations. The financial distress of Germany and tire eventual 
effects of the world depression led to tire creation of the Dawes 
Committee in 1924, and the Young Plan in 19:9. Though the 
United States had never accepted the Treaty of V^ersailles nor 
membership in the League of Nations, these adjustments of the 
settlement were trude hy securing United States cooperation. 
British leaders were among the first to recognize that the treaty 
settlements required adjustment if they were to be made woilahl^ 
and to work with the United States in carrying out the process of 
modification. 

Tlrese policies were not punued with sufficient determination 
and speed to forestall the growth of dictatorship in Germany and 
Italy, and the outbreak of war in 1959. It is possible, of course to 
condemn British leadership for the eventual failure to maintain 
peace. Britain's part in the acceptance of German action remili- 
tarizing tire Rliineland in 1956 and agreement to the Munich Pact 
in 1938, which eventually brought all of Czechoslovakia into 
Hitler’s Reich, have been often enough criticized as policies of 
appeasement which, rievertheless, were insufficient to avert war. 
T^is is a criticism which must be applied to other nations as wch 
during that period. 

Tliis quick review of the foreign policy of Great Britain during 
these troubled years is useful here to indicate new orientations of 
her policy which occuned during that time. The obligations of 
international organization were new, though comparable commit' 
iiients had been carried during the nineteenth century. Britain 

* For a carehil and tcmpeiate ascssment and criticism of Bnbsh policv 

tiiSth< 5 C>carjsceP..VRcjtjdlds.op.cit. 
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stales were established during 1947 in Eastcni Europe, and early 
in 1948 a Communist sdzurc of power was achie\ed in Czcchoslo- 
valda, followed shortly by similar action in Hungary. 

Confronted by this steady giowlh of Soviet power in Europe 
and unable to reach agreement with the Russians on joint policies 
toward Germany, the Western Allies dcseloped concerted action 
among themselves. Britain co-opciated with the United States in 
setting up a joint administration of their two zones in Germany, 
and eventually the British, United States, and French govcmm«its 
sponsored the creation of the Federal Republic of Western Ger- 
many. Tire West German constitution was proclaimed in Septem- 
ber of 1949. Before that result was accomplished, howeser, there 
had been a dramatic contest over the administration of Berlin. The 
Soviet zone encircled the city, and normal transport into it was 
cut off by a blockade. The British co-operated with the United 
States authorities in maintaining an air lift from June, 1948, 
May, 1949, during which lime all supplies for the western zone of 
Berlin were brought in by planes. 

During this whole period of increasing tension British policy 
was firmly aligned with that of the Western powers, particularly 
^vith that of the United States. At the same time British leadership 
sought to find means of reconciling the conflict, without yielding 
on the principles of free elections and the establishment of demo- 
cratic insbtutions as the indispensable basis for the unification of 
Germany. 

The problems of economic iccosery and reconstruction in 
Europe as a whole also were urgent during these same years. The 
need for associated action in both economic and political fields 
was recognized if Western Europe was to resist Soviet pressure and 
• defend itself against the possibility of military action of the kind 
which had occuned in Czcchoslosakia. Britain and the United 
States acted with the nations of Western Europe to establish 'aii- 
ous forms of co-operative action. 

The Growfh of Western Europeon Union 

Seseral types of association were deseloped among tlie states of 
Western Europe to deal with the problems of the postwar situa- 
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of the times when a British grn'emment was required to act without 
the support of the other nations of the Commonwealth because 
these nations did not wish to participate in the obligations incurred 
by these policies toward the continent of Europe. 

At the same time that these guarantees were offered to tho 
French demand for security, Britain was participating in a scries 
of conferences which were adjusting and modifjring the terms of 
the treaty settlements. The most important of these were the con- 
ferences which finally led to scalipg down the requirements of 
reparations. The financial distress of Germany and the es'Cntual 
eSeeb of the world depression led to the creation of the Dawes 
Committee in 1924, and the Young Plan in 1929. Though Ac 
United States had ne\er accepted the Treat)’ of Versailles nor 
membenhip in the League of Nations, these adjustments of the 
^Itlement were nude by securing United States co-operation. 
British leaders were among the first to recognize that the treaty 
settlements required adjustment if thev were to be made woTl.ab!e. 
and to work with the United States in carr) jng out the process of 
modification. 


TIresc policies were not pursued with sufficient determination 
and speed to forestall the growth of dictatorship in Germany and 
Ibly, and the outbreak of war in 1959. It is possible, of course, to 
condemn British leadership for the eventual failure to maintain 
^ce. Britain’s part in the acceptance of German action rcmil*- 
tanzmg the Rhineland in 1956 and agreement to the Munich Part 
eventually brought all of Czechoslovakia inW 
Hitlers Reich, have been often enough criticized as policies oj 
^peasement which, neveithelcss, were insufficient to avert war-' 
Hns IS a criticism which must be applied to other nations as wrti 
during that period. 

Tins quick review of the foreign policy of Great Britain during 
these troubled )ean is useful here to indicate new orientabons of 
her policy vyhich occurred during that time. The obhgabons of 
international organization were new. though comparable commit- 
ments had been carried during the nineteenth centurv’. Bntam 
Critics of Bnosh poLcr 
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states were established during 1947 in Eastern Europe, and early 
in 1948 a Conimunist seizure of power was achics’cd in Czechoslo- 
\'atia, followed shortly by simHar action in Hungary. 

Confronted by this steady growth of Soviet power in Europe 
and unable to reach agreement with the Russians on joint policies 
toward Germany, the ^^^estern Allies developed concerted action 
among themselves. Britain co-operated with the United States in 
setting up a joint administration of their two zones in Germany, 
and eventually the British, United States, and French governments 
sponsored the creation of the Federal Republic of W'estem Ger- 
many. The West German constitution was proclaimed in Septem- 
ber of 1949. Before that result was accomplished, howeser, there 
had been a dramatic contest over the administration of Berlin. The 
SoMct zone encircled the city, and normal transport into it sras 
cut off by a bloclcade. The British cooperated with the United 
States authoriUes in maintaining an air lift from June, 1948, to 
May, 1949, during which time all supplies for the western zone of 
Berlin were brought in by planes. 

During this whole period of increasing tension British polic}’ 
was firmly aligned with that of the Western powers, particubrh' 
\\ith that of the United States. At the same lime British leadership 
sought to find means of reconciling the conflict, without yielding 
on the principles of free elections and the establishment of demo- 
cratic institutions as the indispensable basis for the unification of 
Germany. 

The problems of economic recovery and reconstruction in 
Europe as a whole also were urgent during these same jears. TTic 
need for a^ociated action in both economic and political fields 
was rerognized if Western Europe was to resist Soviet pressure and 
defmd itself apinst the possibility of military action of the land 
which had oc^rred in Czechoslovakia. Britain and the United 
State acted with the nations of W«tem Europe to etablish vari- 
ous forms of co-operative action. 

The Growth of Wettern Ewropeon Umon 

Several ^-pe of association were developed among the stales of 
es em Europe to deal with the problems of the postwar situa- 
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trade balances between the European members of tlic association. 
These actnitics of economic co-operation continue to be of great 
\alue to the economic health of the Western European states. 

United Slates influence during the period of the Economic Co- 
operation Admmistration was exerted in the direction of encourag- 
ing economic integration of the national economics of Europe, 
citing the benefits of the large ficc-tiadc area of the United States. 
It became clear that “integrating” the economics of Europe was 
too far-reaching a project to achieve ready acceptance, however 
desirable it might seem in theory. In May 1950, the French gov- 
ernment under the leadership of Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man proposed the pooling of the iron, steel, and coal industries of 
the European countries. This proposal eventually developed into 
the European Coal and Steel Community', called the Schuman 
Plan in the press reports. Its distinctive feature was the creation 
of a supranational authority possessing quite extensive powers over 
production and marketing of coal and steel in all of the six coun- 
tries (France. Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Lu.xembourg) , The treat)- establishing the High Authorit)', a 
Council of Ministers, and an Assembly to carr)- out the practical 
work of the plan was signed April 18, 1951, and was ratified b\- all 
the six countries hy the following June. 

Two British governments were in power during the period of the 
negotiations for the establishment of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munit)-— the Labour government, which had barely won the eIe^ 
tion of February 1950, and the Conserxwtive government, which 
came into power in October 1951. Both expressed the same atti" 
hide toward the creation of this new association of European states. 
Because Britain had Commonwealth commitments — and exported 
about eight times as much steel to the Commonwealth countries 
, as to Europe — the government could not become a member of the 
Coal and Steel Communit)-, but declared approval of the plan and 
promised as close cooperation with it as possible. This in fact 
b^e a consistent policy toward European associations which 
exhibited supranational and federal features. British participation 
an W'llHngness to assist were limited b)’ overseas economic and 
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jcars Ixrforc 1959. Tlic experience of Hie \cais Iwtwccn tlic w^ts 
had been a lesson, and llic rtced for assocLilion witli the nations 
of Europe was clear enough after the failures of tliat period. 

One other association of European states was brought into ex- 
istence in considerable part by the initiative of Mr. Churchill, 
at the time of his greatest reputation in world affairs. A speech of 
his at Zurich Unhersity in September 19^6, called for the re- 
creation of the European family of nations, lliis suggestion led 
' eventually to a conference of political leaders at Tlic Hague in 
May 1949. and the establishment of a Statute for the Council 
of Europe to which ten powers agrcetl. Two bodies were created 
by the statute: a Council of Ministers and a Consultative Assem- 
bly. A secretariat and a hcadqiurtcrs wae set up at Strasbourg, 
and llicre have been frequent meetings of the organization. At the 
time of its foundation the organization was regarded bj' many 
people as a nucleus for a possible European fcdcnlion, but the 
most urgent requirements in Europe l«vc been met by the other 
agencies which have been describe previously. It would be pre- 
mature, however, to suggest that the Council of Europe may not 
have an important share in the future organization of Europe. It 
might even pby a part in drawing together the various forms of 
associated action winch had been built up during the )cars since 
*9d5- 

British pohej- in Europe since 19^5 has been quite consistent, 
and it is worth noting that both Labour and Conservative 
emments Itave been in power in Britain during these 5 ears. The 
United Kingdom has accepted commitments and pledged itself to 
guarantees under the terms of the Brussels Pact and under its later 
form in the Paris agreements of 1954.1955, which may be given 
the name of Western European Union. At the same time, while 
it has been ready to associate itself and ccMjperale with supra- 
national organization, as in the ease of the European Coal and 
Strel Community, it has avended the obligations of full member- 
ship m such schemes on the basis that Commonwealth connection 
limits its action in these forms. One of the chief aims of British 
policy is to move at the same rate and to the same extent that the 
United States is w-niing to act in European affairs, so that the 
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resources of each of them. For this the accumulated experience 
under OEEC and under the Brussels Pact have been extremely 
valuable. 

In the series of meetings held by the Council since its first 
meeting in Washington in September 1949, there has been a 
steady dcselopment of the machinery of associated action. In all 
this Britain has had an actise part, and in the Paris Conference 
of September 1954. which lias been referred to above, the initiative 
of Mr. Eden contributed decisively to the correlation of NATO 
with Uie agencies of Western European Union. 

Britain therefore stands at present as a member of both the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the series of overlapping 
agreements of Western European Union. These memberships en- 
tail heavy commitments, which have been assumed in the hope 
of maintaining the peace and llie economic well-being of Euro^. 
At the same time, as has been explained earlier in these chapters, 
tlie requirements of the Commonwealth have been increasing. 
Combined with these obligations arc also the demands of the 
world organization ,of the United Nations. 

Sri'fain's Parf in Jfie Uniled Not/ons 

Perliaps it is a token of the way the world has been going since 
^945 that discussion of British action in the United Nations has 
been postponed until after her share in various regional organiza- 
tions has Ikcu desenbed. It is hardly necessary to recall tliat Britain 
was a party to the Atlantic Charter during the war and that an 
able and active delegation from the United Kingdom took part 
in the Charter Conference in San Francisco in 1945- Earlier experi- 
ence in the League of Nations had prepared the way for another 
attempt to work out a plan for a world-wide international organ- 
ization. 

It has been pointed out in the preceding cliapter tliat the 
Foreign Office has now a special department for United Nabons 
affairs and that the mission to the United Nations has the status of 
an embassy. This is a reflection of tlie fact that the government 
attaches gnat importance to this activity, and that the quality of 
Bntish representatioa to Uw Cousvtvl -aud the AssctoWs, and to 
the specialized agencies such as the Economic and Socul Council. 
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made to bj-pass the use of the veto in the Security Council by 
organizing an interim committee of the Assembly. The rules of 
procedure for the Assembly made many decisions possible bj’ 
majorit}' votes of the members, and if a committee could use these 
procedures the chances for organizing action would be conespond- 
ingly improved. 'The Little Assembly,” as it was called, was 
strongly supported by the British del^ation. 

Tlie most important action taken by the United Nations was 
the decision to use armed force to resist the ins-asion of South 
Korea in June 1950. The British representative on the Securih' 
Council fully supported the decision to organize military action. 
British troops formed a part of the United Nations forces which 
took part in this action. This crucial decision is the most unmis- 
takable demonstration of the British intention to support the 
authoritj' of the United Nations, es-en though most of the forces 
which took pari in the Korean War were from the United States. 

The British record in the United Nations shows willingness to 
accept the jurisdiction of the organizaHon and its constituent 
agencies, support of efforts to n^ke its action more effective, and 
prompt participation in the decision to resist the aggressive use of 
force and require the use of means of peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. This record was established during eleven years, and is the 
record even if the Suez actions in November 1956 were departures 
from it. 

The action of the British government with regard to the Suez 
Canal should he brieHy summarized, though it is too soon to make 
a careful analysis of all the factors involved. Behind the whole storj’ 
lies a long record of difficulty in the administration of the British 
mandate over Palestine established after World War I, compli- 
cated bj- the conflicts between the Arab states of the Middle East. 
The independent state of Israel was finally established in 1948- 
Great-power interests are deeply involved because this whole area 
is one of the world’s greatest sources of oil. 

^ In 195a a military coup d’etat in Egypt ended the reign of King 
karouk; and shortly thereafter the British government agreed to 
withdraw troops from the Suez Canal zone by gradual stages. In 
June 1956 the lasl'British tioo{S left the zone, and on July 28, 
1956, Colonel Nasser, recently elected President of Egypt, nation- 
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tion of the importance of the lines of action required to meet them. 
In parliamentar)' debates on foreign policj- a considerable area of 
agreement is revealed in the attitudes of both major parties. 

Naturally enough, agreement on some of the most important 
foreign policies was revealed in the manifestoes of the two parties 
in which they declared their programs in the 1955 general election. 
Both declarations promised support for disarmament, continued 
support of the association of the Western states, and active par- 
ticipation in the United Nations. Both pledged themselves to 
attempt to amnge high-level consultations with the Soviet Union 
and its associates in the effort to relax world tension. Each placed 
• some stress on particular aspects of these policies, as might be 
expected, but the agreement between the two parties was much 
more striking than the points of difference.® 

Alost of the area of agreement shared by the two major parties 
springs from a quite realistic and frank appraisal of Britain's inter- 
national position. English part)- programs tend to be more stiaight- 
forward-lhan party platforms in the United States, as is revealed 
in th«e two declarations. Both parties, however, have acquired a 
tradition on these matters. Ubour has a Socialist foundation and 
has always ex^essed the usual Socialist support for international 
orpnization. Tlie party looks back to the record of the MacDonald 
ministries in the interwar period as a demonstration of its con- 
sistenc)- m support of inlemab'onal organization. Similarlv-, the 
Consenativc Patty points to the Locarno Treaties of the same 
^nod. Borii parlies have borne the responsibilih- of directing 
foreign policy during the twentieth cenhirj’ and both have been 
«mm.tted during this period to the lines of policj- described 
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marizc the substance of these chapters. At the beginning of the 
twentieth centui}’ the effect of early industrialization, which liad 
made her one of the great trading states of the world, began to 
lose its force. Other communities, particularly Germany and the 
United States, began to match British industrial and commercial 
importance. The growth of trade during the nineteenth centui\- 
had been accompanied hy a rapid pmvth of population in the 
United Kingdom, and at the same time the widespread commit- 
ments of the Empire and the Commonwealth had come into 
existence. At the close of World War 11 Great Britain's needs and 
obligations in the world of stales were even greater than the)’ had 
been in the preceding centur)-, but her economic power and politi- 
cal inBuence liad declined. This is a brief and bratal way of stating 
the matter, but it is a short way of cliaracterizing her present 


situation. 

The method of meeting this situation was already prepared for 
in some of the traditional lines of foreign polic)'. Since the 
Napoleonic Wars British governments have been ready to ally 
themselves svith the other states of Europe in an effort to presers’e 
orderly and stable international relationships. Since the Versailles 
Treaty there lias been an equal willingness to accept the obli^- 
tions of world-w'idc international organization. Since 1945 Britain 
has acted in association with other powers and has supported the 
action of the United Nations in efforts to preserse peace and 
maintain international economic and trading activity. There is 
hardly any other viable policy for a communitj’ which is now 
heavily dependart on inlemational trade and which must watch its 
trade balance as a barometer of its economic welfare. 

Tlie Cabinet s)'stcm and the disciplined organization of the two 
major parties makes it possible to recruit experienced leadership 
and mobilize public support. The resources of the Foreign OfSce 
provide the means for carrying out policies, once public support for 
them is assured. • 

If international peace and security can be maintained, the chang- 
ing patterns of British industry can yield the means of economic 
welfare for the community. 
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of a British colony to that of a swcrci^ state, without losing its 
connection with the others or with Britain. Btft the connection has 
changed. Wlicreas in the beginning it was bclvsecn a sovereign 
Britain and subject communities overseas, it has become in the 
course of time an infomft) connection between countries which 
recognize one another’s independent status but prefer to share a 
common monarch, in the sense that the Crowns of Britain, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand are united in 
a single person. Sometliing of how tlic change has tahen place, and 
of the nature of the situation now, is explained below. 


Common Development . 

It is not onlv a common evolution of international status that 
encourages the grouping tc^clhcr of these four countries. Tbcj’ 
have other things in common. Foremost among these is the fact 
tliat in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries thej’ have been, lie 
the United States, Brazil, and Argentina, receivers of millions of 
migrants from an overcrowded Europe. Their populations has® 
been largely immigrant popubtions, concerned to mahe a belter 
living in new, “empt)'" lands. In bet none of the bnds was com- 
pletely cmp^'. Each had a native population wbicli the incoming 
white men had either to make peace with or subdoe. .That native 
popubtion was negligible in Canada' and Australia, formidable but 
potentially ccK}p»eiative in New Zeabnd, and massive in potential 
strength in South Africa. But ui each case th? incoming w faite men 
became the dominant group, and have continued as such. Neatly 
all the sigjiificant political ptessmes and conflicts have been within 
the white group— certainly so far as foreign polic}' is concerned 
The second point of simibrity between the four countries i$ 
closely allied with their common role as receivers of immigrants. 
It is that each developed primarily as an agricultural, ipining, ao'f 
pastoral community, exporting food, minerals, and fibers to th^ 
growing markeb of Europe and especblly to Britain. As the nine- 
lecnlh century drew to a dose this was their dominant role; m 
return for men and capital from Britain. Ih^ sent primary prod- 
ucts. In the twentieth cenhirj' each has qualified this position by 
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de^'c1oping its owti manufactnring indush)'. mitally under tariff 
protection; but each has remained heavily dependent upon exports 
of primary products. . 

'Fhc lliird point of rimibnly is tltat each is a pathamcntar>- 
democracy, operating on tlic pattern of responsible govcninicnt as 
practiced in Britain and as recommended for Canada m the 
Durham Report of 1S38. In South Africa the sj-stem is rriorc parlia- 
mentary than democratic, in that only the while minonty has the 
vote in pa.lLimcntji,' cicclionv b-t in eel. of Il.t olbcr domimom, • 
and in Soulh Africa so tar as the ..hilo minority li ronccnicd the 
pa.tiamcntan- rystem it identical «itl. ttat prachccil at Weil- 
minster Ttiis gives the four ilommions an almost mstinctii e under- 
standing of one another's political siatcms, and gives tai, more- 
over in the held oi foreign policy, an cvcei.tive iihich is by 
definition totoWy certain of-parlianicntaty support m its dealing. 

'"■nm tat coiinliics ate, tlicn, loughly similai "i 

g„phi=,njins,Jh=it~o-ic<|;jc^P^^^^ 

itrgTrJJili out of colonial 5 rf 

^iaSmstanecs ishieh diffetentute the dominions from one 
another. 
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Canad.! ' j emerging rutional intCTCsls 

Revolution, its ,,o 4 „br rcbtionship lictwcen the 
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faclurcd go^s. the , „ , bpeof political svslcm, and all 

culture, the economy indie twentieth cailun-, capi- 

the impact of a ll,rmiqhoul Canada s historv. 

tal lias also^e m ^ ^ only a matter of 

l!m 7 worc^nff became incmporared .mo the United State 
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British influence, tliej- ha\c said, n-ould nc\cr be strong enough to 

withstand the pressure of thexi^rous United States. 

Yet in Canada itself the problem has not talccn on quite this 
aspect. In so far as there has been a continuous argument in 
Canada, it has been between those who wished to stress the 
British connection and those who wished to stress the innate 
Canadian character of the dcs'cloping countrj’. Historically the 
reason has lain in the fact that Canada was'a French colony from 
, 160S to 1759, and tliat the tenacious Frcnch-Canadian tempera- 
ment, desxloped then, has nc\-er allowed itself cither to be sub- 
stantially diluted by British stoch or to succumb to cultural pressure 
from the United States. The French Canadians arc one of the 
world’s most remarhable e\ample$ of a people which has accepted 
the economic and political relationships of the country’ in which 
it is placed, but has refused to accept with these the religion, 
language, and law which seemed incsitably to go with them. ^^^'eIl 
Lord Durham came to Canada as govemor-gencral in 183S he 
found, in his own words, "two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single slate": the French Canadians would not accept the conse- 
quences of their incorporation into the British Empire, if those 
consequences entailed accepting the social customs of their fellow 
Canadians of British descent. 

Durham’s solution was to grant responsible gosemment in the 
hope that the s-igorous majority culture of British origin, would 
assert itself over that of the unprogressive French minority. But in 
fact this did not occur. ^Miat icsponsifale gosemmcnl did was to 
enable the two groups to agree to diScr. The French remained 
solidly set in the pio\-ince of Quebec (where today more than 
So per cent of the four million inhabitants are of French origin)t 
preserving their own relipon, law, and social ss-slem. They were 
cut off from France itself Iw the French Resolution’s denial of 
religion and seigneurial right; the inaeasing secularism and cyni- 
cism of France in the nineteenth century meant lhat France 
drifted esen further away from the French-speaking Canadians. 
All they had left was their own position in Canada, which th^' 
proceeded to make impregnable in constitutional terms and whicb 
served as the basis of an emergent Canadian national sentiment 
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under such ladas of Ficnch citraclion as Cartier, Lluricr. and 

Yet it would be quite misleading to think of Canada's politics 
3S (liviJcil iKhiccii FictcIi, on tlic one tainl, and En;iai on the 
other and of Canadian oatiooaloni as essentially a Freneh- 
Canadian product, ■niroushout Canada’s history sir.ee its federa- 
tion in 1S67. national sentiment has heen deseloped through the 
slilllol cooperation of leaden of t»lh groups and through the 
sision of a nnited Canada in sshich nationalorigrn didereiiecs 
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guage in its o^vn right. Later, as in Canada, there came British 
conquest and British sclllets. But the differences from the 
Canadian situation were profound. In Canada there had been a 
direct transition from French Empire to British Empire; the 
French population was cohesKe and closely settled; although there 
was conflict between British and French, it never became thor- 
oughly bitter, and by 1867 the French minority had been guaran- 
teed its own language and the other rights which it svished to 
preserve within the boundaries of a single Canadian fedcrahon. 
In South Africa tlie Boers liad founded for themselves two inde- 
pendent republics— in the Transsaal and the Orange Free State-- 
and had rapidly established a national tradition, molded by their 
circumstances as farmers settling on great tracts of bnd and lead- 
ing patriarchal lives. Tlieir connection with Holland was small- 
In the end they had to be conquered before thej’ would submit to 
full British control— and their final submission did not come until 
1902, the end of the Boer War. By this time their sense of national 
existence was complete; the bitterness and violence of the ss’ar gave 
it extra strength which French-Canadian “nationalism” 
possessed. 

When the Union of South Africa was established in 1909 it 
looVed like much the same settlement the Canadians had achieved 
in 1867. The Boers were guaranteed the inviolabilitj’ of their lan- 
guage and their Roman-Dutch law, and it was plain that in the 
provinces in which they were a majority of the white population 
(the Transsual and Orange Free State) they wxiuld have much the 
same dominance as the French had in Quebec. But the)’ were a 
larger proportion of the population than the French in Canada; 
they were to be found in the Cape as well as in the provinces 
which had been Boer Republics; their religion and tlieir sense of 
national identity convinced many of them that theirs was the only 
legitimate South African nationalism and that the British element 
in South Africa must, in the end, 'submit to distinctiv’cly Boer 
traditions— since these British had no corresponding African tra- 
ditions of their own, only their sense of loy-alty to Britain, a far- 
away country. 

Statesmen of Boer descent (Botha, Smuts, Hertzog) did their 
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mind can play, as it can in C^ada and Australia. Racial and 
religious conflicts have hardly been known, and .chss conflict, 
while liable to burst forth in small vicioits spurts from time to 
time, has had nothing like the permanent political place allotted 
to it in Australia.2 Tire New- Zealand role in world affain was 
obviously to be a modest one. New Zealanders base tended to sec 
it as such, and to ask for a less posilire independence from Britain 
than any other of the four dominions. Tlieir sense of attachment 
to Britain has been strengthened by the fact that the New Zealand 
economy has been almost entirely built upon the supply of meat 
and dairy products to Britain, and Britain remains by far New 
Zealand's principal supplier of imported goods. • 


Common Factors In Foreign Policy 
Having discussed the special hvbts which social composition and 
geographical facts have gK-en to each of the four dominions, it is 
possible to show in broad outline where llidr national interests- 
and spheres of interest lie. All have been insatiable absorbers of 
capital from outside, much of it from Britain, Thej’ are still in 
this position, though Canada and (In lesser degree) Australia are 
now sources of investment capital themselves and though the 
United States now has a greater part than formerly in supplring 
their capital needs. Canada trades ovenvhclmingly with the United 
Slates, while the other three conduct most of their trade with 
Britain. In other words, all four have strong economic interests 
which encourage them to be on the best terms possible with the 
United States and Britain; the fact that Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa are all intent on large scale industrialization is no 
contradiction of this other fact, but does mean that relations with 
Britain and the United Slates ate more complicated than if those 
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the United Stales, and being as good a neighbor as it can to the 

countries around it which seem to be important for its future. 

But this is a sophisticated, up-to-date view of foreign poh'cj’ for 
each of the four dominions. It is relatively new— in the form in 
\\hich I have put it, it is applicable only to the period since ^^^o^ld 
War II. In the next chapter thepolicj'of each of the four countries 
since then will be examined in some detail. In the meanrime, ho%v- 
ever, it is necessar)' to show how the four countries got to the 
position where it was possible (both Icplly and actually) for them 
to take such a \ie\v of foreign policy. Doing this means showing 
how' the-British Empire of the igoo's, with Britain as its formu- 
lator of foreign policj-, was changed to the Commonwealth of the 
1950’s, with each memher nation responsible for its owti foreign 
policj’ and for no other memba’s; and it means seeing something 
of the arguments and changes that took place in each of the four 
countries up to World War H. 

Dependence in foreign PoUey 

At the beginning of the twcntietli century the term "domin 
ions” was not used. The countries with which we are here con- 
cerned were called “the sclf-gos'cming colonies,” a part of the 
British Empire. They were distinguished from nonself-goveming 
colonics in that thc\' were in full cliarge of their domestic affairs- 
The British government had the power to exercise a final veto over 
their l^islation by instructing the Goi-emor-Gcneral to refuse the 
roj-al assent to bilh on domestic malten; but this kind of veto did 
not occur. These autonomous colonics were in full control of their 
internal affairs. Externally, liowcver, thej’ had no initiative. Thev' 
were not recognized as sovereign states; indeed, they did not seek 
such recognition. Tliey had no independent treatj'-making powers 
and no diplomatic representatives. The accepted constitutional 
doctrine was that the Crown was indivisible, Uiat the Crown >n 
its international negotiations consisted of the monarch, and that 
the monarch in such circumstances could be advised only b>- his 
Bnlish ministers, who, in this manner, were responsible for the 
foreign pohej- of tlie Empire as a vshole. It was assumed that there 
was and should be a unitary fotc^ policj-. 
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In certain rvav-s, liorvcrct, the !clf®)>ciniiig colonits note asso- 
ciated with foreign policy. Tire most obvaons nay nns m the 
making of trratics on matters which concerned OTrne colon.es hot 
not others-in the main, commercial treaties, Tlic form cotintt.es 
had Bscal srstems diSerent from Britain s: Chnarla anil Australia 
in particular, were protectionist countries nlnle Br.tam ssas slJ 
freedrade. So far as Britain was concerned the difficulty nas got 
over by ptosading, from the .Spa’s onward, that the colonies sho.lld 
not be boned by treaties between Britain and a foreign country 
unless they specifically acceded to these by their own 
act In cases where a particular colony was clearly imphcatcil m 
any arrangements that might be made behveen Britan. J 
cim country, the custom nas to associate the colony d.rK V nrth 
tim negbtiation by allowing it .cp.esentat.ves in the tmm 

of ncgotialots. Here the most obvious examples were ttiat.es and 
aSents between Britain and the United Stales, where Onadian 
imerests were involved; and in this way Canada betame the first 
BrS eolony to participate .cgola.l. in diplomal.e negotobons. 
Tliis oarticipatioi. by Qnada followed nalunlly from the fact that 
h wTSe Tnlv ma or colony situated alonH» » Ihilb' '““S" 
It was the only I ^jtopread feeling Ihot Canadan 
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Imperial Conference. At Queen Victoria's first Jubilee in 1887 
there had been a conference in London of all the colonies, whether 
self-governing or not. At her seojnd Jubilee, in 1897, the confer- 
ence w’as restricted to the self-governing colonics; and this Colonial 
Conference was transformed in 1907 into an Imperial Conference. 
The intention was that the conference should meet every four 
years, that it should be confined to self-governing colonies, that it 
should be concerned with "matters of common interest ... as 
between His Majesty's Gos-emment and his Goscmmenls of the 
self-governing Dominions bevond the seas,’’* that the Fnme 
Minister of Britain would preside, and that the nations represented 
would base one vote each, without distinction on grounds of size 
or importance. The conference continued to be held, roughly every 
four j'cars, until 1937. In the period before World War I there 
was no question of its being in charge of imperial foreign policy. 
^Vhat happened was that the British Prime Minister or Foreign 
Secretary gave it a picture of foreign affairs, described the govern- 
ment’s policy, inv'ited comments, but was under no obligation to 
tahe account of what he heard. 

The British government’s altitude was that the determination 
of peace or war was something it could not share. The dominions 
agreed with this attitude, since it was obvious that the power to 
decide peace or war must go along with the power to make wan 
this power resided cxclusnely in Britain herself, since it was slie 
who financed and ran the Royal Nary, wliich each dominion con- 
sidered to be its first line of defense. In fact, there was some 
controversy before V^orld War 1 over whether there should be 
“dominion navies,” and Australia did go to the length of estab- 
lishing her own Ro)’al Australian Nasy; but it was understood that 

* The Report of the Conference. Cd. 351J. This was the first hme the self- 
gostming Colonics had been dislcnguishcd as '■dominions. ' Theicafter they 
were all called ••dominions.” unbl flic Style and Title assumed by Queen 
Eliiatoh m 1953 distinguuhcd them as “realms" The new tenn has no! 
caught cm; they arc still widely called “domtnitms,” though "Cominonwcaltn 
counMcs (a term which can dso include the Republics of India and PaJ-istan ) 
also IS used. Nomenclature is farther confused by the fact that the Common 
wealth includes the Dominion of New Zealand, the Commonwwith ol Am 
tralia, the Union of South Africa, and Canada (formerly the Domirnon 01 
Canada!. ' ^ 
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in lime of this wooU be ondc. the cootol of the Adnoimltr. 
Its instiEation ™s due to a delenuirahon on tile part of the 
MrtSn goietnuien. .bat there sbodd be some pm.«t,™ for 
Australia in the cient of a surprise atuck m the Pacific. It did 
not moan that Australia icishcd to conduct an indcpmdcnt for- 
eicn policy. A similar proposal for Canada iius rejected bj the 
BSde^EOVCtument in 19.3 in favor of an “esncrg^cy coutribu- 
rto? to Uie Ropl Naiy. Nciv Zealand showed rts lojalty during 
the same period by a similar contribution. 

Theories of /mperiol UniJy • 

Before World War I the increasing stiengUi arid natiraal sctU- 
ment of the dominions encoimgcd much theorizing about their 
Ccs and about hot. the Empire might be orpn^ » a o 

accommodate them without destroying the “1 

accomrao dominions were growing; they had 

^cnTiil^'piiirty i" 

took pface noth pahtirans^in^^^^^^ dominions displayed 
nothing ol nbute toward the cost ofimperial 

only an H ^...c content to Icas-e this Soanemg 

dclense Most of the t ,™onsible lot their owo land 

to the British taxpa) • . ^ them ^-anted ihar own navies 
dclense. and "" Tl.e^triatioo could hardly be met by 

as sources ™ j ^ Sqoco. consultaliou svas impossible, 
occasional consultation, ) H approve of a veto over 

BritiStogn ’^”5 8.'- •« 

“Slact.hcdi«.y-.^t^q^;" 

Doubts about It '''“'."'i Before World War I. 

erentually ‘'“’‘rJ '„“'!Sto schemes for imperial ledetahon 

a«°I 7 m 
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federation had first heen proposed in the iSSo's but had languished; 
it received an injection of spirit in the J9co's through the activities 
of Lionel Curtis and his “Round Table” groups in Britain and the 
dominions. But their infiuence was negligible, except here and 
there nnth a dominion minister who explained that the idea was 
splendid but that his people would not accept it. In lli^ dominions 
themselves the idea was received nith apathy or suspicion, “lopl- 
ists” giving it only qualified support and nationalists usually attach- 
ing it on the ground that it meant the subordination of national 
development to British control. Apart from the British govem- 
raent’s reluctance to share control of foreign policy with anyone, 
the scheme met insuperable difficulties in Britain through its asso- 
ciation with schemes for tariff preference for goods from the 
dominions, all of which entailed some interference with the tra- 
ditional British policy of free trade. 

Schemes for strengthening the Imperial Conference were put 
forsvard by some of the dominion prime ministers and by such 
theorists as the Englishman Richard Jebb. They too mrt with 
apathy or suspicion. Any pennanenl secretariat for the Imperial 
Conference would have to be somehow reconciled with the British 
system of responsible government a difficult task in atry case; and 
the idea of continuous consultation with dominion prime ministers 
was made difficult by the fact that a single visit to London by one 
from Australia or New Zealand meant a three-month absence from 
his own country, where poUtical attention was in any case over- 
whelmingly devoted to domestic matters. In the upshot, no prin- 
ciple of imperial control of foreign polity' was worked out. 

World War I 

In August, 1914, Oie dominions announced their enthusiastic 
support for Britain’s cause; it was assumed that they were at war 
Ixxause she was at war, and there discussion ended. The events of 
the war itself, however, had a considerable eff«:t upon the develop- 
ment of national feeling in the four dominions, and upon their 
intemational status. The fact that each of them sent many thou- 
sands of volunteer troops to fight in France and the Middle East 
gave a Slip to national pride. Eadi dominion had its own special 
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aclton* to ffincoiScf; It is iNll sometimes saW, lor example, (hat 
“AmJralb became a tialion on Ibc hci^hls of CaDipok” 71ic 
organization of troops, cnmnllalion mer their use with the Bntisli 
gosemment, anti the sani intfependent nuiiagcment of the war in 
ntcis near to the doniiiiiom Ihcinsclvcs. all gase to the iloniinion 
gnscmincnts a sense of gieatrrt mafmity. 'Ilus was acccntmtcd bv 
the fact tlia( their prime minkters were incorporated in a sort of 
Innporan' impoia) ncciifivT, the Imperial War Cabinet. ’n»cv l>e- 
came fignres m the British political world, and there was talk of the 
ImpcrLa) War Cabinet being contitmed into the peace as a sohv 
tiori to the ptahlon of impctul foreign policy. 

Bill in the domintom, tlicniseUcs esents sictc taking courses 
sshich were to ritn coinitcr to the fda of 3 single Krtipirc poliej, 
anil to encourage the more defiant dominion n.ilionalism of prewar 
dj«. In South Aftia, Botha and Smuts pot dossm a Boer rebellion, 
therebs emring for themscUes the enmity of Boer wlrcniisls who 
had prcs'ionily been prepared to follow them in their policy of 
"tiv’C an<( tel five" ssiffi British South Africans, fn Ausfaha (he 
proposal of (he f higher coiemmcnt that there should Jrc comeri(>- 
lirm to reinforce the Aiistnhan troops in rraiice was llic cause rrf a 
pernunent split tu the Unbowr Tarty and m due course was tiinicd 
down by ts«i successive rcfciciulums of the people. Ihc laistcf 
Uclicllion of igry in Dublin lusl its eifcct, too, iu temporards 
widening (he gap Iretsseen many Insh Aitstnihans and their more 
impertiJly inindeil fcDowa. Jn Cmadj. Borden’s conscription pro- 
posals split the Liberal Fart) and led to an cxplnsiou of French- 
Canacliau nationahsm ami opposition to conscription, the ecltocs 
of which woe to lx: heard again in World W.ir 11— as were the 
echoes of the Australian struggle. Only in N’ew Zealand was con- 
scription smooOiIj' midertakcii. (JrowgJi there it uas opposed hj 
l)ic stripling Labour Tarty: Tclct Fraser, who w-as to be the Labour 
Ffinic Minister in M^orJd Wat II. was sent to jail for seditioii on 
account ol his opposition to conscription. 

Tlic effect of the ssar m each of tlic dominions was to intensify 
tlic clcaviigc lictwccri (bote wlio nohed the country to follcnv 
Britain in its international relations and those who ssishcd it 
somehow to aajuitc the power to act m its own tight. This was 
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not necessarily a clca\-age between imperialists and nationalists; 
it was more a clcas-age between respectful nationalists and dis- 
respectful ones. Tlic respectful nationalists were those s\ho loved 
their countr)- but saw its destiny as inextricably linlccd with 
Britain’s; thej’ were attracted to the British connection by pride 
of blood or respect for Britain’s power, or both. ’Tlic disrespectful 
nationalists were those who dwelt on the horrors of tire war, the 
futility of its results, and, often, the wacicdncss of financias and 
armament manufacturers. Tlieir solution was tlut their country 
should not concern itself further with the affairs of Europe but 
should attend to its own affain. Disrespectful nationalism in this 
respect had much in common with isolationism in the United 
States: much the same arguments, much the same disrespect for 
crowned heads, diplomatic maneuvers, and Europe generally. 

The immediate outcome of the war was tlut in each dominion 
the respectful nationalists, those who had been closely associated 
with the British government in the prosecution of the war, repre- 
sented their country at the peace negotiations. ’The peace settle- 
ment was. signed for “the British Empire” by representatives of 
Britain and of each of the dominions, which also became founda- 
•tion members of the League of Nations. At the peace conference 
itself the main preoccupation of three of them was the retention 
of ex-German colonics near to their mvn territorj’, which thej’ had 
seized by force of arras. For New Zealand it was Western Samoa, 
for Australia German New Guinea, and for South Africa the 
German territor)’ in South-West Africa. It was largely in order to 
ensure the occupation of these by the dominions, and their treat- 
ment as integral parts of the' territories of the dominions while 
Still subject to conditions of trusteeship, that the ‘‘C class” man- 
date was constructed. The dominions, led hy Hughes of Australia, 
• also were anxious to avoid the inclusion in the peace tieah', by 
Japn, of a clause declaring racial equalitj’. Thej- feared that this 
might allow international attach on the cxclusionist migration poli- 
cies pursued by Canada and New Zealand as well as by Australia. 
In form, the signature of the treaty by the dominion representa- 
tives on behalf of “the British Empire” preserved the notion of a 
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tlieir ow-n. At the same time it is necessars- to distinguish between 
tlie path which each of them look, since the}- were not all of the 
same mind about the desirability of independent policies. 

The problem of what "dominion status" involved became promi- 
nent in 1921, when the British government offered Ireland “the 
same constitutional status in the Communit)- of Nations known as 
the British Empire as the Dominion of Canada, tlie Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the Union 
of South Africa.”* WTien the British Prime Minister, Mr. Llovd 
George, commended the Irish Treaty to the House of Commons, 
he said it would be “difficult and dangerous" to give a definition of 
dominion status; but he did say that "the Dominions since the 
War have been given equal rights with Great Britain in the control 
of tlie foreign poh'c}’ of the Empire.” Unless there was an elected 
"Council of Empire,” the machinery for carrying out the Empire’s 
polic}' must remain in London, in the British Foreign Office: the 
dominions accepted this, but they claimed “a voice in determining 
the lines of our future policy.” The Imperial Conference was now 
arriving at decisions on policj- "with the common consent of tlie 
whole Empire" The domirwons had earned this opportunity of 
control through their efforts in the w-ar. But there were advantages 
for Britain too in the arrangement:, “joint control means joint re- 
sponsibility, and when the burden of Empire has become so vast 
it is well that wc should have the shoulders of these }t)ung giants 
uud« the burden to help us along. U introduces a broader and a 
calmer view into foreign poIic}*. It restrains rash Ministers and it 
will stimulate timorous oncs.”^ Ireland was to participate fully in 
tliis activity of making foreign policy. 

WTut LIo)d George was saying (and what many people be- 
lieved) was that the prewar difficulties had been smooth^ away 
by the fact that Uic dominions bad shown themselves willing to 
support Britain in a great war and Uiat from now on there would 

• From r of Article* of Agreement for a Treatr befw een Great Bntno 

and Irttiad. December 6. igai. reprinted in X B. Keith (cd.). Speecbe* and 
Document* oa the Birtidi Ctonuiutan*, iqiS-1931 (London. >9}z). p. T 7 - 
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%\liolc of the Empire w'as to be associated with a particubr inter- 
national treaty (for cjamplr^ one arrived at by ^'■3y of a general 
intcnratioiial conference), each dominion should be represented, 
as it had been at Paris and Washington, and should sign the docu- 
ment. Tins arrangement did two things. It gave approsal to the 
negotiation of treaties by individual dominions, williout the inter- 
position of the British gosemment (earlier in the year Canada liad 
already followed this procedure in signing the Halibut Treaty with 
tlic United States), and it recognized the fact tliat Britisli foreign 
policy must proceed in certain directions witliout the participation 
of the dominions in the necessary negotutions, and without their 
being committed by tire policy' decided on. This plan was a long 
way from the ‘'joint conttol" ensisaged by Lloyd George; but it 
was a recognition of the facts: a joint policy was impossible. The 
Locarno Treaty of 1925 was negotiated by Britain on this under- 
standing. No dominion rcprcscntatis'cs were present, and the treaty 
contained the provision that it should “impose no obligation upon 
any of the Britisli Dominions, or upon India, unless Uic Cos cm- 
ment of such Dominion, or of Inda, signifies its acceptance 
tliercof.’’* The true nature of the situation was made cleat by tbe 
British Fordgn Seaetary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, in tlie House 
of Commons: 

. . . the aSairs of the world do not stand still ... I could not go, as the 
leprescnUtive of His hlajesty's goemment, to meeting after meeting 
of the League of Natioru, to conference after conference with the repre- 
scnUU\es of foreign countries^ and say*, "Great Britain is without a 
policy. We have not been able to meet all the govciiraicnts of the 
Empire, and we can do nothing” That might be possible for an 
Empire wholly rcmos’cd from Europe, which existed m a different 
hemisphere. It b not possible for an Empire the heart of which lies in 
Europe . . . and where rnciy peril to the peace of Europe jeopardizes 
the peace of this country.* 

Yet there remained a dilemma in British foreign policy, in 
Europe particularly, for the rest of the intensai period. On the one 

* Article 9. Quoted in Ntcbblas Manser^ Sun ey of Bn thh Commonn ealth 
Affairs, Problems of ExiemaJ Policy 1931 >939 (London, 1952), p. 65 In tbe 
esent, none of the Dominions signified its acceptance of the Locarno pact 

* House of Commons, Nov. 18, 1925. Quoted m Nicholas Mansergh, op at. 
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hand it »ns miposiible to associate llic Joniinions ssith all Uic 
dclails o! British policj-, or indeed the speerfically ' 
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Britain to be cut completely. In South Africa, General Hertzog 
bad beeii elected to power on a policy demanded either 

equality of status with Britain or secession from the Empire. In 
Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King's go\'emincnt had just emerged from 
a disagreement with the Governor-General in which the govern- 
ment had challenged that officUl's right to operate on any advice 
other than that of his Caiudian ministers. Unless the status of 
dominions could be settled in such a way as to guarantee these 
three countries full equality vjilh Britain, the Empire might hav e 
to do without them. Tlieir attitude contrasted sharply with that of 
Australia and New Zealand, whose governments wished neither 
for any change in their relations with Britain nor for any clear 
definition of their sbtus. 

The StotwJe ef WettmJnrter 

Tlie 1926 conference appointed an Inter-Imperial Relations 
Committee, which submitted a report in which the hand of Lord 
Balfour, the British representative, was clearly seen. It has become 
' known as the Balfour Report and somerimes, less accmatcl}’, as 
the Balfour Declaration. It began by stating that nothing would 
be gained from trying to lay dow-n a constitution for the British 
Empire, since it defied classification in its character as a collection 
of parts at different stages of evolution. But the “group of self- 
governing communities composed of Great Britain and the 
Dominions” liad now “reached its full development," and their 
“posirion and mutual rebtion" could be readily defined. They were 

. . . autonomous communities within the Bntish Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspert of their 
domesb'c or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The Report went on to say that "though every Dominion is now, 
and must always remain, the sole judge of the nature and eirtent 
of its cCMJperation, no common cause will, in our opinion, be 
thereby imperilled”; and it condoded with various practical sug- 
gestions about how the lemmnb of formal British control over 
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dommio,, IcgUhlio,. might he duposol of- 't ys adopted I,' the 
conferences added to by lire next coiifctcnce, m 1950. and given 
legal clfcet nlicii tlic Slalulc of Wcstnniisler «ai paued in 19!! 
bv llic ntilisli Pailianicnt, llie Statute referred to tlic coimnon 
ailcciancc" and • free aimciation" of tlic inembctx of the 1 riloli 
Cominonnealth of Nations, and proceeded to stale tliat in fiitnie 
any alteration of the Succesiioii to Hie tbroiie or of live Sljle and 
'I'ltlcs of Jlic jnonarch woviW icquiic dominion consait; Ui.it no 
bw would be made by llic Brilidi Pailumcnt, extending to any of 
Hie dominions, nitlioiit Hie .e<|oesl and consent of Hie doniiniiin 
coneeniedi and Hiat in fnlorc eael. donimioii noiild base full 
poncr to iiialc bivs liaiing cxlialeniliitial opcialion. Pie Slalnle 
w in effect, a scltden,iiig oldiiiaiicc on Hie pa. of Ibe Bn . 
Pa.lian.a.1, nl.icl. bad been Ibe sosacign po»ct n.ll.i . lie D.i^ 
limuiic It iras declaring its iiitcrilion not to use nlralcict 1^1 
Lemient ■ it might still possess oset Hie doiiimions. untes Ibcy 
specifially a'Ved it to do so; and itsvas e<liiippiiig Ibuii ssilb siicll 
Ss of idf-eosernniail as they lud not prcsiously received. ■ 
^Bv 1011 thacfotc. the doiniiiions wnc in a iioiiliiiii to open c 
tolly as wseielgii stales. Wide Hie Baltoor Kepoit and Hie blalule 
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Africa set up legations in Wasliinglon, Tire Hague, and Rome in 
1929, and in Paris, Berlin, Stocldiolin, Brussels, and Lisbon in 
1934; in the last three centers, howeser, the legations were under 
the control of ministers at the larger European capitals. In each 
dominion the department of cxtcmal affairs uas small and in- 
experienced. Information about world affairs came to New Zealand 
and Australia entirely, and to Canada and South Africa to a con- 
siderable extent, from the British Foreign OfEcc. Each, dominion 
had in London a senior representathe (its high commissioner) 
who was in constant touch with the Dominions Office and could 
present the vie\vs of his government to tire British government in 
this way. Tlrere was also considerable telegraphic communication 
between the centers of dominion government and London. By 
these means a dominion might influence British policy. But it had 
little opportunity of working out a policy of its own and then 
applying it. Only at the League of Nations had it a means to express 
-its independence, if it wished to do so. Generally, it,did not wish 
tu do so. Reference to the policies pursued by the individual 
dominions will show that for each of them the principal desire 
was a quiet life. 

Canadian Policy 

Canada was dominated in foreign policy tliroughout the inter- 
war period by Mackenzie King. His aims were, first, to secure full 
status for Canada and then,' once status had been secured, to 
ensure that no issue from outside Canada would be allowed to 
create the sort of national split that had taken place over con- 
scription in 1917- "I believe that Canada's first duty to the League 
and to the British Empire,” he said in 1936, “with respect to all 
the great issues that come up, is, if possible, to keep this country- 
united.”^ Any adventurous excursions in foreign policy might 
break the national unity. In any ca», before tire bombing plane 
was brought to the pitch of perfection that it attained in IVorld 
War II, it was customary for Canadians to feel that they could 
safely isolate themselves from events outside the American hemi- 
sphere. In 1924 Senator Kaoul Dandurand achieved an assured 
1 - Quoted m Nicholas Mansctgh. ®P- . p >»>- 
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maitiou in all fuluic accounts ol the evolution of Canadun for- 
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action against Catholic Italy, ib general attitude was essentially 
one of nonimoKcment in European affairs. Canada was, of all 
the dominioRS, probably least anxious to participate in a policy of 
collective security under the League; and when the Munich crisis 
'was in progress, the Chamberlain policy of appeasement had no 
more fervent supporter than Mackenzie King. His telegram to 
Chamberlain when the Munich agreement was signed has gained 
some notoriety: 

Tlie heart of Canada is rejoicing tonight at tire success which 
crowned )Qur unremitting dfoils for peace. . . . On tlic \ciy brink of 
diaos. with passions flaming and armies marciiing, the voice of reason 
has found a way out of the conflict which no people in tlieir heart 
desired but none seemed able to axert. A turning-point in tlic world’s 
historv' will be reached if, as wc hope, tonight’s agreement means a 
halt to the mad race in arms and a nexv start in building a partnership 
of all peoples. May )0u Iiavc health and strength to carry >our great 
work to its completion.” 

Yet it must also be nude dear tliat the King government went 
ahead with Canadian rearmament in i9;8 and that the Prime 
Minister, visiting Hitler in Germany in 1957, had made it clear to 
him that if tlicrc was a war of aggression in Europe, nothing would 
Veep the Canadian people from being at the side of Britain. ’Tliis 
conversation was a secret one, which King did not reveal 111 public 
until >944: it was characicrislic of his methods tliat both his dis- 
cussion with Hitler and his defense talks with the United States 
should have been held in the same jearand should Ixjth have been 
secret. His policy was of no obvious involvement in external affairs. 

'rills polic)' suited Canadian opinion in the i9>o's To some 
extent it was a balancing policy: on the right. King’s opiwncnts 
u^cd him to show more forthright support for Bntain in all her 
policies, while on tlic left, from extreme opinion in the prairie 
ptov inces and in QucIkc, he vvas urged to deebre a studied policy 
of neutrality, llis party dcjKmdcd for its majority on tlic fact tliat 
It was atcqjtabic to Quebec. If he adhered to either of the strong 
policies tccoinmcndcd to him, lie would alienate support and. in a 
Quoted in NwhoLa Msoscigb, op at., p 1510 
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interests and that- Australian ministers should be informed about 
British policy in time for them to stale their views on it. Character- 
istically, Australia’s method of cjcating international influence in 
the interwar period was not to create her own diplomatic posts 
even in countries of prime importance to Australian interests; it 
was to station an Australian civil servant iu the Foreign Office in 
London, where he could sec British policy in the making and 
infomr tlie Australian government, either direct or through the 
High Commissioner in London. 'Hie combination of such an 
officer and of a high commissioner of the political stature of 
S. M. Bruce (the former Australian Prime Minister who repre- 
sented his country in London throughout the 1930*$) meant that 
Australia probably had the most direct influence on British policy 
of all the four dominions. But there was notliing spectacular about 
such influence; it went largely unregarded by Australian radical 
nationalisb, excqit when tlicy accused it of subordinating Aus- 
tralian development and interests to the British government. 

In the Italo-Abyssiniaa crisis the Australian government was as 
little enthusiastic about sanctions as the Canadian— and for much 
tire, same reasons. It had a large Roman Catholic minority to deal 
with and it bad to meet the complaints of those who said “sanc- 
tions mean war.’’ Once the Abyssinian affair was settled, Australia 
was particularly active in attempting to bring Britain and Italy 
into closer relations: tliis is perhaps the one instance in British 
foreign policy in the ipjo’s in which it can be said that the pres- 
sure of a dominion upon Britain was able to exercise any strong 
positive influence. In the Munich crisis Neville CbambCTlain re- 
ceived as strong support from Canberra as from Ottawa. 

Australia’s most direct concern with foreign affairs, however, 
was in the Pacific, especially in relation to Japan. Australians in 
general felt doubts abwut Japanese intentions, fearing that popu- 
lation pressure would lead Japan to demand entry into Australia’s 
“wide open spaces” — which were in fact mostly deserL a point 
which Australians themselves^ in their pride of ownership and 
desire for development, came only reluctantly to admit. In the 
1950’s there was little disposition in Australia to question Japan’s 
acriviries on the Asian mainland: so long as Japan was occupied 
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intcic&ts id tlic African continent and jircscn-c licr fioni the 
dangcious effects of IHurapcan quanch. llcit^og’s basic attitude— 
shaicd by most other AfrtLanen, and to some cxtait by Smuts— 
vsus that the Treaty of VctsaiHcs had been an unjust treaty, that 
it had given Germany many legitimate grievances, that the League 
of Nations was a source of hope in Europe so long as Gcniiany’s 
grievances were righted, but that South Africa’s own special gain 
from the treaty— her possession of South-West Africa— must be 
retained at all costs. In African affairs, this attitude led to a curi- 
ous dualism in South Africa's approach to the question of ex- 
German colonics. South Africa nude it quite dear that it would 
not give up SouUi-Wcst i\ftica, and Ilcrtzog hnnly put down 
attempts at Nazi iiidoctntutiou and control among the Cennan- 
speaking inhabitants there. But at the same time South Africa 
was the most acti\c among tiic dominions in inituting discussions 
wath Cetnuiiy al)out the tcstoiation of oiiicr ex-German colonics, 
or, altcmatively, the provision of African colonics for Germany at 
the expense of sniailcr European colonial powers such as Belgium 
and I’orlugal. Ihis dog-m-lhc-inaugcr approach was not takas 
seriously bv' Nazi Germany, but was welcomed in so far as it sup- 
ported, in a qualified manna, the Nazi claim for the return of 
all prewar colonies. 

Another strand in (he spcdfically Afrian aspect of the Hoteog 
policy was rts concent lest there should be a new “struggle for 
Africa” among European powers, leading to outrages against natiic 
peoples, the arming of nalirc troops, and the eventual blotting 
out of white influence in Afnea. Afrikaner theory drew a distinc- 
tion between sueJj Europeans as the Afrikaner^ who came to 
Africa to settle permanently, and those European powers who 
claimed great tracts of Africa cillia for imperial glory or to use 
Afneun resources for their own ends. Tlic Afrikaners disapproved 
of the latter. When Italy invaded Abyssinia in 1935. the South 
African govemnicnt’s view was tliat a testing time had come: if 
tlic League of Nations could not stop tliis new onslaught on 
Africa, then no part of Africa would be safe in the future. South 
Africa therefore showed herself far mote determined to apply 
League action to Italy than did Canada and Australia. Her reaction 
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against the Hoare Las-al pact w-as correspondingly greater, and her 
bitterness against the great powers for refusing to move against 
Italy was correspondingly more outspoken. After this event, Hert* 
zog’s inclination was to withdraw from external commitments and 
put “South Africa first." South Africa had to allow Britain the 
use of the Simonstown nax-al base in time of war, as agreed during 
the Churchill-Smuts conxersations of igzi; but she had no other 
commitments, and Hertzog reasoned that she should accept none. 
Letting Britain use Simonstoxvn would not, in his view, involve 
South Africa in war. 

With the successive German moves in Europe in the late 1930’s 
Hertzog showed little concern. His own view tliat it was right 
to rally and cherish the distinctive "South African people" (the 
Afrikaners), on a basis of language, made him sympathetic toward 
German claims for the ingathering of German-speaking peoples. 
When the Czech crisb of 1938 xxns in progress, he and Smuts 
and their Cabinet agreed that South Africa xvould be nonbel- 
ligerent "in the event of war in Europe xxith England as one of 
the belligerents.” 

The existing relations between the Union of South Africa and the 
various belligerent parties shall, $0 far as the Union is concerned, re- 
main unchanged and continue as if no viar were being xvaged, with the 
understanding, howexer. that the exuting relationships and obligations 
between the Union and Great Britain and any other of the members 
of the British CommonxxcaUli of Nations in so far as those relationships 
and obligations arc the result of contractual obligations concerning the 
naval base at Simonstowr^ or of its membership of the League of 
Nations; or in so far as thcielalionsliips.elc., must be regarded implid- 
tcr as flowing from tlic free association of the Union xvith the other 
members of the Commonwealth, shall remain unaltered and shall be 
maintained by the Union; and tliat nobody shall be permitted to make 
use of Union tenitory for any purpose calculated to infringe the said 
relationships and obligations.** 

TIic satisfaction of the South African gov crament xxith the Munich 
agreement was considerable. It has been widely suggested that 

xs Tlie Cabinet agieemcnt, as drafted by Heitzog; quoted in Nicholas 
NLsucigh, op. at., p. 3^7. 
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of collective security. ^\inong its minbters \\erc a number who 
had decided.views on foreign affairs: these were rouglil)' the same 
as those of the left \ving in British politics, except that the New 
Zealanders did not* shrihfc from arming the Lrague with c\tra 
powers or from the implication that this might mean an armed 
clash with one of the dictator countries. When tlie League showed 
itself powerless in 1936 to slop Italy, Kew Zealand expressed 
herself as forcefully as South Africa in condemnation of the great 
powers — including, by implication, Britain. But the Xcsv Zealand 
government did not read the lesson of the League's feilure in 
the same way as did the South African goxemment: instead of 
turning away from the League and concentrating on its own 
affairs, it adsocaled changes to make the League structure stronger, 
and in due course pro\cd llic only one out of Britain and the 
dominions to refuse official recognition to Mussolini’s conquest 
of Absasinia. If also clashed with Britain oscr noninteiscntion 
in the Spanisli Cisal ^^'3r, considering tliat the Spanish republican 
gosemment had a case against Germany and Italy on the ground 
of their interference in Spanish affairs. 

There was a notable contrast between the ambition of New 
Zealand's schemes for collective security against the dictators and 
her own capacit)- to contribute to the strib'ng force needed to 
oppose Geimany, Italy, and japan. This disparity was felt bv tlie 
New Zealand gos'cmment itself. It considered, howeser, that col- 
• lectisc security was a concct policy, and that New Zealand's 
strength or weakness was not a material factor in deciding what 
sliould be 3 correct policy for League members to pursue. Xerer 
thelcss, the New Zaland government showed considerable con- 
cern for rearmamenL At the same lime it was reluctant to con- 
tinue with public criticism of British policy, which by 193- had 
largely bj-passed the League. The Labour goremment was no 
exception to other New* Zealand ^\emments in its attachment to 
Britain and its determination to side with Britain in a war. So. 
from the beginning of 1938 onward. New Zealand took a less 
prominent place in international discussion. At the Imperial Con- 
faence of rpjy {see below) New Zealand support /or appease- 
ment was rather less strong than that of the otlicr dominions, 
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be at war with Gennanj’: it simply wanted the process to be a 
diSerent one, in order to show Australia's independence. 

In Canada it had been the custom of Mackenzie King to say 
that the Canadian Parliament should decide such matters as peace 
and war. Up to the time of the Statute of Westminster, his view 
Irad been that Canada was at war when Bntain was, but that the 
extent of her participation in the war was a matter for her to 
decide. Tins doctrine lie had inherited from Sir Wilfrid Lauricr. 
In the i93o’s he took the view that Canada had full power to 
decide the act of ivar for herself. At any rate, Canada enjoyed a 
week of symbolic neutrality after Britain's declaration of srar on 
Germany, this neutrality being recognized by both Germany and 
die United States. Tlien the Parliament met, and declared war 
witli only negligible opposition. Mackenzie King had kept the 
situation Huid for so long, refusing to commit himself, that when 
It came to a decision he %va$ able to cany Uie whole country with 
him, eicccpt for even less extremist opposition in Quebec than had 
been expected. 


In South Afaa the <lKis.on «-as dosal. and tlie consequence! 
most fateful. Smuts took office from HcrUog when the nonbel- 
ligerency which Hertzog recommended was turned down by the 
Hnnsc of rkssemWy, and won the nest elecUon handsomely on a 
wan Ulc war program. But for many Afrikanen this meant the 
end of Smuts as a posable standard-bearer of Afrikaner interests 
and traditions; in postwar elections his party was to reap the 
corrs^cqucnccs of its action in J 

to the Nationalists under Malan. ‘ ^ 


The outbreak of war marked a decisive stage in the evolu- 
tion of dominion foieign policy, in hvo ways. In the first place, it 
showed conchiswcly that the Crown was divisible and that "com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown” did not mean common automatic 
sup^rt for the Ctow-n s policies in Britain: Canada’s week of 
ncntmlity and he and s continnerl neutrality did not pre-ent them 
hom being reptded as dommions. In this sense the final ambign- 
S.'’ ''‘’“'"'■“I, 'rf-thon with Bntain was resolved. They wire 

kft free to pnnnc then own way in foreign affairs, each with its 
own Crown incorporated separately in the person of the King 
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In the second place, the ontbrcsk o( represented the fadurc 
of the first common policy which the several dominions « th 
the partial exception of New Zcabnd) had separately arnved at 
the ^licy of appeasement. At the 1937 Impcrul Conference they 
had gone on record as follows: 

r.-n-ilW Hie members of the Conference, while themselves fimdv 
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on wished in its own interests, to be part of the 

^DUT) which cmaged victorious from the war. Tliis failure of 

S'® P . to have profound influence upon llic policies of 

SSTlominio.., these SeveloH a..d .an..Hed dunttg the »e. 

and afterward. 
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CHAPTER 


FOREIGN POLICY IN CANADA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND 
SOUTH AFRICA: ITS FORMULATION 
AND RECENT CHARACTER 


Since 1939 Uie icHir onilnal don)inio>» functioned as fu)!)' 
sovereign states in iiUcniatiojul society, cacli going its oviu way 
to secure its nationJ] interests as it Itas conceited tlicnt. But the}' 
I)a\'e also continued to be associated in certain aspects of their 
foreign policy, first as partners in World War II and llicn as tncni- 
bers of the expanded Commomscaitli of Nations affn tlic war. 
This chapter discusses, first, how policy is framed in each of tlie 
four countries; second, uliat part is played in their lives and 
policies by tlicir incnibcrsliip of the Cominonuealtli; and tliird, 
the directions taken by tlicix indisiduai policies under the pressure 
of cicnts in the uarliine and postwar worlds. 

Before I discuss the fonnubtion of policy in each country, it is 
necessary to sound a wumiiig for readers in the United Stales; In 
none of these countries is foreign policy made in the same at- 
niosplicrc as in the United Stales, The reasons arc partly lustorical, 
partly constitutional; they aic notth rdicacsing in order to put the 
dominions into a broad pctspcclncof diffacucc from the United 
States. 
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Tlie effect is that only the mote irapoitant questions of foreign 
policy are likely to be debated independently in Parliament, and 
that the government will be in danger only if it has committed 
some error or enormit]’ whicli alienates its custonrary majority of 
members. Tire defeat of General Heitzog’s nonbelligcrencj- pro- 
posals in September 1959, mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
is an example of how important a foreign-policy issue must be 
before it seriously embarrasses a goremment in one of the domin- 
ions. Of course, the govcnmicnl is accustomed to continual criti- 
cism of its day-to-day actions by the opposition, and may c\en 
have to meet a-motion of censure on some aspect of its diplomac)’; 
but unless a truly \ital question is iinolvcd, it will be in no danger 
of defeat. Tins customary support strengthens its band, and makes 
potentially less effective than in the congressional 'system tire 
activities of groups which wish cither a special policy or a particular 
decision to be accepted by the gorcrnmcnt. It also means that 
such groups. If they e.\ist, may find that thej- need to concentrate 
upon one of the parties rather than upon mcnibers of Parliament 
at large, if they wish to see significant pailiamcnbry force put be- 
hind their proposals. This kind of activity is rare in the dominions, 
as it is in Britain. There is no reason why it should not develop 
if there exist groups sufficiently cohesiic and determined to carry 
it through, and if they can promise voles in the right numbers in 
■ areas which arc important for political strategy. So far, howercr, 
these conditions have not applied on any large scale in any of the 
dominions. In their absence, the power of the government, the 
lack of general interest in foreign affairs, and the fact that tlic 
parties conduct their disputes on other issues tlian those of foreign 
policy, have combined to pve foreign-policy formulation rather 
more aloofness than in the United States, whose great debates 
on foreign policy of the poshvar decades have not been paralleled 
in any of the dominions. 

Canada 

^^lc Canadian Department of External Affairs was established 
in 19^. Its title indicated that it was not thought of as a specifically 
forcign affairs agency; in fact, one of the main reasons forestab- 
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liihiiig it was to canali/c Canada’s dcaiitigs witli the United 
Kingdom. In common with simtUf dqiaitmcnts or sections of 
dci^artmcnts in t^ic other dominions during the same time, tliis 
was its princii»l occupation. It was ^ven a minister and a penna* 
nent head, and has continued to function as a unit e\cr since. 
From igta to 1946 it did not have a separate minister, but was 
the rcsponsibili^' of tlic Prime htinistcr. Thus Borden and 
Mackenrae King were their own foreign ministers, Mackenzie King 
for the whole of liis long prime minUtcrslnp. Since 1946 there 
has been a separate minister. For most of this time the office has 
been filled by Lester B. Pearson, who resigned from tljc perma- 
nent career staff of the department and entered Parliament so as 
to become Secretary of State for External Affairs when Louis 
St. Laurent succeeded hfackenzie King as prime minister. Cana- 
dian foreign policy has been subject to continuity of management 
of an exceptional character. 

Tire growth of the department lias gone along with the growth 
of Can^ian representation and responsibilities abroad. Tlie estab- 
lishment of legations at Washington, Paris, and Tokjo in the late 
igao’s was follow cd by a ten-year lull on account of the depression 
of the tgjo's; when World War II came Canada had just begun 
to mo>e again, with a new legation in Brussels. The outbreak of 
war called for closet relations with the other dominions, and high 
commissioners were sent to Australia, New Tcahnd, South Africa, 
and Ireland. During the w-ar legations wctc established in China 
and the U.S 5 .R., and a single minister was accredited to tlie 
refugee Allied gosernments in London. For the first time, too, 
Canada embarked on a policy of closer association with Latin 
America, sending representatives to Chile, Mexico, Peru, Cuba, 
Brazil, and Argentina. In 1943 a number of legations were con- 
verted into embassies; Canada thus embarked upon diplomatic 
representation at its highest level. 

Since the w-ar tlie list of countries to which Canada sends 
diplomatic missions has been widened again. Tlie European list 
has been filled up by the addition of World War II neutrals and 
former enemy countries; Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, and Haiti have been added among American 
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states; represcntah'on has been extended into the Aiiddle East, 
w-ith missions in Egj-pt, Israel, and Lebanon. Perhaps the most 
important de\ elopment has been the new links .with Asian coun- 
tries (Ceylon, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia) to which Canada 
gi%es special emphasis. Apart from these formal diplomatic ties, 
Canada has de\ eloped a consular sersice, and has had to staff a' 
number of missions and commissions. There are permanent mis- 
sions to the United Nations at New York and Genes'a, permanent 
delegations to NATO and OEEC in Paris, and a military mission 
in Berlin. 


To meet its various commitments in tlie international field. 


Canada lias developed a more elaborate organization than any of 
the otlier dominions. Below its permanent head are four Assistant 
Under-Secretaries and a department organized in eighteen divi- 
sions. plus a section for poUtical coKirdination and a press oSce. 
Tlic eighteen divisions are partly geographical, serving the prin- 
dpal world regions and the United Nations, and partly func- 
tional, dealing with such matten as intemab’onal economic policy, 
protocol, legal affairs, defense liaison, consular matters, personnel, 
information, finance and properties, establishment, historical re- 
search, and communications. 

Like the other dominions, Canada has tackled the problem of 
recruiting diplomatic personnel bj' special entry of university 
graduates. Candidates must liavc a univeisit}’ degree and must pass 
a competitive examination; they must be Canadians of at least 
ten rears’ standing. The standard is high. In 1954, ^9 officers were 
reauited from an examination for which there were 170 candi- 
dates. Official bilingualism in Canada has been an advantage, 
since English and French arc basic languages for the practicing 
diplomat- In appointing its ambassadors and ministers Canada has 
chosen to appoint career officers rather than former politicians and 
service officers, altliougli some of tlic liigher posts have gone to 
men outside government smicc. 

Tlie need for coordination of the policy- of different depart- 
ments toward foreign countries is met in Canada (as in the other 
dominions) priiiurily by the Cabinet sj-stem. The Cabinet is the 
final decider of policy, and disputes between departments about 
the policy to be adopted will finally be resolved bv ministers 
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there liui at (he <Ie]urii»c>tta} Ictc) an c/Iort » made (o co* 
ordiiutc policies before ihc)* reach the Cabinet level. Tlic methods 
can l>c illustrated from two of the most imi»itant policy fields, 
economics and defense. In economics it is the rcspoiisihility of 
the lilconomic Division of (he Ueparfment of fixicmal Affairs 
to cooperate with the l!)quit>u«iU of riiuncc. Trade and Com- 
merce. National Revenue, AgiicuUitr^ and Transport, and with 
the Banb of Canada. Diveussions will ctnbncc such matters as 
commercial treaties, assistance to foreign countries, loans, civil 
avialton, telecommunications, cxciunge questions, and the bal- 
ance of pavtiicnts. U no |oint policy emerges from consultation 
with olJia dcjMrlmcjits, the Cibjncl will have to tlccjde from the 
submissions made by the various ministers. In defense the oigan- 
iaalion is mote complicated, because of Canada’s membership of 
NATO and her siiccial afrangcmcnls with the United States. Here 
Ific Df(Mrfmeiif of Ditcrrul Affairs, through its Defense Liaison 
Divisions, (luiiitains a liol; vrith (he Department of National Dc- 
fense and the other departments uhicli abut on defense. NATO 
questions and those relating to the Penrunent Joint Hoard on 
Defense (a member of which is a senior officer from the Canadian 
External Affairs Department) are discussed in interdepartmental 
committees; the dcjiattmciit’s permanent head attends meetings 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee; tJic dcpaitincnt provides tjjc 
diairman of the Joint Intelligence Committee. Tlicrc arc various 
other bodies at the departmental level which bring logclhcr the 
service and vupply departments and External Affairs; and at 
Cabinet level (here is a Cabinet Defense Committee of which 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs is a member. TJic aim 
is that of bringing togctlicr civil servants from all the depart- 
ments involved, togctlicr with senior military officers, to co- 
uidinalc policy in terms of wbal the Cabinet has already agreed 
to, and to suggest new poliacs for Cabinet discussion and ap- 
proval, In the process, dq«ttiacnlal nvahres of llie Xind familiar 
ill tlic United States arc exhibited, personalities mabc their impact 
in committee and in memoranda; and there is hVely to be a clash 
lictw'ccii scnicc and civilian opinion, and bctwcai departments 
within the civilian field. 
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lo be so by llie leadas of flic Liberal Party. Once isolationist, it 
is norv daily intcn entionist, in thcsciisc of faioiing participation 
in inlemalional alliances and association^ and an acti\c foreign 
policy ITic most important tiling about tlie Liberal Part)-, how- 
ler, is that it is the government: it cannot afford doctrinal ex- 
tTa\4g3nce and cannot ignore significant international dcselop- 
ments since it has the continued responsibility of protecting 
Canadian interests. M indicated bclew, it has found those interests 
in recent years to center in the North Atlantic community; and it 
is committed to this %-icw of them. 

The Uberals’ main rivals, the Progressive Conscis-atises (who 
• were last in office under R. B. Beflnelt from 1950 to >935), have 
thdr main strength in Ontario, where something of a British- 
ProtesUnt orthodoxy has sustained itself over the years by con- 
trast with the Frcnch-Calbolic orthodoxy of Quebec. It is only- 
in emphasis that tlic Progressive Conservatives diScr from the 
liberals; they ate Uie patty in Canada most liiely to cherish the 
symbob of Empire and to be watchful in case British interests 
arc completely neglected in the policy of the government. But 
they have so far shown little ULclihood of presenting an altemab've 
foreign policy. 

Two other parties are significant in the Canadian House of 
Commons, each a radical party with a special twist They arc the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF), a farmer-labor 
party with its main strengA in the prairie province of Saskatche- 
wan- and the Social Credit Party, which' provides the provincial 
governments of Alberta and British Columbia, but has so far not 
done so well in federal politics. The CCF presents the principal 
alternative to the govemment’s foreign policy, adopting a line 
rather simQar to that of the British Labour Party hut modified 
in terms of traditional Canadian prairie radicalism. The Social 
Credit Party is mainly noted in foreign a^rs for its enmity 
toward the Soviet Union and its fear of international finance. 
Neither party b likely to somre sufficient support in populous 
eastern Canada to give it office. 

Until some considerable change occurs in the basis of Canadian 
politics, the Liberal Party has the prospect of being a perpetual 
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^otcnimcitt. UVc ollicf »ucl> pailia iit Oaitocrslic iljtct, it rju 
|xifonn tint inlc unly t>y {>iovtJu>s «>thm itvclf yiiiiciliiii; <j( a 
(lulitioii (){ the nuin tocul fuitn at isi the counliy. Su Car 
It las <hme m inthodt aiioutmg t(t Cxuic m<{i(xiu m Quebec 
( jlthoii^h Quebec \olci (cn an nltnnut I'micli Caiudiaii pity, 
the Uhiuu Natiuiulc, in (Htnmcul elections. auJ rcjuls the 
Libaa! i'atty in t!ut aintett). In foreign i>oh'cy it lus met no 
lignificjiit (i{i|kjtitwfi iince WorU War JI {coin its ]xthtical op- 
{Kinciits (the CCF, in spile of its ititciest in more taJical policies, 

' fully iccty^ubo the mxJ for CaiuiU't North AUanlic alignment ). 
au<J this state uC things n hlxly tu cuutiusie. At tire same time, 
the Laberal goiemmcnt lus not been subject to strong pressure 
(ruin outshle the otganued pities; aiul this lus nude its foMiitib' 
tion of furctgrs (xslicy scrs' much a imitcr of the estimation of 
chanca by the gmcrnincnt itself. {< must slqs cautiously on nut* 
lets uhith atJcct the txmscussco of Koman Cblhohci (for n- 
ample, on tlie <iucstiau of recognition of Conimunnt China), but 
there is almost complete public utuninniy on a pohc)' of opposh 
(ion to Russuti aggression and of alluncc nstli the Uiiitrci State*, 
{‘Vance, and Qritain. Such a policy is lurid nude (or nalioiul unity, 
since it brings into a lutnumioiis coalition of intcicsti all the 
discrgent elements of opinion in the ronimunity. 

AusfroIiO 

’llie Australian Dqjarlincnt of Estcnial Allaiis was set up m 
19:1. when the Austialun fcdaaf goseniinnit was brought into 
being; it ssas the hist dquilmait in any of the dumtniuns to bear 
that name. Labe tlut of Caiuda, it w'as largely Couccnicd with 
icUlious with liritaiii, but was also responsible for the adrniiiirtn- 
tiun of i’apua, the Anstralran (msscsuon rri the southeast [utt of 
Nesv Guinea. (This te$]x>iisibiiity w-as bter ttansfened to .1 sq>3- 
rate dcpartiuCTit, now called the Dqwitmcnt of Tciiilotics.) Ilut 
it was a wcaLling growth, and in 1916 wax abolished; its work of 
contact uilh other goscrnincnts wax takai over by the Triinc 
MimslcrV Dcpailmcut. In 1911 it wax reestablished as an offshoot 
of the Prime Minister's ncijailmcnl, and in l9^^ was teorgamVed. 

It had no pamanoiit had of iu ©»», and only fisc officers. 'Ilic 
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• o nf the Bmcc eo\emment to influence British pohej' from 
Sn W ta >o U>c .pp»!n,me„t of on Ansfolun ,io.on 

officer in the Foreign Office in London; in iQJ-, 

?act tot the department tad been ghen on independent life tivo 
vSiro tafote, this some piDcednre «ns adopted in attempting to 
IS some hnortledgc of United States pohe,- o 'to « An 
Austrolion officer iias appointed Austntan counse or at the British 
Emhassj- in Washington. Anslralio thus refiamed from following 
to eSimplc of Canada and South Africa, and setting "P h™ . 
diplomotfe seisicc; it uns considered that a serrate -'"otoitan 
toxdm policy seas neither necessan' nor piocUmble and to 
Australia^ invoice would best be felt from within tlie ciicle of 

British diplomacN'. _ . , , . , 

Tire outbreak o^ \%-ar rendered this attitude out of date. In 1940 
the first Austraban legation was established at Washington. It 
«as followed bv another at Tokso. But the department and its 
responsibilities wntinued to be small unbl 194;, when a combina- 
tion of the Pacific war, a Labour gosemment, and a pushful min- 
ister led to an enlargement of its stafi and a quickening of its 
activity which have continued ever since. A legation was set up in 
the USSR, high commissions in New Zealand and India, and in 
itu> a legation in Paris. A comoht sennee was also developed 
on a substantial sale. There ate now embassies in West Gcraiany, 
Indonesia, Ireland, llolbnd. France. Japan, Burma. Thaibnd. the 
Philippines, and the United Slates; legations in Cambodia, Braail. 
Italv. Viet Nam, and Isncl; high commissions in all the Common- 
wealth apitais, and a commission at Singapore; and missions at 
Berlin and to the United Nations at New York and Caievu. Like 
Canada. Australia is a member of the various specialized agaicics 


of the United Nations, 

nic expansion oF diplomatic staff liad to be extremely rapid to 
meet the demands of sucli widesprad representation. In 194^ the 
department began recruiting staff by a sperial competitive exam- 
ination and liter by restricting aitry to university graduates, who 
were then given special training to fit them for their work. Tins 
selection process continues, and is generally considered to liave 
produced the results that were boj^ for. At first the high ap- 
pointments, of ministers and ambassadors, w ere filled bv piominenl 
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over foreign affairs is ratlict more serious in Australia than in 
Canada. Tlieie are two roughly equal sides in Australian politics, 
cadi of whidi has shown a distinctive approach to foreign affairs 
since World War II. Tlie Labour Part)' was in ofEcc from 1941 
to 1949; its opponents, the Liberal and Country parties, have been 
in office in a coalition government since then, under the prime 
ministership of R. G. Menzies. Tliis Liberal-Country Patty govern- 
ment is a direct descendant of the Bruce and Lyons governments 
of the 1920's and 1930's. Its principal links arc witli business and 
farming, and it is officially an anti-Socialist government. In foreign 
affairs its basic tenets are imperial, but it has recognized the logic 
of Australia’s wartime isoblion in the Pacific and of the grouping 
of forces after the war, it is a strong qplioldcr of the alliance with 
the United States which it has helped to cement in the ANZUS 
treaty and the South East Asia Collects c Defense Treaty 
(SEACDT). The gov-emment Is doubtful of the efficacy of tlic 
United Nations, though prepared to go along w itli it, provided that 
Australia’s security is buttressed in other ways, particularly by 
alliance with the United Stales. It views witli sympathy the efforts 
of the neiv Asian countries to establish viable states and values the 
link with India, Ceylon, and Pakistan which the Commonwealth 
provides. But it is emotionally attached to the symbols of Empire 
(also to the prospect of favored markets in Britain for Australian 
primary produce) and is still likely to speak of “the Empire’’ rather 
than "the Commonwealth.” 

The Labour Party is a hade-union party, officially Socialist in 
policy. It was isolationist in the 1930*5, remembering with bitter- 
ness the conscription struggle of World War I, which split the 
party and helped to keep it out of office for most of the interwar 
period. But when it did attain office in 1941 it was faced witli the 
need to manage a war effort which soon became an all-out one 
with the coming of war in the Pacific. The party’s postwar atti- 
tude to foreign affairs has been a mixture of its former feelings and 
of the lessons which it learned during the war. Its approach has 
been personified by H. V. Evatt, who was Minister for External 
Affairs throughout its term of office from 1941 to 1949 and has 
since been its leader. The party has remained an opponent of 
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one country and another) is that of dropping all alliances and 
siding with India in its “nonalignmcnt" polic)’. But this is %cry’ 
much a minority opinion and carries little weight. 

Pressure groups in foreign policy arc rarely found in Australia. 
The most persistent have been those trade-unions which, under 
Communist control, lias’c attempted to force Communist policies 
upon Labour and non-Labour governments alilce. Tlie Waterside 
Wothers’ Federation, for example, staged a dock strike in protest 
against Dutch ships taking arms to Indonesia during the Indo- 
nesian struggle for independence. But there is no evidence that 
this kind of pressure has proved effective, outside the narrow limits 
of specifically industrial demands. Although Australians are ex- 
tremely adept in organizing Ihcmsclvcs into industrial and voca- 
tional syndicates of one kind and another, they do not adopt this 
kind of procedure in foreign policy; the few organizations which 
exist have diEculty in keeping alive. As in Canada, foreign policy 
is made within the government. But in Australia, by reason of the 
more evenly balanced party situation, opposition criticism is more 
voluble tiun in Canada. Foreign affairs arc still, however, v’ciy 
much a minority interest in politics. 

It is worth noting that, unlike Canada, Australia is a colonial 
power. This provides a further point of formulation for foreign 
policy. Australia controls the whole eastern half of New Guinea 
(the southern part by right of owuenbip, the nortliem part as a 
trust territory from the United Nations), and Nauru, a phosphate 
isbnd in the Pacific (as the administering authority on behalf of 
Britain, New Zealand and herself, who are the Joint trustees) . 
Both of these territories were invaded by the Japanese in World 
War II. New Guinea is regarded by all Australians as vital to 
Australia’s security: a possible threat to New Guinea is one of the 
few issues of foreign policy which can excite public opinion, in 
particular the opinion of the vv-cll-oiganized veterans’ associations, 
which are ordinarily concerned only with pensions, hospital facili- 
ties, and jobs. In consequence, each party is called upon to state 
its policy whenever the status or security of New Guinea is called 
into question, and each has showm its determination to retain 
Australian control. A b)--product of this issue is the fact that 
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Australix liabilually finds hctsclf among llic "colonialist'' niiiiorily 
in the United Nations Trailecship Council, where she is a target 
for Rus-siaii attack, Ar.il>Asbn criticism, and United Stales amhii a- 
Iciicc. New Guinea utTords one of the (cw examples of a set point 
in Ausltalun policj-: whalcscr fields tliat ixilicy is free to muse in, 
it must remain fixed on retention of New Guiuci.' 

Sot/ffi Africa 

South Africa has the oldest tradition of diplomatic actiuty of 
all four dominions: tlie tradition of the iicgotutions with foreign 
irowcts earned on by the Ilocr Rqjublics in the latter part of the. 
nineteenth century, 'llic Sonlh African Republic of the Transvaal 
nude treaties with Portugal, ndgiuin, Holland, and German); had 
an Uiidcr-Sccrctary for Foreign .Mtairs; organised a consular serv- 
ice; and liad a Minister at The Hague who was .iccrcdited to sari- 
out Huropcan coiintrier. '(he tiicmor)’ of this indqrcndoit diplo- 
irtac}' rcmainol witli maii.v Boers after the /cpublirs were defeated 
and merged widi (he Hritish colonies to form tlic Union of Sontli 
Africa, 'iljc desire (o be rcpicsenlcd again in the councils 0/ lljc 
nations, and especially to negotiate on cijoal Icnns with the other 
European pursers in southern Africa, was one of the strongest 
dcsiics of the National Part)’; and soon after the declaration of the 
Imperial Conference of i9t(i Iwd made it clear that South Africa 
could do this, GcucmI llertn^ began Ibc business of iiidcpaidcnt 
diploniac)'. 

His first more, in 19:7, was to establish a ncpjitmeut of 
External Affairs, on niucti liic same lines as the departments 111 
Canada and Anstralia. (PtcriousI), cxtanal icbtions had been the 
responsibility of the Prime Minister’s Dqjarlmcnt.) The establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with a iiunibCT of Eurojican countries 
has already been described in tlic preceding chapter. At the out- 
break of war in 1959, Sanih Miia lud the most ividcspread diplo- 
matic representation of the fi>ur dominions. She did not expand 
her rcprescntabon-durjng the war so subslaiUially as Canada and 
Australia did, but has extended it since the rrar to all areas where 
it is considered that South African interests demand representa- 
tion, Tlie piervar legations in Belgium, France. West' Genmny, 
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Italy, Holland, Portugal, and the United Stales have become 
EmlMssics. llicrc arc high commissions in Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the Central African Federation of Rliodesia and Nj-asa- 
land. New legations ha\c been established in Greece, Egypt, 
Switzerland, Spain, /\rgcnt{na, and Brazil. Special importance is 
attached to relations with colonial areas in Africa. Since these are 
not sovereign states, ambassadors and ministers cannot be accred- 
ited to them; but the Union has a commission in Ken5a, and repre- 
sentathes in the Belgian Congo, Angola, Portuguese Mozambique, 
and French Madagascar. South Africa does not exchange high 
commissioners with the i\sian Commonwealth countries (India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon) because of a long-standing dispute about 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa. 

The Department of External Affairs formerly was closely linked 
with the Prime Minister's Department, but has now achieved the 
independent status of the departments in Canada and Australia. 
Administratively, the department is divided into three divisions: 
Political and Protocol; Africa and Inlcmatiooal Organizations 
(two sections); and Economic and International Trade (four see- 
tions). On matters in which more than one department is con- 
cerned, such as external trade, there are interdepartmental com- 
mittees of the same character as those discussed for Canada and 
Australia. It should be remembered, however, tliat governmental 
organization is on a smaller scale in South Africa than in those 
two dominions, and that the co-ordination of policy is made corre- 
spondingly easier tlirough the close personal relations of a few 
departmental heads. 

One of the distinctive cJiaracJeristics of the South African 
Department of External Affairs is its applicabon of the official 
bilingualism of tlie Union. Conespondence wTitten in the depart- 
ment itself is written in English and Afrikaans in alternate months. 
Financial returns to the Treasury and to the Controller and Audi- 
tor-General are submitted in En^ish and ^\frikaans in alternate 
years. A reference to the South African diplomatic list shows that 
senior officers’ names are lou^Iy half Afrikaner and half English, 
although in the civil sersice of the Union generally Afrikaners pre- 
ponderate. Recruitment to the department is on much the same 
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lines as in Canada and Amtialia-. candidate mus^t have 3 ''"““'“‘V 
dcEiec, piefetably in to oi eeajnomics. must be bdingual, and must 
paL a departmental csaminaUon during Iben three jeais probation 
Tlie tSect of the South African party system upon the maVing 
of foreign policy is complicated by the fact that South Aftica is 

the oSh^M™ “ ..STroao- 

dominions, mrt is not in itself suiprising. The debate '™ 
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'riic leader is now J. G. Strijdom. Its Cabinet is entirely Africaner 
in composib'on, and it cjnbodics iJic fnlJ m)lJi of the Afrikaners as 
the European people sent by Piwidcncc to gosern South Africa. 
Ilowes'cr, the party has not wished to discriminate against English-' 
speaking South Africans, but to persuade them that adherence to 
tiiat mjth (in\oh-i»g electoral supjjort for the National Party, and 
full support for its republican objective and its racial policy) will 
gi\e them a better future than the forlorn attempt to retain a senti- 
mental connection with Britain. Central to tliis government’s poli- 
cies since it took office has been its detennination to apply a policy 
of apartheid, or separate development, for the various races in 
South Africa. Tire Nationalists believe in white supremaej’ (i.c., 
that the determination of South Africa’s affairs, at home and 
abroad, should be solely in the hands of Europeans) but also in 
the right of each race— European, Coloured (mixed-blood), /Uian 
and Bantu— to develop its own clratactciislic hfc in separate sur- 
roundings. ’Hie apart/teid polic}' involves not only the denial of all 
rights in national politics to non-Europeans, but also the provision 
for each racial group of separate facilities for development, areas 
within which the races will be free to make their own domestic 
arrangements for themseb^. It is a complex policy, which differs 
from traditional SouUi African practice only in the singlemindcd- 
ness with which it is enuncial^ and pursued. South Africa has 
traditionally denied political opportunities to tion-Europcans and 
reserved favorable economic opportunities for Europeans, but this 
has been usually put forvr-ard as a policy of expediency rather tlian 
of deep principle, as the Nationalists have made it. In so far as the 
policy seems to advance the interests of Europeans, and restrict 
the power of the increasingly prosperous Bantu and Asian com- 
munities, it is a popular one with European voters; other things 
being equal, the Nationalists can expect increasing white support. 

In foreigri policy the distinctive Nationalist policy has been 
isolationism, along something hte the same lines as the French 
Canadians of Quebec. But this has greatly lessened in the postwar 
world. It shows itself, in an attenuated form, in the resentment 
Afrikaners feel toward the critidsms of South African racial policy 
that arc voiced at the United Nations and in the newspapers of 
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Britain and tlie United States; the tendency is for (he Nationaiists 
to turn their backs on such criticism and refuse to argue. But in 
the relations of states the Natumalists base deserted tlieir isola- 
h'oaism because of their fear of die USSR. It is a u idespread I«Iicf 
among white South Abicans (not confined to bfationalists) that 
the USSR pursues an unrelenting policy of inciting non-uhite 
peoples to rise against their white nusteis. It follows lliat a world 
in which the USSR was dorninant would be one in which tliae 
was no place for the Afiikanen^ who ate firmly convinced tliat 
white supremacy must continue. The Nationalist government is 
prepared to join in any movement which is opposed to the interests 
of the USSRj and paiticubdy any movement W'hich unites 
colonial powers in defense of their African possessions. With cer- 
tain reservations, this is a continuing policy which contrasts sharply 
with the-Nationalisfs' prewar determination to keep out of other 
people's aSaiis. 

"nie Nationalists retain a good deal of their prewar suspicion of 
Britain. Tlicy consider tliat Britain still attempts to control South 
African economic fife through the large concentration of British 
capital in the gold mines and other industries; but, even mote, 
they dislike Britisli colonial policy, the objccti'ie of which is the 
creation of independent African states. Tlte Nationalists were 
strongly opposed to the policy of giving independence to the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria, but have now accepted tin’s as 3 fait acco/n;>Ji. 
Tliej’ would view with disfavor any attempt to make black men 
supreme In the Rhodesias or the British dependencies in East 
A’frica. Above all. they resent Britain’s policy of retaining control 
of the three "Iligli Commission territories” (Bcchuanaland. 
Basutoland, and Swaziland) although she gave an implied promise 
earlier in tliis century that these areas would be handed 01 cr to 
the Union. ’Tims, in spite of the advances made in the field of 
status for South Africa, the Nationalists still have plenty to blame 
Britain for. 

The United Party, tlic principal opposition party, has shown 
increasing uncertainty and confusion sitrec the death of Smuts m 
1950. It has no iiositive allonatnc to the NaiionaVists' racial 
poliqv and retains its still substantial vote mamly because of many 
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townspeople’s dislike of the Nationalists and especially of the past 
policy of the Nationalists in.opposing South African participation 
in World War II. The United Party stands for the maintenance 
of bilingualism against a possible Nationalist move to make 
Afrikaans the dominant language, and for a monarchical system 
and continued membership of the Commonwealth. It has a pre- 
dominantly English-speaking following, although it also secures a 
substantial Afrikaner- vole. In the 1948 and 1955 elections it 
actually secured a greater number of s'otes throughout the country 
than tlie National Patty, but failed lo secure a mafority of seats 
because in South Africa there is an electoral "weightage” in favor 
of tire rural areas, where Nationalist opinion predominates. It is 
thus still possible that the United Party might become the govern- 
ment. 


Apart from the question of status, there is not much edntrosersy 
os-ci foreign affairs in Soutlr Africa, in Parliamerrt or in the press. 
Tlierc is no parliamentary committee on foreign affairs. In so far 
as Soutlr Africa pursues a foreign policy, it is bipartisan: both 
parties agree that South Africa should hold on to South-West 
Africa, that she should not endure what her while citizens regard 
as perpetual insults from the United Nations on racial policy, that 
she should work for peace in Africa in order lo further her trade 
and prevent tlie arming of- black peoples, and tliat she should 
clearly state her position as an anti-Communist country. South 
Africa lias a white population smaller than the population of 
Chicago; this “political nation" is bound together so closely by its 
antipatliy toward the prevailing racial ideas in other countries tliat 
it is unlikely to develop substantial differences of opinion on for- 
eign policy. 


New Zealand 

In New Zealand tlie “political nation” is even smaller than in 
South Africa (just over hvo million) but is not divided on racial 
or cultural grounds— the ^laoil pwple are accepted as full citi- 
zens— and has no legacy of quarrels over status or of ambivalence 
toward Britain. Nor has opinion on foreign policy shown the same 
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legislature is unicameral) consisting of tlic Minister and of mem- 
bers of Parliament drassm from both sides of the^ House. Tlie 
department presides a seaetary for the committee, and also pro- 
sides it with material. The committee meets regularly, about once 
a month. It has no special functions in regard to expenditure, and 
there has been no difficulty in getting both sides in Parliament to 
co<ipeiate in it. It is prindpally a source of information for mem- 
bers, and is intended (as was the case with the Australian* Com- 
mittee) to improve the standard of foreign affairs debates. The 
Xesv Zealand Parliament de\-otcs considerable time to discussion 
of foreign affairs. But there is little division between the parties. 

The Nationalist Parts* has been in power since 19.19. when it 
looV office following fourteen years of government by the Labour 
Party. The tenn “naHonalist” is misleadirig: it docs not mean the 
asse^on of an independent nationahsm. as in South Africa, but 
the declaration of national unity as opposed to class conflict. The 
New Zealand Nationalists are roughly equivalent to the Liberal- 
Country Party coalition in Australia, allowing for the fact that 
New Zaland is much less heavily industibli^ than Australia 
and is, to a considerable extent, a "fanners’ republic.” The party 
is against socialism and in favor of free enterprise. In estcmal 
relations its traditional line is "follow Btitoin." On coming hacL 
into office after a long absence, it was inclined to deprecate the 
expansion of diplomatic activity that had tahen place under the 
Labour government,, and to surest that the task of representing 
New Zealand's interests abroad could be adequately performed by 
Britain, as in the igyo’s. But it quickly discovered tfot the princi- 
pal problem for New Zealand was that of making herself indis- 
pensableto the United Stales. For this purpose independent repre- 
sentation in kk’ashington was essential. It discovered too that, as 
Not- Zealand's lesponsibnities increased because of her commit- 
ments to ,\NZUS and SE.-^CI>T, fresh representation— such as 
tliat of a commissioner at Sin^poie — became necessary. The 
Nationalist government is, therefor^ unlikely to reduce the extent 
of New Zealand diplomacy. But it is certain to retain the strongest 
ties with Britain and to be the most outspoken of ah Common- 
wealth countries in its commendation of things British. 
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The Lahoor Patty, in oppo^tion, doc< not quarrel with the 
foreign polic)' wliicfi the go\-cmmcnt pursues, although it is lilcely 
to give a more radical cirpliasis to some of the policies which it 
adsocales. Labour is proud of having provided the gosemment that 
made New Zealand an object of world-wide interest for its social 
sersices in the 1930'$, and for the coltecthc security stand which 
its representatives look at Genesw. It is proud of basing directed 
the New Zcabnd war effort in World War II, of liaving provided 
all the troops and supplies demanded of it and of basing reintro- 
duced conscription after the svar (Ness' Zealand is the only do- 
minion to have done so) when Communist aggression seemed 
to threaten the same kind of attack as Hiller lud made ten seats 
before. It has, thercfoTc, few of the lenuining inhibitions in for- 
eign policy from sshicli the Australian Labour Party has not jet 
shaken itself free. It supports inlemationalism in security matters 
and in economic questions, but is anxious tliat New Zealand's 
security should be guarantccrl by alliance with Ilritain and the 
United States. In foreign affairs it has had no clvnamic single 
I>erson.ility comparable nifli Dr. Esalt in Australia, and so there 
hat not been the opportunity to personify its policj’ in the same 
way as Dr. Eratt lias embodied the Australian Labour Party’s. 

U'itliin the Nw Zcabnd community discussion of forei^i 
policy is brgely confined to intellectuals, among whom It has often 
been warm and Mgorous. The churches haic shown themsclics 
rather more interested ra foreign issues than those of Australia; 
the newspapers arc more serioos-minded than tficir counterparts 
in Australia and carry more foreign nass. To outside observen, 
Nesv Zcabnd liberal infellecfiols sometimes scan to Iiase c-amed 
o\cr, in their isobfion, the assumptions of the “pink decade’’ of 
the igyo’s more fully than simibr inlcllcetmls in the other 
dominions, in Britain, or in the United States. Tlie reason may 
simply be that in Nov Zcabnd the tradition of Protestant recti- 
tude is less alloyed than in most other countries where it became 
established. Foreign affairs arc discussed with seriousness and moral 
fersor in Nov Zealand. But there is no far-reaching disagreement 
within the community, and New Zeabnd policy in tlie future is 
predictable, whichoer party should happen to be in office. 



Formufofion of. Policy; Some Comporisont 

It will te seen that there are numerous simnarities between the 
formulation of foreign policj' in one dominion and its formulation 
in another. The sj-stem of responsible government produces a 
basic pattern which has been adhered to in all four dominions, 
and which has not been affected hy the cxbtence of Foreign 
Affairs Committees in three of the parliaments. Foreign polic>' is 
the responsibility of a minister, wbo shares Iiis rcsponsibilitj' with 
a Cabinet; criticism of foreign polic)' must be scs’ere indeed if it 
is to shabe the Cabinet’s resolve, once that -has been formed. In 
each country pressure groups are ntak or do not exist in matters 
of foreign policj’. Protest against the government’s polic)’ must be 
made through the partj- machinery if it is to prove effectis-e. In 
each countr)’ there is still a sense of.ricsr-ncss about the cartjing 
on of an independent foreign polic)’. One of the new aspects is 
that each dominion now poshes a staff of career diplomats and 
experts in foreign affairs, who remain in their posts in spite of 
changes of government, and exert considerable influence upon the 
foreign policies which governments follow. 

The fact that in each dominion the External Affairs Depart- 
ment’ is either connected with the Prime Minister’s Department 
or has been separated from it within fairly recent times is an indi- 
cation of the direction w hich external relations took until recently. 
From the beginning of the cenluij- onward, the Prime Minister 
in each of these countries was responsible for its contacts oserseas, 
so far as those related to high policy; and those contacts were, to 
a great extent, contacts with Britain. It was the Prime Minister 
who went to the Imperial Conference, and it was the Imperial 
Conference which provided the main part of high-le\el external 
rebtions. Until the 1950’s, this was true of Canada and South 
Africa as it was of Australia and New Zcabnd; and it continued 
to be true of Australia and New Zeabnd until World War II. It 
is necessarj’ to recognize that connection with Britain, through 
dominion high commissioners in London and through other means 
explained below, is still an important part of each dominion's 
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external relations and is still not thought of as "foreign affairs” 
b)’ any except possibly South Africa. 

The main reason* for this is tliat the matters whidi the 
dominions ha,ve been accustomed to discuss u ith the British gov- 
ernment have been those of trade, immigration, and inscstment 
rather than those which are usially associated with tlie work of 
foreign offices. For many jears the dominion gosernments en- 
deavored to persuade the British government to give preference 
in Britislt nwrkets to dominion primarj’ prodrtets. by lc\ying a 
duty on foreign goods of a compditive character. This campaign 
achieved a qualified success in 1932, when an Empire Economic 
Conference at Ottawa inaugurated a system of agreements be- 
tuecn \arious dominions and Britain, whereby certain specified 
goods ucre given a privileged place In the British market in relitrti 
for a favored position for Btilbh goods in the dominions. Tliis 
was the system of "imperial preference,” which has frequently 
come under fire in the United States. It is perhaps svorlh pointing 
out that the dominions did not get anything like the'concessions 
they wonted from Britain, either in the loriety of goods cowred 
by the agreements or in the rates of preference allowed. Since 
Ottawa the effect of new agrccmenls and changes in the nature 
of trade has been to minimixe the importance of these agreements 
in both the British economy and the economics of tlic dominions. 

Preference in trade aside. Britain remains an important factor 
in the economics of the four dominions. She is the country with 
which each dominion except Canada has done most of its trade, 
and from which most of its imported capital and its immigrants 
Iiave come. Australia, New' Zealand. South Africa (and Canada to 
a lesser extent) liave had a basic interest m good working relations 
with Britain. Tins need was not allcrcd by the quest for status 
in the 1920’$ and ig3o’s, though it may have been overshadowed 
in some cases. Similarly, in the j9.(o's and 1950’s, it has not been 
obs<3ired by the quest for Amcncan support in the field of secu- 
rity, It is, therefore, W'ortli while considering this relabonship in 
its formal setting, that of the Commonwealth of Nations. Britain 
and the four dominions arc all member nations of the Common- 
wealth. \VIiat does this imply in tenm of formal connection, how 
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has it arisen out of the situation at the time of the Statute of 
W^estminslcr, and what part does the Commonwealth relationship 
play in formulating the foreign polic}' of caiJh dominion? 


The Commonwealth, and Its Influence on Foreign Policy 
WTien World War II ended it was pbin that "dominion status’* 
included more independence than some people had thought before 
the war. In particular it meant the right of neutralit}’. Wartime 
experience had also shown that the prewar search for "an Empire 
policy" in foreign relations was a failure; each dominion would in 
future be closely associated with other countries, notably the 
United States, and a concerted policy was not possible. In its place 
the Australian gosemment, through Dr. Es-att, put forss-ard the 
idea of Commonwealth regionalism, of each dominion assuming 
general Commonwealth responsibilities in the area where its own 
interests clearly lay. Such a policj' was actually pursued in the 
■ treatment of Japan. Australb presiding a British Commomscalth 
member of the \\^ar Crimes Tribunal, and a British Common- 
wealth member of the Allied Council in Japan. To strengthen 
the "regional" notion of Commonwealth association, Australb 
and New' Zealand had signed a pact of mutual assocblion in the 
South Pacific in 194.^. But such an interpretation of the relation- 
ship bchs'Cen the dominions, while it might suit the particular 
situation of Australb and New Zealand, could not settle the 
incipient conflict between South African and British natiAC poli- 
cies in Soulhem Africa, and met with no favor from the Liberal 
gosemment in Canada. It lost e\-cn its relcs-ance in the Pacific 
area when new* dominions were created in India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon and when, two years later, the Asbn situation was trans- 
formed by the Communist res'olution in China. 

It was the granting of dominion status to Indb, Pakistan, and 
Cejlon in 1947, and the acceptance of Indb as a republican mem- 
ber of the Commonssealth in 1949, that finally changed the 
Commonwealth from its sKll ambiguous prewar situation to the 
position which it now enjoj-s— a position in which, although 
the members arc less closely bound than thej' were in prewar 
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daw, their constitutional status is dear and the limitations of 
their association are es'ident. 

The eight states which in ig^comprised the Commonwealth— 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Austniia, South Africa, New 
Zealand, India, PaVistaii, Ccjlon— are recognized by each other as 
so\eieign, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or foreign relations. Their sole constitutional 
link is that they recognize Queen Elizabeth as “Head of tlie 
Commonwealtli." But this is only a position, and gi\es 

the Queen no functions of a practical character. Such functions 
as she does perform are confin^ to the six “realms”; Britain, the 
four original dominions, and Ceylon. India and Pakistan are re- 
publics. The Queen is the monarch of each of the realms, but 
in all except Britain she is rq>rcscnted by a gosernor-gcneral who 
is appointed on the advice of the ministers of the government con- 
cerned (not of the British government) and must accept their 
advice in the performance of his duties. In each of Iver realms the 
Queen has a different "Style and Title,’* indicating that for each 
one she is a separate ruler. Such a system an work only on the 
assumptioir that in each realm the Qu^ is a completely consti- 
tutional monarch and acts only on the advice of her relevant 
ministers. Tljis assumption is fully observed, and it is not unusual 
for the Queen, in forma! terms, to take contradictorj' actions in 
mote than one of her realms. As Oucen of Britain, for example, 
siie recognizes the Communist government of China; as Queen of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand she recognizes the govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shck as the Cliinesc government. The Crown 
has become completely divisible, mth no loss of prestige and no 
special difficulty in arranging the machinery. 

The fact that the eight nations arc members of the Common- 
wealth is signified by their periodic attendance at meetings of the 
Commonweallh Prime Ministers. These meetings arc the lineal 
descendant of the Imperial Conference but that name has fallen 
into disuse, Tlie Commonwealth Prime Ministers do not meet 
regularly, do not arrive at decisions, have no pennanent secretariat, 
and agree to raise no matters which wxnild involve dispute among 
tliemsehes. They meet for discussion only, and do not expect to 
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ar,tcc on a conceited poticv-.'llic awimplion l>c!ii:iJ llif Inipctul 
Oitifaciicc, thnl tlic doinuiwm piiinc niiimtcii wcic iitulcr an 
obli^alloij to a:;tce. is no lonijct faiaWc; it is assumed at mcettnes 
of (Joiiiiiinnwcaltfi I'liinc Miiihlcfi tfial ai^tcnnent is unliVcly. 
but tlul if it does occur it Is to !»c ssckoiiird. 'Ibe tciin “/Irifufj 
Cotmnonsscidtir li.»s l<en tacitly tl:n{>jKd, and iqilicol in oflicul 
rqwtts slinjdj by ’■Commonssrallli.” 

llic rrinic MinlstciV mcctinr^t ate a means of '’conudtafion." 
an ambiguous ssoid ssbicli has a lour, hutniy m Commonwealth 
icbtions. It has aUsaj'S Ifen the practice for lliCfCommomseallh 
Relations Office in lamdon (fornictly the Ihuninimis OfTice, and 
before that a section of tl»c ColonLd Omce) to send to dominion 
goscminents a great deal of caWnl information aliout Ilritidi mtex- 
nalioiul policies. The doininiotii, on tbeir part, base alwajs lud 
the ready car of (be nrithli gosctnmenl fin any (ommenij they 
might male upon Rrilisb policy. Iklssten the ss-jrs it was widely 
assumed that this Iclegnpliic cotnrouiiic.st>oti was intended to 
form Ihitisli poliq-, since Ilritish policy, as indicated in the prfr 
sious chapter, ssas considcrctl l»y many to !< impcnal policy. Iliis 
assumption ssas certainly' made In Australia and New ZcaUntl, 
and under Smuts in .South Africa. Ttxlay, hoss-cser, it is clearly 
tecognizttl hy all Coinmoms-caUh gosemments that the consulta- 
tion which talcs place by cable is intended only to inform, not 
only Rritisli policj- (sshicli is not regarded as any longer icptc 
scnlalise of the dominions) but also tlie policies of (lie scs-cral 
. Commonwcallh incmlwrs- llicrc is. for cs.imple, a bcasy tnffic 
in cables iKtvsccn Delhi and Canlserra. and iKtwccn CanlicrTa 
and Wellington, apart from the bilstcral communication sslnch 
each overseas country mamlains with Britain, llic cables from 
one member to another are meant to inform, to clanfy, and to 
inOucncc. llicy are not public documents, and they arc less formal 
than tlic ordinary communications behseen coimlncs in the usttal 
diplomatic relations sv'ith one another, llic infomulity sshich 
characterizes this worldwide traffic in information about one an 
other’s policies is regarded by the sarious Commonwealth govern- 
ments as extremely valuable. But none of the consultation which 
takes place in this way commib any of the senders or receivers. 
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In a similar way, it n usual for llie Commonweallh rqircscnta 
lives at the Unifctl Nations meetings to iiavc informal discinsions 
alxjut (he coming agenda, not in order to reach a common policy 
but merely to inform each other of w liat their policies « Hi be. In 
London the high commijsionm of the various ConimonHealfli 
counliics meet regularly to discuss the movement of world events 
and to cnliglilen each other about policy. Each high commissioner 
has direct access to the British government in London, citlicr 
thrbijgli the Commonwealth Rcbtions Office or by direct negoti- 
ation with the departments in Wliifchall with which he wishes to 
make contact. Again, this sort of consultation does not commit 
the governments fating pact in if. It is for infonnation only, 
though naturally if governments wish to male special arrangc- 
tnents or imdcrstaridings with one another tlicy may do so. 

It may be asked what value the membet nations derive from 
this consultation, and from this relationship with one another 
which arries with it no decisions and no commitments. Tlie 
answer is that each country finds that its interest is served by an 
arrangement which brings it into close contact with $0 many 
other powers (especially with a great power, Britain, and the fore- 
most non-Commumst power in Asia, India) without any formal 
obligations. Tliroughout the crises of recent yors, especiaDy those 
of Asia and the Middle East, such an assembly of countries has 
been well worth belonging to, il only because of its great value as 
a listening post. Since there is no pretense of automatic agreement, 
it is possible for members to disagree openly about major questions 
of foreign affairs (such as tiic Bagdad Ibet or the recognition of 
Communist China) and still preseme their joint membership of 
the Commonwealth. It is true that if one of the Commonwealth 
countries became dominated a Communist party, this arrange- 
ment could no longer continue. It is because all the members of 
the Commonwealth have been either anti-Communist or un- 
aligned that they luve been able to agree to differ; they have not 
had the greatest question of all to differ about, whether to be part 
or not to be part of the world Communist front. 

At the same time they have found Hut they l»ad a considerable 
common interest in at least twro fields, those of economic policy 
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and of conflict in Asia. All Commonwealth countries except 
Canada are members of the Sterling Area, which means that their 
international balances are banlced in London with the Bank of 
England. They share a common gold and dollar reserve to meet 
their balance of pajinents deficits (if Ihej’ have any). The over- 
seas Commonwealth countries find this a congenial arrangement, 
partly because it fits in with the traditional pattern of their trade, 
which is still largely with Britain, and partly because banking with 
Britain means that Ibey have access, for purchases in the dollar 
area, to the dollar surpluses of British dependencies, arising out 
of sales to the United States of such things as hlalaj-an tin and 
rubber, IVest African cocoa, and Rhodesian copper. This does not 
mean that the overseas Commonwealth countries are “milking" 
Britain’s colonies: the colonics get goods or credits to the value 
of the dollar exports which the}' send awa)’, but the goods which 
the}’ receive in return are not all dollar goods; they include also 
goods from sterling and European sources. What the overseas 
Commonwealth countries gel is an opportunit}- to buy the capital 
goods which their economies, mote up to date than those of the 
British colonies, require from the United Stales and Canada. For 
the time being, at any rate, the Sterling Area has proved a means 
whereby the overseas countries could achieve greater multilateral- 
ism in trade than would otherwise have been available to them, 
given the difficulty of exporting their primar}’ products to the 
United States. From the British point of nen’, the adherence of so 
many nations to the Sterling Area (which is not confined to the 
Commonwealth but includes such non-Commonwealth countries 
as Burma, Iraq, Ireland, and Iceland) is a means of greater multi- 
lateralism in trade and an opportunih' to extend the area in which 
British goods can flow freely. 

The relevant point about tlie Sterling Area for our purpose here 
is that it lias no formal constitution and organization. In so far as 
any statements are ever made on behalf of the Sterling Area as a 
whole, they are made by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference— which means that Canada, which is not a sterling 
but a dollar country, participates fully in discussions of Sterling 
Area polic}\ This contcadictory utoatiow is explicable only iu 
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terms of the jnformslity and mutua] confidence winch characterize 
the economic relations of the membcTs of tlie Commonwealth, 
'rheir joint interest lies m esporring more to the United States 
and in prescr\’ing the state of full eroplojinent which each of the 
cte\'eloped Commonwealtli countries has enjojed since the out- 
hreak of World War II. Although they are competitors with one 
another in a variety of fields, Ihej' have found tliat the nature and 
direction of their trade make it possible for all c'ccepl Canada to 
share a common reserve of gold and dollars. If any one of them 
found itself trading so heavily with Hie United States and receiving 
such an inflow of United States capital as Canada, it would no 
longer have an interest in remaining within the Sterling Area. 
But that state of things is not likely to arise, except possibly in 
South Africa. Leaving the Sterling Area would not mean leaving 
the Commonwealth, and leaving the Commonwealth would not 
mean leaving the Sterling Area. But the practical identity of the 
two bodies makes the Sterling Area something of a buttress to the 
existing Commonivealth rebtionship. 

Throughout the period since 1949. and especially since the 
Korean \Var, the eight memhct nations of the Commonwealth 
ha\’e had a common desire to avoid a major «ar in Asia and to 
restrain the United States from embarking upon a «'ar with Com- 
munist China. This temporary unanimity of outlook has prevailed 
in spite of the fact that most of the members were already allies of 
the United States in one way or another, and had other means 
than the Commonwealth of making that siews known in Wash- 
ington. Yet at the 1951, 1955. and 1955 meetings of Prime 
Ministers it was clar that thej' thought they could achieve a 
greater force as a group than separately. Tiiis aspect of their 
common interest is difficult to analyse, since it relates only to the 
special circumstances of Chir»cse-»^ericaH relations, and does not 
carrv over into Asian affairs generally. Tljerc is no common atti- 
tude on Kashmir, for example, and none on whether Australian 
and New Zealand forces should be operating in Malaya; India, 
which participated in the appeals for peace made by the Prime 
Ministers at the three conferences in question, has also been op- 
posed to the formation of SKACDT. But it is plain that Britain, 
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Australia, and Canada value the close association with India which 
the Commonwealth link pros'idcs, and that India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon, each for different leasons, value a link with the anti- 
Communist hloc. The unique character of the Commonwealth 
link means that these Asian countries are not exposed to the taunt 
that they have been rccolonializcd; at the same lime, while it links 
them with Britain, it does not saddle them with responsibility for 
British colonial policj*. 

These considerations about relations svilh Asia apply svith much 
less force to South Africa than to Australia. Canada, and Nerv 
Zealand. Wlicreas those three countries arc all geographically con- 
cerned with the Pacific and so with the situation in Asia, South 
Africa is far removed from Asia by gcr^raphy and is, in any case, 
on bad terms with the Asbn members of the Commonwealth. 
But the Commonwealth has other adsantages from the govern- 
ment of South Africa’s standpoint. Remaining in the Common- 
wealth is a means of preventing disunity among white men in 
South Africa, since It assuages the wounded feelings of English- 
speaking South Africans. Tlie government realizes also that if 
South Africa did not belong to the Commonwealth she would not 
belong to anything: she is ill at ease in tlic United Nations, has 
no formal alliance with the United Stales such as all other Com- 
monwealth members except India and Ceylon enjoy, and is neither 
a Colombo nor a Bandung pors'er. The Commonwealth does at 
least give South Africa access to a wider company of nations than 
if she were conBned to those with whom her interests as a white 
man’s state in Africa would most obviously associate her— the 
minor European colonial powers of Belgium and Portugal. 

Apart from the advantages which the four dominions derive 
from the economic strength of the Commonwealth and from the 
special position in which it puts them in regard to Asia, there is 
one further advantage which has become apparent to the govern- 
ments of Canada, Australia, and New Zraland. Each of these 
knows that the security of its country is ultimately dependent 
upon the United States. Yet each country is small in population, 
in spite of its high standard of living and its resources. If it had 
to treat bilaterally witli the United States, it migjit find itself 
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treated hie a "lanana republic." Tliis may be a mistaten impics- 
siou, but it « cctfainly current among dominion statesmen. 71ic 
fact (bat each h a member of the Cc^monwealth niitiptes (his 
danger. It is not titat domititon demands upon tJie l/riitej States 
are made through the Commormtulth; ihti it tnie only in the 
£<7icrj} fane flat ComtnonaeaMi Paine Ministers, at tha'r con- 
fciaica, Jmc isjuftl thinly vdlcd im-italioiji to the United Stafn 
to l>c Jess uncompromising willi the Communist bloc and to assist 
multiblerali'm in trade bj' libcniiring its swn conditions of trade 
with odier coiuitrics. It is ntber that a dominioii treating ssith 
the Unitctl Stales Inoss-s Uuit it don so ss a eouniiy siluch can 
expect the informal, Isenex’olent support of at least some other 
Coininonucalth counltics, and tmally the support of Britain, in 
its te<[ucsts. It is not alone. At the same time its association ss-itli 
other Common'ftcalt)i countries is so informal xs to prcstnl its 
being bound to any policies sshith they may put forssard. Such 
a situation nuy I* confusing and Iresnldesing, and nuy esen seem 
hjpocTitical, from (he Amaicars srewpomt; but it is imdcntand- 
able in terms of the btstory- of (he dominions. 

Tlic Osmmoftsscjlth tr thus an rrnpnrtatit factor in the foreten 
poliocs of the fotir eonntnes nith winch this chapter n ewifcmed. 
To tliern it is an assoculioii sshich Im adiantagn and a bch r>t 
dkadrjnljgrj. It gtsfs tlicm cniuntetl status, rnablrs Ibmi In 
maucustr m their inlcmiliotul ncgotutinns, and impmes no 
obligations upmi them Tlus final point nceJi stressing, cspecullv 
in the field of defense. 'IIictc is alisoVitch no ohbgitmn on the 
part of a Commonwalth member to come to tlic dcfnire o! any 
other inanl'CT. simplT bcanse (hes are l«tli tnentl^rs of the 
Commonsscjltb llic Corntnonwraltli is n«>t a military alliance 
In fact, there are only two formal miblarv agreements lyrtwcni 
Commonsscahh inctnl>CTS (fut do not rnsolse other nations cut 
si<?c the CcTnrnonncjlfh. ’Jltc'c arc (Ire agrecmenfi fetween 
Bntain and Cejlon and Ictwccn |l«(am a.iJ South Afna about 
the use of Irt'cs a.nd f arditirs fiw Bntj'b nasal s-nreli. In nrifher 
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countries would go to war if Britain were attacked; but this is an 
understanding rather than an alliance or even an entente. In gen- 
eral, Commonwealth countries would go to war only if their vital 
interests were affected, and it is probable that they would do so 
•then only in pursuance of the international agreements which 
they have signed. All are members of the United Nations, and 
because of this Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa sent forces to sen-e in the Korean War. Britain 
and Canada are menrbeis of NATO, and both have troops sta- 
tioned in Europe. Australia, New Zealand, and Britain are signa- 
tories to SEACDT, and Australia and New Zealand to ANZUS. 
Pakistan (to take an example outside the range of these chapters) 
is a member of the Bagdad Pact. In each of these cases, howeser, 
it is not only Commonwealth countries that are inrolved: other 
nations, notably tlie United States, arc involved too. It is best, 
then, to look on the Commonwealth not as a defensire alliance 
but as an association to which belong countries some of which are 
united in other alliances with each other and with foreign coun- 
tries, and some of which are members of no alliance at all. Ghcn 
this state of things, it is still true that there is a good deal of con- 
sultation behveen the Chiefs of Staff of the various Common- 
wealth countries, not excepting India. There is much standardiza- 
tion of weapons and training, and discussion of tactics and 
dc\elopment in armaments. This practical discussion does not 
add up to an alliance. 


Recent Policies 

No attempt has been made so far in this chapter to describe 
directly the policies pursued the four dominions since the out- 
break of war in 1939. But in discussing the attitudes toward policy 
of their governments and political parties, and the development in 
Commonwealth relations since the war, their general position has 
been outlined. In each case thej' har-c discos ered that the exercise 
of independence has depended upon the securing of powerful 
allies and the choice of sides in the cold war. Each has found that 
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independence involves interdependence, less with one another 
than Mith Britain and the United States. Eacli has found that in 
a particular region it lias liad to work out policies which would 
both fit the circumstances of ib regional position and keep it secure 
in terms of the balance of power in the world at large. Hie threat 
of Communist aggression, first from the USSR’ and then from 
China, has conditioned the whole policy of the dominions in the 
postwar era. This process can be seen at work in each of the 
following accounts of indindual dominions’ foreign policies. 

Canodo 

The war itself prosed a turning point in Canadian foreign policy, 
and in the postwar period Canada l>as gone even further along the 
road which she look in J939. Wliercas it has been said that the 
three dogmas of Canadian prewar policy were "imprecision, no 
commitments, and a reluctance even to consult with other nations 
oa the major issues which could threaten tljc peace,"* Canada 
has given increasing precision to an mfenentionist poljcj'. During 
the «3f she bcame a center of air force training for tJie whole 
of the Commonwealth, her troops were prominent in the invasion 
of Fortress EttropCi and she was Iwonght into even closer asso- 
ciation with tlic United States in the defense of the Pacific coast 
of North America. Canada was the third side of the British- 
Atnerican-Canadian triangle in the development of the atomic 
bomh. This role of third side of a triangle, or middleman, is a 
familiar one with Canadian diplomats, and has gained-in impor- 
tance since 1939- In 1941 Maclcnrie King played an important 
part in smoothing the exchange of bases for destroyers between 
Britain and the United States. Canada finished the war as not a 
great power, but as the foremost of tlie "middle powers." ft was 
in this role that she, together with Australia, objected to the great 
power veto at tlie San Francisco conference of 1945, which drew 
up the Chatter of the United Nations, 

1 ronnulatcti bj- Escort Rcid m an aiticle in Canadian foumal o/ Economics 
and Political Science, i<)37, qiiolcd by L. B. Pcatson in ■'Some Thou|hls on 
Canadian Extetnal Retilions" fo Csiwdan llirtorical Association, VVinni- 
pes. June i. 
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Two years later Louis Si. Laurent, as Canadian Minister for 
External Affairs, told the General Assembly of the United Nations 
that more precise obligatiojss for collective security Uian those 
proposed by the Charter might be adopted b)' those countries 
which were prepared to accept them; and in November 1948, he 
said, as Prime Alinistcr:* 

It is no secret to anyone that the leaders of the Soviet Union aspire 
to ss-orld domination. It is equally clear that they count as much on 
the wcainesses of the free nations as they do on their own armed 
strength. By demonstrating to the Soviet Union that the free nations 
of the world ate really taking the measures necessary to defend them- 
selves and to ensure respect for the principles of the Charter, the free 
nations may well convince the Soviets that it would be impossible for 
them to win a war if they started one. Nosv no one is likely to start a 
war with the prospect of losing it . . . 

Like many of you, 1 have paid for fire insurance since I first began 
to osvn a home. Happily, there has nc\-CT been a fire in my house, out 
1 feel no regret foe having paid the premiums and 1 shall continue to 
pay them as long as I own any prop^-. \\'hen I ask you to support a 
North Atlantic Treats’, I am simply asking you to pay an insurance 

f remium which will be far, far less costly than the losses we would 
ace if 3 new conflagration dex'aslated the world. 

Thus Canadians learned that the days of the fireproof house were 
over, and that they' must join in peacetime miL'lary alliance to pre- 
vent aggression. Thb was a complete reversal from the presi-ar 
position. Some press-ar memories linger: Canada is the only NATO 
country, for example, which docs not impose conscription but must 
fill its forces by voluntary enlistment. But Canada’s national unity 
has survived the massh e change in the nature of her foreign com- 
mitments. To a considerable extent, as indicated earlier, the reason 
is that the enemy is Communist Russia, than whom no other 
power could be more objectionable to Catholic Quebec. But 
whates’er the responsibility of external pressure for the national 
unity of today, the Canadian Secretary of State for External 
ASairs thinks that internal changes has’e some responsibility too, 

_ 2 Quoted in G. P. de T. Clazebniok, A History of Canadian EitemJ Rela- 
tions (Toronto, 1950), p, ^38. 
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and that now the countiy approaches foreign policy in a more 
adult frame of mind than in the past:* 

. . . Our society of two cultures has by now reached the more mature 
stage where foreim policy can be formobted as a result primarily of a 
dispassionate analj’Sis of the foreign utuation. 

In the '50’s we were intensely preoccupied with the effect of our 
foreign policy on the unity of our countiy. But in the '50's wx are also 
concerned with the connection bclwmi that policy and the unity of 
the coalition against aggression, in which Canada is playing an active 
part. Hence llic problem of sceldng unity has been sristly enlarged in 
scope and complexity. 

It is this latter problem of attaining unity and harmony within 
the anti-Communist coalition that Canada has tackled in recent 
years. From tlio Canadian standpoint it has not been simply a 
matter of acting as middleman ^tween Britain and the United 
States. In NATO tlic problem Im hardly arisen. But in Asia it 
has arisen in forms wluch have often perplexed the allies in tlie 
anti-Communist coalition. On the whole, Canada has thrown her 
weight on the side of the British, and to some cxteist the Indian, 
government in attempting to moderate American policy at times 
when it seemed possible that the war in Asia might spread. Canada 
was a member of the United Nations Commission in Korea at the 
time of the North Korean inwsion of South Korea, and $0 was 
able to verify tJie fact of aggression; Canada strongly supported 
the steps taken against North Korea, Yet it was plain that Canada 
disapproved of General MacArthur's desire to cany the attack 
into China, and tiiat she sxilcd with reluctance for the American 
resolution branding China an aggressor. Wien firing ceased in 
Korea, Canada shosved herself a supporter of Indian rather than 
American w’ervs in the United Nation^ as indeed did the other 
Commonucalfli countries. On Korean prisoners of war and on 
India’s candidacy as a member of the politial conference which 
was to have followed a Korean truce; Canada was on the opposite 
side to the United States. On the question of recognition of Com- 
munist China, no American statesman has gone $0 far toward 

* L. B. Pearson, op. cit. 
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advocating recognition as St. Laurent did during his Asian tour in 
1954; and it was hardly with the official blessing of the United 
States that Canada accepted the thankless task of membership of 
the International Commissions for Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, established as a result of the Genes-a conference on Indo- 
china in Jul)', 1935. 

Canadian interest in Asia has not been limited to concern about 
war. Canada ss-as represented at the Commonwealth Meeting on 
Foreign Affairs held at Colombo in Januarj’, 1950,* out of which 
arose the Colombo Plan, whereby the deseloped countries of the 
Commonwealth offered the undeveloped ones technical assistance 
and a certain amount of actual capital equipment, to assist the 
local plans of the Asian countries. The plan has since been ex- 
tended to bring in new donor countries, including Japan and the 
United States, and new recipient countries in South East Asia. 
But Canadian help has been largely devoted to India, Pakistan, 
and Cej'lon, A tour of these countries by the Canadian Prime 
Minister in 1934 attracted considerable attention, as did a tour by 
L. B. Pearson, the External Affairs Minister, in 1935. Pearson’s 
speeches have frequently stressed the need for the Western coun- 
tries to understand the different background of India and other 
“neutralist” nations, to help in their economic advancement, and 
to take account of their point of new. In this he considers that 
the Commonwealth link is of great value. In 1936, o^r the British 
and French inler>-ention in Egv'pt, Canada voted against Britain 
and with India and the United States. She was clearly anxious that 
the Asian Commonwealth members should not consider that the 
original dominions sided automatically with Britain. Pearson at- 
tached great weight to keeping the Asian countries in the Com- 
monwealth, in the face of Britain’s (allure to consult with them 
(or with the original dominions or the United States) over her 
action in Eg)pt. 

In spile of some differences of opinion with the United Stales 
o^c^ Asian policj-, there has been no slackening of co-operation 

♦ See its commiiniqui in Nicholas Manseigh Jed.). DocunientJ and Speeches 
on British Commonnealth Affairs. 1931-1953 (London, 1933), p. 1186. and 
furtha documents on tlie Plan, pp. io53-i«>73. 
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behveen tlie hvo North Americaa counfriei. Canada is largely 
responsible for lire defense of Arctic America, which, through the 
dislanl-eatly-watning radar system, means the defense of the United 
States against ait attach across the North Pole. In economic affairs, 
the growth of American investment in Canada and the continued 
buoyancy of the Canadian dollar liave contributed to good rela- 
tions; almost 70 per cent of Canadbn exports go to the United 
States. At the same time, Canadian intellectuals have exhibited a 
growing concern about the possible blotting out of a distinctive 
Canadian culture by the fiood of printed matter, radio and tele* 
s'ision broadcasts, booJcj, and films which coma? into Canada from 
the United States. Tlie emergence of distinctive Canadian objec- 
tives in foreign policj’ Ivas hear matched by an increasing self- 
consciousness in the cultural sphere, and a determination to pre- 
serve and enlarge what is directly Canadian in the lives of Canada’s 
people. Here, as in foreign policy, the existence of intermediaries 
between Canada and the United States »$ seen to be of value, In 
the 1930’s Canada's relations with the United States and with 
Britain were, in the main, direct. Now, according to Pearson,® 

. . . they arc to a large extent concerned witli them as members of a 
coalition of nhich Canada is itself a member. Tlut is one reason uOiy 
Canada is 50 strong a supporter of such an organisaUon as NATO, 
it IS a vehicle of Aiiglo-Aancrican-Canadian c&operation as vvell as a 
bulwark of peace. Tlie triangle rests more comfiattably in such a system. 

Austrotia 

Paring the war Australia’s foreign rebtions underwent a con- 
siderable cliange, the marn aspect of which was the increase in 
association with the United States. Iliis was a gradual process for 
the finl two years of war, though Oven then, before the United 
States became a belligerent, she bulked much brger than before 
in Australian policy. With the outbreak of the Pacific war, the 
destruction of British naval and military power in Malaya, and 
the southward advance of Japanese troops through the Indonc-sian 
archipelago, American help became imperative. In a New Year 

® L. B. Pearson, op. cit. 
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message to Australians at the beginning of 1942, the Labour Party 

Prime Minister, John Curtin, said:* 


The Australian Government . . . regards the Pacific struggle as pri- 
marily one in which the United States and Australia must have the 
fullest say in the direction of the Democracies’ fighting plan. 

Without any inhibitions of any lind, I make it quite clear that 
Australia looks to America, free of any 'pangs as to our traditional links 
or kinship with the United Kingdom. 

We know the problems that the United Kingdom faces. We know 
the constant danga of im-asion. We knosv the dangers of dispersal of 
strength. But we know loo that Australb can go, and Britain can still 
hold on. • 

We are therefore determined that Australia shall not go, and we 
shall exert all our energies toward the shaping of a plan, with the 
United States as its keystone, which tiill give to our country some 
confidence of being able to hold out until the tide of battle swings 
against llie cnony. 

Following out this policy, the direction of Australian forces was 
put in the hands of General MacArlbur when he escaped from 
the Philippines, and Australian ministers continually agitated for 
the creation of a Pacific War Council in Washington. For the rest 
of the wrar Australian weight was thrown on the side of argument 
in the United States that demanded a significant share of man- 
power and equipment for the war against Japan, rather than all-out 
concentration upon Europe. The strident character of some of the 
Australian demands led to occasional coolness with the British 
government. But in general it could be said that, in an emergency 
situation, Australia had assated a legitimate national interest, that 
of survival. 

After the war, as has been indicated, the Evatt policy of inter- 
nationalization and of encouragement of the new nations in Asia 
held the stage. At the San Francisco conference in 1945 Australia 
campaigned for a reduction of the veto power given to the great 
powers in the Security Council, for a strengthening of the Eco- 
nomic and Sodal Council, for more international power in the 
field of trusteeship, for a clarification of the Charter’s reference 

* Nicholas htansagh (cd.). Documents, op. cit., p. 5^9. 
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Ne\v Zealand were generally considered to have been given the 
Pacific guarantee by the United Stales as a quid pro quo for their 
adherence to the peace treat\')» >t became known that Britain had 
unsuccessfully sought admission to ANZUS, not being included 
became of American objections. In June, 1955, the British Prime 
Minister, Winston Churchill, announced in the House of Com- 
mons, “I do not like the ANZUS Pact at all.” Thus, in a compara- 
tively brief period, an Australian government intent upon greater 
imperialco-operah'on found itselfoot of stqj with a British govern- 
ment to whose part)’ complexion it was sympathetic. It was recog- 
niaed widely in Australia, howeser, that such was the inexorable 
logic of the postwar world. As Chinese Communist power grew, 
so did the realization that a link with the United States might 
pros-e as neecssarj’ as in 19^2, even though it meant a lack of close 
identity with Britain in the particular matters with which the 
ANZUS Pact was concerned. In fact, Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand were already co-operating in militai}- planning in regard 
to British operations in htalaj-a. In Septemto 1954. the balance 
was set right by the signature of SE.ACDT, which included Britain 
as svell as Australia, New Zealand, and the United States; Britain 
svas once again admitted into major military planning in the 
Pacific. 

In regard to the possible spread of war in Asia, as it resealed 
itself in the sarious stages of the Korean War, Australia plaj-cd a 
less distinctive part than Canada, although she too tended to sup- 
port the British and Indian rather than the United States proposals 
at critical times. In general, Australian policy’ displayed more con- 
cern for American feelings than did Canadian. At the same time 
it is worth noting that Australia was the prime mover behind the 
Colombo Plan from the beginning, and has contributed mudi 
more to it, in terms of her population, than 'has Canada; the 
Australian contn’bution has been sliared out fairlv es'cnly among 
the sarious recipient countries and not confined largely to those 
wliich are members of the Coriunonwealth. The Menzies govern- 
ment’s Minister for External Affairs, R. G. C^sey, a former 
governor of Bengal, is firmly convinced of the importance to 
Australia of Asian goodwill and has been responsible for consider- 
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flbic Aus(nliart cfTort, botli diplomatic and cconomfc, in tint 
direction. In pailiadar, Au'tnlia has welcomed large numbers of 
Asian students under llie Colomho Plan; this has hew a tjuilc new 
cxjwricncc for a coimlrj- previonsly siupicbus of Astarr intentions. 

'llie Australian position in tega^ to Asia it a more difficult one 
than that of Canada, became of Atisttalu't proximity to Asia and 
her policy- of excluding colored immigrants. (Canada has. since the 
war, organirctl a (juota sj-stem for the permanent cnlt)' of a small 
nunibct of migrants from Asian Commonwealth countries; Aus- 
tralia has not.) In partinilat. Australia Jias found hcrsClf sharply 
at odds with Indonesia over the future of West Nesv Guinea, lliis 
part of iJrc former Duleli empire in IJie East Indies was left w-ith 
an underidnJ future when liidoiiesu Isceame a .sovereign state. 
Since flien the Indonesian govcnrnient has maintained that \\'cjt 
N’ew Guinea is properly part of Indonesa; the Putch liav'C con- 
tinued to hold it and ftaic undertaLcn development plans there. 
‘Hie Australian gosemruent-suppofted hr the Opporilion— lias 
Indicated that it consid«i Indonesia has no cbim to the aiea and 
that it would oppose any Indonesian attempts to tatc if by force. 
Furthermore, it entered info an agreement with fhc Dutch in July, 
1953. for cooperation in cerfaiit fields, as between Australian East 
New Ctiinca and Dufeh West New Guinea. In consequence, 
Australia faces the efntge of being colonialist and of abetting 
other colonialists. To tin's the gmctumavl answer has been that 
its deeds under the Colotnlio Pbn have shown that it washes well 
toward Asian nationalism. Hut the issue is libely to cause further 
trouble. 

Just as Canada hopes to mcdble behveen Ilribin and the United 
States in caecs where the two great powers’ polieics seem to diverge, 
so does Australia. In a speech in 1955. Mctvwcs said:* 

. We wort incessantly for fhc closcvt collaboration between the 
British Commonwealth and the United State* of America . , . 

It is very easy to provoke ari argumnit betwTcn Britain and America. 
It is, alas, all easy for that argument to l>c cxaggeratctl into a mat- 
ter of deep and bitter dispute. *nic Communists, who arc masters of 

• Statement iii the Iftmw ot Reprcjenlatnet. Canberra. ApnT so, igjj; re- 
printed in Current Notes {Canberra), Vcl. :6,No. Apiil 1955. 
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propaganda and who arc adept at getting their own sentiments repeated 
by those who thinV IhcmseKcs most opposed to Communism, Seize on 
esci>‘ point of difTcrcncc. As I said on my return to Australia, their 
policj’ is clearly the oldest one in histoi)’ — to disadc and conquer. Most 
of the British-Amcrican arguments so-called sshich I have heard or 
read during the last three months liavc not arisen half so much from 
genuine differences of policy betwren the administrations, as from 
mutual misinterpretations of the views of partisans, .. . 

1 have' myself met men, some of them occupying responsible posi- 
tions, who ha\c come to regard any praise for the United States as 
being anti-British and any work for closer British-Amcrican co-opcnlion 
as being subsersivc of the British Commonwealth relationship. It 
would be a tragedy if such sorry nonsense became at all widespread. 

In this spirit, Australian foreign policy is directed toward a 
reconciliation of British and ,^erican views when these arc in 
dispute, Menzies’ work as diairman of the Suez Canal Committee 
in September, 1956, can be viewed as aclmty of this kind, as can 
the abortive efforts of Casey to reconcile British and United States 
policies after Bribin had inters'ened in the conflict between Egypt 
and Israel, The fact that the Menzics gos-emment supported tlie 
British rather than the United Sbtes policy is an indca of its party 
complexion; a Labour goveroment would probably have suppled 
the United Sbtes, as id the Canadian go>emment. 

South Africa 

South African foreign policy since 1959 has been less ambitious 
than that of either Canada or Australia, and has concentrated upon 
fe%ver issues. South Africa was not so heasily involved in the war: 
her territory was not in danger, and her active fighting was con- 
fined to sending troops to assist the British effort in North Africa 
and tlie Mediterranean. To a greater extent than the other 
dominions. South Africa had a problem of subversion and dis- 
loyalty at home, which occupied much of the gosemment’s time. 
South Africa was less prominent at San Francisco than Canada 
and Australia, and had less to do in the next few years in the 
formation of either defensive alliances or bonds with new nations. 
Her principal preoccupation in external affairs became her position 
at the United Nations. Since the United Nations began to operate. 
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South Africa }ias found IrcKcJf under heavy fire for her racial 
policy. TJjfs fire has tahen three forms: attach upon South Africa 
for not maVing South-^^'e$t Africa a Trust Territory in the same 
rvay as Britain, Australia, and Nctv Zralarid had made their League 
of Nations mandates into Trust Tmitones; complaints about the 
treatment of persons of Indian and Pakistani eitraction; and com- 
plaints against South Africa on grounds of her alleged violation of 
human rights through the apartireid policy. In each case Soutli 
Africa lias rqjlied that the matlcrs in tjoeslion svere domestic 
matters in terms of Article a (7) of the Charier and has refused 
to admit the right of her opponents (notably of Indb) to question 
her domestic policy. South-West Africa reroams the one mandated 
territory still dependent upon the Treaty of -Versailles; it has now, 
to all intents and purposes, been absorbod into the Union of South 
Afria, and members elected by its white population sit in tlie 
Union Patliamenl. 

As indicated earlier, South Africa’s racial policy has made her 
a lonely nation outside Africa. Within Africa her Dlteution has 
been concentrated upon gaining as close co-operation os possible 
with European powers willi interests in Africa. In largely 
through her efforts, the Commission for Technical Cooperation 
South of the Sahara was established; it is usually known as CCTA. 
This body promotes cooperation in such fields os human and 
animal hcaltlt, soil conservation, transport, labor productivity, 
housing, nuhifion, and education. It lias j6 permanent technical 
bureaus and <5 regional committees. By 1956 it had sponsored some 
6; international and regional conferences. Tins kind of interna- 
tional co-operation represents, from the South African standpoint, 
practical assistance between nations with common problems, and 
is often contrasted with what are conjideied to be the harreii 
debates of the United Nations, 

The Nationalist govemmemt which has been in office since 19.48 
has distinctive views on the future of Africa. These views were 
expressed with clarity by Dr. hlalan in 1953.’° Tliey include the 
need for international control of the Suez Canal, and a British 
base somewhere in the Middle East: "it is in our interest that 

10 Reply to external affairs debate, At^. xi, 1953 
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there shall he a base to safeguard the gateway to Africa, whicli 
will safeguard Africa and us.” South Africa must maintain "good 
neighborship” with the Central African Federation to her north 
and resist attempts by India to interfere in African affairs— not 
only those of South Africa, but also those of the British dependen- 
cies in East Africa, where there are numbers of Indian traders and 
settlers. The most notable aspect of Nationalist policy, howeser, 
is its demand for an "African Charter,” to be agreed upon by 
South Africa, Britain, France, Portugal, and Belgium. The aim of 
this would be 


To protect the indigenous peoples of Africa against penetration by the 
peoples of Asia . , . Africa should be safeguarded for the European who 
nas settled here, but the rest of Africa should be there for the benefit 
of the natives. 


i be there for the benefit 


The purpose of this Charter, in addiUon to protecting Africa from 
Asian infiltration, W’ould be to protect it as far as possible from 
Communist activity and to prevent its being militarized. This 
latter point is a fixed one in South African policy: no natives are 
enlisted in the South African forces, none is trained to arms, and 
South Africa deprecates the practice of European colonial powers 
of enlisting hlach troops. It is this, more than anything else, which 
makes it difficult for her to c(M)pcratc with her neighbors in mili- 
tary matlcn. Frequent staff conversations are held with the Eu- 
ropean colonial powen, but they are not likely to issue in firm 
alliances because of the essential differences between South Afri- 
can forces and those of her potential allies. 

In Africa, then, the South African government has been seeking 
wa}-s of co-operating with her European neighbors. A problem 
about which Soutli African polic)' has only recently been clarified 
is that of the development of British colonies into independent 
African states. The South African attitude tovmrd the develop- 
ment of Nigeria and the Cold Coast was at first one of hostilitj’; 
Britain, it was felt, was digspng a pit for her own feet, since the 
new' states would prove ungrateful to her, and she was also di^ng 
a pit for South Africa, whose own natives would take their cue 
from those of the emerging AMcan states. In 1955, however, the 
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Stri/dom government issued a nomber of statements to the effect 
that South Africa would not discriminate between one stale in 
Africa and another. Slrijdom told his Parly Congress:” 

There should be that type of common approach — also in so far as 
our relationship nith noo-u'hife slates is concerned — rshich will ensure 
that wc do not regard one another as opponents but as different states 
and races and communities, each entitle to its own territory and to 
its own existence in this great continent. 

Thus South Africa has accepted the inevitable, and is not libely 
to attempt to block the entrj' of new African states into the 
meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, as once seemed 
possible, ft still remains fo be seen what the actual diplomatic 
relations of these states with South Africa will be. In the mean- 
time, there remains the dispute with Britain over the High Com- 
mission Territories (see above) which ate eitlier on the borders 
of the Union or totally enclosed within it. The South African 
government is determined that these shall become not md^ 
pendent black states, but part of the Union. 

Alone of the four dominions considered here, South Africa is 
not in alliance with the United States. It is unlikely that such 
an alliance could be forged, if only because Negro service men 
of the United States would be Subject to rigid segregation if they 
set foot in South Africa. But in any case the two countries have 
few interests in common, apart from gold (of which the United 
States is the principal buyer and South Africa the principal sup- 
plier) and a common antipathy to communism. South Africa is 
tar anay Irom possible scenes of conflirt in a war between the 
Commimist and anti-Communist powers. Nor is it certain that 
South Africa would favor close assoebtion with a country which 
b officially opposed to the racial discrimination that is official 
policy in South Africa. In future it seems likely that South 
African interests will continue to diverge from those of the other 
ComniDnsvealth countries, and that South Africa will retain the 

JiS^rfement toNjtioajl Eirtv Cnagnss, JWoria, Septmber, >955; quoted 
in CtHjpcntfve Co-«ijffnce in Africa (South Africa House, London, 1956). 
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Commonwealth connection only so long as her government con- 
siders that its interests, at home and abroad, are sets-ed by doing so. 

New Zealand 

New Zealand foreign affairs has-e been simple since 1939- As sug- 
gested earlier, New Zealand is not a big enough slate to cany 
much weight in international afeirs. In the war her role x\as 
confined to proWding troops for sersice in North Africa, the 
Mediterranean, and Italy, and seixing as a naml and supply base 
for the United States Na^y and her o\sti forces in the Pacific. 
Nes’ertheless, her Labour goxemment was extremely acti%’e in 
support of the demands of the Labour government in Australia 
for a greater allocation of supplies and men for the Pacific. Its 
attitude at Francisco was similar to that of Australia. The 
close relations behveen the tno governments were illustrated by 
the abortive Canberra, ox ANZAC, Pact of 1944. in which 
Australia and Nesv Zealand bound themselves to continued joint 
action in the South Pacific. This pact s\as abortive in the sense 
that it promised mote In the ss-ay of co-operation than did in 
fact occur; this is brgely because it was superseded by later pacts. 
In one regard, boweser. It has prosed fruitful: the South Pacific 
Commission, of which Australia, New' Zealand, and the s'aiious 
colonial powers of the Pacific are memben, was foreshadowed in 
the pact and duly tool: shape in 1947.’* It carries out, for the 
Pacific islands, functions similar to those performed in Africa b)‘ 
CCTA. New Zealand’s special interest lies in her possession of 
certain islands and her trusteeship of Western Samoa. 

Since the war the prindpal features of New Zealand foreign 
policy has-e been associated with ANZUS, SE.\CDT, and the 
problem of peace in Asia. The Holbnd Nationalist gosemment 
which took office on the monow of the Chinese revolution, and 
not long before the signing of the Japanese Peace Treat)’, was 
faced with the same problems as the politically similar Menzies 
government in Australia. Id neither countr)- was Japan at all 
popular, and in both there were many people who thought a 

s^See Nicholas Mansergh (ed.J, Docemrafs, op. dt., pp. jojo-ioja. tot 
the main artidcs of the agreemfnt estahluhing the CommiSoiu 
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harsher peace should be imposed upon her, yVt tl^e same b'me it 
n-as recognized tint Japan could not be kept under control forc\'er 
(especially since the control was being exercised exclusively by tlie 
United States) snd that Australia and New Zealand could hardly 
make a peace treaty on their own. The ANZUS Pact was some- 
thing of a bitter pill for loyal New Zealanders to snallow', but 
again the realities of W'artime ciperienee had made it plain tliat 
tlie United States was essential to New Zealand's security. The 
pact gained fresh significance when it seemed possible that the 
United States might be drawn info war with China over Formosa; 
was this the sort of confiict that would involve New Zealand 
automatically in vv’at? But this issue did not come to the test. 

Once American support was ensured to the extent that it was 
possible to secure American help, New Zealand found herself 
in the 1950’$ again in association with Drilain, helping with token 
forces in Mala)^ and the McdUetianean. Like Australia, she was 
closely concerned in the negotiations over the Sues Canal in 1956. 
But this time her basic foreign afiaiis position was dear, and 
was not likely to be ciianged by disturbances in the Middle East, 

Conclusions 

The four dominions considered in this and the preceding chap- 
ter have now arrived at political maturity. Each is in full command 
of its foreign policy, so far as formal control is concerned. But 
each has found that the nature of the postwar world is such that 
the isolated independence which most nationalists dreamed of in 
the 1930's has become a delusion, and that small nations can 
survive only if they are lucky enough to find Hut their interests 
are in fact interdependent with those of great powers. Each has 
discov’cred tljat tlie United Nations is not sufficient for its security. 
Three have found their inlciests directly bound up witli those 
of the United States; the fourth. South Africa, has had no formal 
Jinks witJi tJie United Stat« but has enrolled itself by implication 
in the United States camp, ly reason of its strong antipatJiy 
toward the USSR. Apart fxOTi Ihc problem of rebtions with tlic 
United States, the centra) problem of policy for eacli of the four 
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dominions has been that of coming to terms with emergent na- 
tionalism in Asia and Africa. Again, this has been a different 
problem for South Africa, for whom it has been mainly a matter 
of the impact of expanding nationalism elsewhere in Africa upon 
the native peoples of the Union itself. For the other three domin- 
ions, the problem has been one of creating cordial relations with 
the new countries of Asia. In this way they have found the 
Commonwealth and the Colombo Plan useful devices. 

Whether in the future these few countries will continue to 
be classiGed together is largely a matter of whether they remain 
within the Commonwealth and of wliat sort of body the Com- 
monwealth becomes in future. As indicated at the beginning of 
the preceding chapter, there will always be a supetGrial resem- 
blance bchs’een tlie positions of the four countries, because of 
similar demographic and economic dcselopment. But that is no 
reason why fte four countries should share a common political 
future. If tlie analysis made in this chapter is conect. South 
Africa is libely to diverge from the other three because of her 
different racial composition and her concentration upon African 
affairs. The position of the other three in the PaciGc, and their 
common dependence upon the United Slates, are Hbely to draw 
them closer together. It is also likely that the)- will continue to 
regard the Commonwealth as a means of furtliering their foreign 
policies. But it is important to emphasize that it is in this 
manner, through the furtherance of indiWdual countries’ interests, 
that the Commonwealth will prosper, and not through any sepa- 
rate sartue of its own. This point lus been made with force in 
another context by Max Beloff:” 

The British Commonwealth, the most enduring example of inter- 
national cooperation, has functioned only through the process of con- 
tinuous consultation and has made no headway with the creation of 
objectives separate from and external to its independent nations. 

If the Commonwealth is viewed as a means of satisfying the 
interests of its memben, and not as an organism with a life and 

IS Max Betoff. roreign PoL'ey and the Democntic Process {Baltimore, 
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interests of its own, its conimued survis'al is more easily ex- 
plained and the lilelihood of changes in its form more easily 
accepted. Prevailing sentiment in Australia and Npv Zealand, and 
among part of the population in Canada and South Africa, is 
against this way of looking at tlic Commonwealth. But the 
changes which have taken place in the institution since ^VoIId 
War II have strengthened its utilit)' to each of those countries, 
and enabled them to co-opcrate more selectively and mote suc- 
cessfully than if a more organic connection bchveen the parts of 
the Commonwealth had been attempted. National interests will 
be the operati’.-e forces in the Commonwealth of the future. Tlic 
Commonwealth itself will survive so long as really fundamental 
disagreement does not arise between its members, and even then, 
with some of its members gone, it could still survive in a more 
modest form. 

Finally, it may be asked what sort of categorization can be 
made of the formulation of foreign policy in the four countries: 
is it Sufficiently alike in each case for them to be classified together 
as examples of foreign policy in the making? T)vc answer must 
be an affirmative one. There is no significant difference between 
the way foreign policy is made in one of these countries and in 
another. Tire considerations which must be taken into account 
differ from one to another, but in each the process is basically 
the same. It approximates more to the British process of nraldng 
foreign policy than to the American. Tlris is because the four 
dominions maintain Cabinet government of the British pattern, 
and have altered it only in small wa)s, such as the election in 
some cases of Cabinets by the party in power (instead of their 
selection by the Prime Minhlcr) and in others the weakening 
of collective responsibility within the Cabinet, as that is under- 
stood in Britain. None of these divergences is significant in the 
making of foreign poHc}', which remains finnly in the hands of 
the Cabinet. The Cabinet is dependent for advice upon career 
officers of its External Affairs and other departments, but is plainly 
in final control. In each of the four dominions it is now nre for 
foreign policy to become 3 matter of major public discussion; 
elections are not won and lost on such questions. The "newness” 
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of foreign poliq- as an election question may bear some responsi- 
bility for this stale of affairs. But it seems unlikely that in any 
of the countries foreign affairs wflUrccome a matter of far-reaching 
dispute or that pressure groups of a formidable character will 
dcNclop to press for particubr measures. Tlie first of these prog- 
nostications is dependent upon world alTairs continuing to be 
polarized between Communist and non-Communist powers, and 
the second upon the political habits of the four countries re- 
maining much as they arc. WHictlier both these assumptions can 
be accepted or not, it is a point of similarity between the four 
dominions that their foreign policies arc governed more by ex- 
ternal than by internal facton. Externally, Ihq arc subject to the 
pressures which small, rich, whil^ non-Communisl countries can- 
not avoid. Internally, thq- are all more closely united than before 
World War 11. Tiliis does not necessarily mean that in all of them, 
in the words already quoted from L. B. Pearson, "foreign poliq* 
can be formulated as a result primarily of a dispassionate analysis 
of the foreign situation.” No country' is cm likely to be in quite 
this position. But it does mean that each of the four dominions 
is likely to be faced, throughout the foreseeable future, by massive 
external forces which can neither be exorcised nor controlled by 
the dormmon acting alone; and that this situation will lend to 
force bipartisanship in foreign policy upon the major contesting 
parties in domestic policies. 
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CHAPTER 


BACKGROUNDS OF FOREIGN 
POLICY IN INDIA, PAKISTAN, 
AND CEYLON 


The Commonwealth In Aslo 

That the Temarfcable institution knmvn as the Commonwealth 
of Nations now possesses three member nations in Asia is one of 
the most curious, one of t!te most impoitant, and possibly one 
of the most auspicious of the facts of contemporary politics. It is 
not common for nations which have recently and for a long time 
been subject to foreign rule to be willing, when they have attained 
control of their own destinies, to continue in any sort of political 
association, however tenuous and free of compulsions, with the 
power that was formerly dominant over them. Even within the 
Commonwealth itself, both Burma and the Republic of Ireland 
Iiave made another choice, and determined entirely to sever their 
connecfa'on with the United Kngdom— the forma at the earliest 
moment when the opportunity presented itself, in 1947; latter, 
after a quarta of a century of steps each of which fell ]ust short of 
that end, in 1949. 

Yet India, Pakistan, and Ccylmi, when they attained to sova- 
cignty and independence, chose to remain voluntarily as monbos 
of the Commonwealth, and thus to become its first self-governing 

399 
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membm in Asia. India remained a member esen after becoming a 
republic in 1949.* It is true that, for many reasons stemming from 
histoi)'. Commonwealth membership means to the Asian members 
something different, and something less, than it does to Canada, 
Australia, and Nesv Zealand; their membership, really though not 
formally, is on a different footing horn that of those others whom 
one might, perhaps, call the “charter members.” Not only did the 
Asian memben arrive at membership by a different route, but it is 
notesvorthy that their public statements on the Commonwealth 
underline strongly that full sovereignly is essential for the member 
nations. \\Tiile this is sound doctrine, its enunciab'on with empha- 
sis is somewhat passe in the older Dominions, which have realized 
for a generation or so that the principle is not in dispute. The 
emphasis on the limitation of the functions of the Commonwealth 
to providing opportunities for discussion and coKjperation, the 
complete denial of its possession of any central authorit}', are a 
natural icfiection of the recent emergence from dependent status 
and are largely dictated by internal political considerations. The 
same sensitirih*, as has bm noted in the preceding chapter, is 
for somewhat similar reasons lo be obsen-ed among the dominant 
AfriVancis in South Africa. 

J See discusrion of this pennt b«lon, pp. ^79 fi. 

It seems imposable to deal with the CmnnioiTn-ealtb srithont some mention 
of tenninologj7 which, nnhappav, b not aln-ap used consistentlv, even m 
official eonfots. The term “British Commonn-caUh" b no longer used bv 
India, Pakistan, and Ccjlon, vhicb asoid the adjecthe, though it is stiH em- 
ploixd by the other memheis. and cspeciaSy hy Anshalia and New Tealand. 

distinction is sometimes made belskecn '’Comraonwealth” and “Empre." 
the former Icim hdng used to refer only to the fnDy sdf-govemmg units, the 
latter to dependent territories. Since llus ins'oivts an invidioos distinction, 
the preferred nsje b now that "Commonw^lth'’ b aH-eaibiaeing. The oscful 
term "Domimon” was dropping into desuetude eien before it teame dearli 
inapplicable to India. Now resort most be had to some such phrase as ‘‘member 
nations’' or "sovereign members.'’ A further difficulty b that no other modem 
language has any real eqmvalenl for "Dominkm" or "Commonwealth." French 
Can^ians are forced to speak iodegantly of "Ic Comm o n w e a lth" and “le 
DoToinion.” The sehobis who derised the Latm \-crsion of the United King- 
dom roval title in 1951. however, came op briHuntly with ConwrtioniS Popa- 
lonim I’rinceps for ffead of the Comiimzrvealth. On these and other like 
qtmtions, which have a certain practical politkal nnportanre, sec S. A. de 
Smith’s pamphlet The N'oeahuury of Commonwealth Rclatioiis (London. 
‘954)- 
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It IS true, also, that Commonviealtfi membership for the Asian 
members is neitlicr the dclermining element in foreign policy 
formation nor even a very imporbnt clement, save perhaps (or 
Ccj'lon. Yet in the case of all three countries the former British 
connection, continuing into the present most obviously but not 
Solely in tlic form of Commonwealth membership, is a historic 
fact of primal}’ importana. It continues in manifold waj-s to affect 
them, in some rospccls as a benefit, in others as a trauma. Into the 
alio? soil of South Ash thwe were transplanted by Britain many 
habits, attitudes of mind, and political usages, tanging from an 
cntlitisfasm for drinhing tea in the afternoon to the tradition of 
an incorruptible judiciary. How durable such plants will prove in 
their new soil cannot }et be determined; it is siifScient for our 
purpose here that tlicy still sutvave, and in many cases flourish, 
though British rule in tl«e subcontinent has ceased for almost a 
decade. Recent achievement of Independence may lead to a heavy 
emphasis on the fact that British rule has been ended, and on the 
desinbllity of a similar release for all colonial peoples; it would 
be amazing If such views were not uttered. But what is interesting 
and significant is tire degree of friendliness displayed (in the pres- 
ence of cfiticijm, of course) by the holders of power in India. 
Pakistan, and Cejdon toiiunf their former rokrs and the respect 
accorded to many elements of the British tradition. Tlic carrying- 
over of so many elements characterislic of British politics info the 
political structures of these new nations is of great significance to 
the particular subject under discussion in this volume because, as 
we shall see, the constitutional processes of foreign policy forma- 
tion in the Asian members of the Commonwealth do not differ 
siibstantblly from those found in the United Kingdom, though 
they certainly operate in a vastly different social and political 
context. 

Tire presence of Asian member nations in the Commonwealth 
is welcome and hopeful for many rcasorrs wtiich have little to do 
with British prestige or British influence. Tlie function of the 
Commonvv'ealth as a bridge u periiaps its most important char- 
acteristic at the present time. It is a bndge between European 
nations, or nations which had their origin in Europe, and nations 




of emerging nationalisms and of difficult ptobletnj in international relations. 
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of the Orient; between white necs and nonwhite; between E«io- 
pean civilization, with its ad\’anced technology and its concern for 
political democracy, and the ancient civiliutions of the East, with 
their very different preoccupations. 

Tire rcJationsliip bebvcCn these two parts of tlic world has not 
so far been a very happy one. The role of Asia, as of Africa, has in 
recent centuries been mainly passive. It lias been subject to the 
impact of European colonizing and mercantile activity^ brge areas, 
especially of South and Southeast Asia, have been held for long 
periods under European rule, with all that this implied in the way 
of social and economic discrimination. Only in recent decades 
have many peoples of Asia been able largely to free themselves 
from European domination and attempt to set up house for them- 
selves. 

In politics alt Asian nations at the present time inevitably focus 
their attention on certaia common themes. These are a lingering 
resentment— greater in some places than in others, but nowhere 
nonexistent— at the recent fact of colonial dependence: and a de- 
termination to end such conditions whereser lliey still exist. In 
economic policy attention is inevitably, and properly, centered on 
the undeveloped state of the economy. In such countries there is 
characteristically a large population subsisting almost entirely on 
a primitive agriculture. The crying need is obviously for mote 
modem methods of agriculture and for industrialization; neither 
of which can be achieved without large capital cspcndituic. 

TIic contrast with Europe and with countries settled by emi- 
grants from Europe is gbrin^ and constitutes perlups the most 
e-TpIosiw fact m the world today. There b a natural tendenq’ for 
the differences in historical experience and in economic dcvclop- 
jnent to l>c paralleled in political groupings. Tlic Bandung Con- 
ference of Asian and African nations in April, 1955. was a sign of 
this. Such a situation lies open to Communist exploitation, and 
even wilVout it would be potentially dangerous to the future of 
the world. 

In so far as the Commonwalth tends to prevent the forming 
of a clear division between the ex-colonial Orient and the ^t'est, 
in so far as it blurs the edges or forms a liaison between the two 
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groups, it is of immense v-alue in wtiild politics. No otlicr organi- 
zation can attempt such a role except the United Nations, and tlic 
UN, unhappily, is all too often meicly an arena where contending 
blocs augment their differences by voicing them. The Common- 
wealth, therefore, has a unique and helpful line of conduct to 
pursue as a reconciler and hatmonizer between different parts of 
the world. It can pursue it actively through such schemes as the 
Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth-sponsored plan for economic 
development; it can also pursue it merely by existing, by providing 
a multitude of official and unofficial contacts, of occasions for 
friendly and confidential discussion in an atmosphere of trust, a 
family atmosphere. 

Yet, while the Commonwealth can do something to mule or to 
smooth over differences of altitude between its European and its 
Asian parts, it would serve little purpose to deny that such differ- 
ences exist. Professor Nicholas Manse^h, in his fascinating ac- 
count of the Fifth Unofficial Commonwcallli Relations Confer- 
ence, held at Lahore, Pakistan, in March, 1954 conference 

in the series to be held on Asian soil, itself a fact of import), has 
dravvn attention to the significant differences which showed them- 
selves in the discussions there. “In the last two decades the older 
European and the newer Asian members had been beset by differ- 
ent cates, preoccupied with different problems, oppressed by the 
thought of different dangers and seeking different ends, and one 
result was that the lessons they had learned from recent history 
were not the same.” Here, then, is a fundamental factor in foreign 
policy formulation which sets apart the Asian members of the 
Commonw-eallh from the othen. 

For the European membas, the experience now’ strongly pres- 
ent in their minds w’as the struggle against Nazi Germany and the 
lesson drawn was the necessity to unite in time to resist aggression, 
from whatever quarter it might threaten. In Asian minds, however, 

what remained uppermost was the stru^le to overthrovv imperialism 
in the nineteen-thirties, its la^ly saccessful outcome in the nineteen- 
forties, and uncomfortable reminders from South East Asia that it was 
not yet ended. . . . They regarded the post-war struggle between the 
Communist and non-Communist world not indeed with any indiffer- 
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encc but somewhat remotely. Perhaps as a consequence, the)’ both 
hoped for, and were mote inclined lo seek, complete solutions to difS- 
cult questions and to analyse them m a perhaps more fundamental, but 
also less immediately realistic context.* 

To speak of the struggle between Democracy and Communism 
in terms of right or wrong appeared to Asian parlieipants in t)ie 
conference ‘‘a presumptuous oser-simplification." Such views as 
these here described were more strongly held by Indbns than by 
Pakistanis or Ceylonese; a distinction which, as we shall see, is 
reflected In the di\ agencies hetween the foreign policies of the 
three countries. 


The Power Position of India, Pakistan, ond Ceylon 

For Indb, Pakistan, and Ceylon, as for other countries, foreign 
poli^' is attis-ed at not by a completely free choice among an 
infinite number of possibilities; it »$, rather, llic resultant of a 
large number of forces of different kinds. Of these the most funda- 
mental, the most unyielding, and the slowest to change are such 
factors as the geographical situation of the state; its population; 
and its economic situation and resources, developed and undevch 
oped. Together the factors of this kind act as fundamental de- 
terminants, aeating a frame within which clioiccs may be exer- 
cised, defining the power of the state or the lack of it, setting tiic 
limits of the possible. 

Geogropfty 

Manifestly, the geographical facton are the most fundanicnfal 
of all. They' are subject to change to some minimal extent through 
such activities as the damming of rivers for irrigation piirpos« or 
the reclaiming of land from the sea, but at best these can affect tlie 
geographical situation of a country in only a small degree. The 
only other way in wliich a country's geography can be altered is 
through the brgc-scale gain or loss of territory. Tliis can be impor- 

s Nidiobi Wanvergh, The Afofti Ractar Gammonn aM: Pfoceedngs of {fie 
Fi/fh Unofiseht CtMnroojmWltk Relations Conference (London. 19J5), 

pp. 137-IJ8. 
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tant. It is improbable, for instance, that an independent but un- 
divided India, occupjing the same territory as the former Govern- 
ment of India in British Kinds, would have followed quite the 
same foreign polic}’ as does the present Republic of India, which 
has Pakistan as a neighbor and in consequence docs not have as 
neighbors Afghanistan or the tribes of the North-West Frontier. 
We shall have occasion to return to such considerations, 

India, Pakistan, and Ceylon occupy an area which has a certain 
clearly defined geographical unity, with India and Pakistan con- 
stituting the mainland areas and Ceylon being, in a broad sense, 
an offshore island. Tlie area occupied by India and Pakistan is gen- 
erally called either the Indbn Subcontinent or (to avoid offending 
Pakistan) the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent. Tlie question of no- 
menclature has its difEculties, since prior to the whole area 
could be described as “India,” but after the creation of Pakistan 
“India” necessarily bad a different and narrower meaning. There 
would appear to be something to be said for the adoption of the 
ancient Sanskrit term “Bharat” to refer to the whole area of India 
plus Pakistan, but it is as yet too little known to be generally 
useful.* Meanwhile the phrase "the subcontinent" is useful, and 
serves to draw attention to certain geographical features of the area. 
It is additionally helpful that no other area of the world of less 
than continental size seems to have a geographical unity sufficiently 
marked to cam the use of the phrase. Though a generic term, “sub- 
continent” is in practice speciSc. There is no other subcontinent, 
certainly none whose identity is so clearly established. 

The subcontinent is roughly triangular in shape, with its apes 
pointing due south. Tlie base of the triangle, however, is not a 
straight line, but is formed the vast curve of a mountain wall, 
approaching the sea at the east and west ends of its course, and 
curving far to the north between. To the northeast the mountain 
wall is formed by the 1,500-mile long range of the Himalayas, the 
highest in the world. The mountains to the northwest are not so 

3 The government of India has foiUier confused the issue by the assumption 
that "Bharal’’ is an alternative name for its Icnitoty. This u a very dose 
analogy to the use for itsdf by the farmer Irish Free State of the name "Ejic" 
or “Ireland," which turns a blmd eye to the enslence of Northern Ireland. 
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high, tliough stiJi fonniclabic. /t be argued tliat to seek the 
true geographical boundaries of the:icca at this point one -nould 
hare to go fartlicr north, to where the Hindu fCusIi range runs cast 
and s\cst and bisects Afghanistan. 

Neither at the cast nor at the west end of the northern batner 
do the mountains quite conic down to the sea; there is, however, 
a suffieientfj' dear natural boundary to the west in the deserts of 
Baluchishm. To the cast the boundary is less distinct. Beyond the 
immense delta of the ‘Ganges and Brahmaputra lie ranges of hills 
running rrortli to south, and beyond them the smiley of the Irra- 
ss-addy, the great river of Burma— which irntil 1957 was adminis- 
tered as part of India. To the south, of course, the limits of the 
subcontinent are framed by salt tvafer. Thus, contained almost 
completely betK-een \-cty high mounbins and the sea, the Indo- 
Pakistan area is indeed one clearly and strikingly defined. So diffi- 
cult to traverse are tire geographical limits that no raflnay’ line 
passes out of the subcontinent to any other area; and the old trade 
routes whieli lead through the mounbins to the northeast climb 
orer the highest passes in the world, open for only a month or two 
in midsumnrer. 

These mountain baniers which set the nortlscm limits of the 
subcontinent have ne^tr proved an absolutely effective safeguard 
against invasion. Indeed, all conquerors of India, with the creep- 
tion of the European nations who arrived by sea from tire sixteenth 
century onward, have come through the mountains, generally from 
tlie northwest. It is to the disadvanbge of the inhabitants of the 
subcontinent that the mountains do not form 3 single chain, pre- 
senting equally difficult faces to north and south. They form rather 
the southern edge of a tangled plateau of Immense size. Hence, it 
is easier to descend from the pbteau to the fertile and attractive 
plains below than it is to proc ee d in the opposite direction. In 
order to lessen this condition of vulnerability any strong govern- 
ment that controls the north Indian pbins has always sought to 
c.xtcnd its power into the nearer parts of the mountain areas with 
the object of keeping them friendly, or at least of ensuring that 
they do not fall under the control of any other strong government. 
Tliis was the typical British policy toward Afghanistan and Tibet: 
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the former under the domination of Russia, or the lattCT under the 
domination of Clnna, would always Isc a potential threat to the 
security of the plains. Tlic same considerations applied in regard to 
British relations with the lesser hill states— Kcpal, Bhutan, Sikkim, 
and the others. Nor have these considerations ceased to be relc'^ant 
for India and Pakistan. It is noteworthy, and ominous, that ind^ 
pendent India, in the face of a strong China, has not been able to 
continue with success the British policy toward Tibet, which is 
now entirely under Chinese control. 

Tlie subcontinent falls into two great natural dirisions. In the 
north lies a broad plain, roughly following the shape of the moun- 
tains and therefore forming an enormous ate. lliis is the area of 
the great ri\-er sj’stcms, the Indus in the west and the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra in the center and the east. Thc>’ water a large alluvial 
plain which supports a high concentration of population. Popub- 
tion density reaches its highest at the eastern end, in East Bengal- 
South of the plain lies the plateau and mountain area known 
the Deccan, which fills in the whole of the peninsula except for 
the fertile strips of tlie Malabar Coast, on the west, and the Coro- 
nundcl Coast, on the east. 

The internal geographical barriers within the subcontinent are 
not, howeser, important and ha\-e not, generally speaking, corre- 
sponded to any significant degree with political frontiers. In this 
India differs strikingly from Europe, to which It might otherwise 
well be compared, since the area of the subcontinent is approxi- 
mately the same as that of Europe without Russia. Europe has a 
strongly articulated geography dividing it info a large number of 
separate regions which in a majority of cases have had separate 
national histories. The lack of important internal barriers in India 
has made the unification of the subcontinent under one govern- 
ment a natural objective for any rising power. The size of the area 
involved, however, is so great that a position of hegemony over the 
whole subcontinent has in fact been achieved only four times in 
history— by the Mauryas in the third century b.c.. by the Guptas 
in the fourth century aj>, by the Moghuls in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and by the British in the nineteenth. The factor of size prob- 
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ablj- had the result that Biitish rule w'as the only one of the four 
that svas actuall)’ effective in administering the whole from one 
center— and c\en the British never attempted to administer in 
detail the princely states. 

Many factors other than size mahe even more difficult lire 
achies'cmcnt of the political unification that is suggested by geog- 
raphy. There is the immense racial diversity of the peoples of the 
subcontinent, speaking many languages. Sixteen languages arc 
mentioned by name in the 1950 constitution of India, and there 
are innumerable dialects.* The peoples differ widely in socbl and 
cultural level. More serious still arc the religious differences. Tliese 
are more important politically than arc religious differences in 
Europe. Europe is in any case all nominally Christian, of one 
branch or another. Religious differences in the subcontinent ap- 
proximate the degree of bitterness and political significance which 
these things possessed in the Europe of the seventeenth centurj’. 
It was religious differences which brought to an end the unifica- 
tion that British rule had achieved, and enforced the establishment 
of two independent states. India and Pakistan, instead of one. 

Tire position which the three countries»lndia, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon— occupy in South Asia is central and strategic in escry 
sense. If one looks at the globe with the /ovian ej« of a Mackinder, 
one sees that just as Europe projects three peninsulas (the Iberian, 
the Italian, and the Graeco-Balfcan) southuard irrto the Mediter- 
ranean, 50 on a much larger scale docs Asia project southward into 
the Indian Ocean tire Arabarr, the Indian and tire Malayan pcirin- 
sulas. The position of the Indian peninsula is such that its rulers 
are bound to look both east and west. On the left-hand side of the 
map He the countries of the Middle East (or, as the Indian govern- 
ment has lately begun to call it. West Asia), strctcliing from the 
Mediterranean coasts of Egypt and Turkey to West Pakistan. To 
the cast arc the countries of IndrvChina. 

♦ Uo»c*cr, hveJ'f Jjngiwgcs roi»l>tule tbc molljcr tonguw of more Jhan 
95 per cent of Die population. lltniJi ii easily tint >n the number of those who 
sMk it, 140 million, the otliei major bn^tges, m order of niimficis of 
Sukers, are; Teleeu, Manilhi. Tamil, Bo^ati, Cojerati, Kanaresc, Mabialam. 
Onsa, Rajasthani, PnnjaW, and .Assanscse. 
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Both of these regions on the flanVs of the subcontinent are 
templing areas for expansion from the north, anti both (apart from 
the new Turkey) lack intrinsic strength. The Middle East, par- 
ticularly Iran, is a target for Russian probing. On the other flank 
penetration and conquest by the Cliincse Communists have pro- 
ceeded far in the past decade, and constitute one of the most 
menacing situations in the world today. The threats to these areas 
fronv Russian and Chinese imperialism long antedated commu- 
nism, however, being inherent in the geopolitical situation,- and 
may well survive it. There were Russfan aspirations for a foothold 
on the Persian Gulf under the Czars; and the Chinese Empire, in 
its times of greatest expansion, has alnays included Indo-China 
within its area of suzerainty. 

Certain grave and essential differences, however, mark the situ- 
ation today. In the nineteenth and the early bventicth century, 
China was weak, being involved in the last phases of the decay of 
the Manchu dynast)' and later in revolution and civil war. Her 
power over IndchChina, as over Tibet, was only a matter of histori- 
cal reminiscence. Russia, too, was not possessed of the pow’cr she 
now has. But more important was the fact that the weakness and 
vulnerability of the Middle East and Indo-China were countered 
by the existence of a center of strength in British-held India. There 
the resources of a world power were employed, economically but 
coolly and consistently, to maintain the security of the subconti- 
nent and its contiguous areas. 

The problem has changed for the worse, and it is to be feared 
also that the resources to meet it are in sum greatly less and for a 
variety of reasons are not fully available or fully employed. Even 
a united but independent India would certainly have had much 
less power at its disposal than the Indian Empire of the British. 
In fact, however, the Indian Empire had not one, but two suc- 
cessor states. A politically divided subcontinent is bound to be 
much weaker than a united one; and the resources of India and 
Pakistan, far from being jointly employed to deal with the problem 
of their common security, hav-c been largely emplojed in keeping 
watch over each other. MOTeos*er, Pakistan lacks a unified national 
territory; she exists in two blocks sundered by a thousand miles of 
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India-J situation so.anomalons that it is difficult to think of any 
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responsibilities for which her resources arc, in fact, much less ade- 
quate than those of India. She has pursued a more positive policj’ 
than has India in the sense that, instead of espousing “nonalign- 
ment, she has actually joined in regional alliances and thus forms 
a part of the free world s security S)'Stem. Her peculiar geography 
j^reflected in the fact that her alliances comprise both groupings 
16oking to the security of the Middle East and membership in the 
South East Asia Treaty Organization, svhich concerns itself with 
the safeguarding of Indo-China and the region of the western 
Pacific. 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon occupy an important strategic posi- 
tion, not only from the point of siew of possible military- threats 
or Communist infiltration on land but also from the point of Wew 
of air and sea communications. The great route from Western 
Euro^ by y.’zy oi the Mediterranean, Suez, Ceylon, and Singapore 
to China and Japan or Australia has cuslomanly been thought of 
as a route of importance to the British Empire, but in fact it has a 
rnuch broader significance. It is one of the main traveled roads of 
the world. It must alnays remain the principal sea route from 
Europe to the Far East, quite independent of whether or not the 
1°; Jlie route are in BriUsh hand,. It, taportanee remains 
constant in the air age because ecen if the political conditions 
,me favorable, svhieh they are not. no airUne is eser likely to 
choose a route which hjpasnn the peal population center, of the 

In” Pteeau-lhe "Roof of 

the World —and the wastes of the Gobi Desert 
■n ms these three countries sit a^ de one of the worlds ereatesl 
tout^ ana „ IS or crucial imPnaBce-tB-tUrFSTonhe world 
sActher or not they arc willing to afford facilities for air and sea 
transportation, not to mention the even more sital matter of mili- 
ary Oi>rror.terumta£^^ 

the., sitotion. During the Second World War, wterWforces 
were dnven out of Singapore and IndoChina, it wns in Ceylon 
that combine hradq^rter, tor the whole of Southeastern Asia 
srae set np. Dunng the tmubles in the NelherUnd, East Indies, 
the Indan government showed an awareness of the strategic im- 
portance of Its temtnry by denying landing facilities to Dutch 
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aircraft on their way to Tndonesu. Also it is of some consequence 
to the free world as a whole thatBn’fain, by special agreement with 
an independent Ceylon, has $0 far been able to maintain air and 
sea bases in the island, and thus continue at least in some measure 
to play her historic role of presening the peace and security of 
tlie Indian Ocan. 

It was said above that the bliddle East and Indo-China had 
been exposed at earlier times to Russian and Chinese imperialism 
respectively. This is the case; yet it is in the context of (he world 
struggle a^inst the C(mmaniit menace to free societies that tlie 
strategic situation of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon takes on its pres- 
ent quality of urgency. In recent years world attention has focused 
to an increasing degree on this area, and it is easy to see that there 
are good and sufficient reasons why this should be so. Relative to 
Europe, Asia is rising fit the scale of world importance, and no 
part of r^sia has a future role so important, and at tire same time 
so uncertain, as these three eoiintries. With the strengthening of 
defenses in Europe through NATO and other means, the cnieial 
region in the world struggle bchs-ecn communism and Western 
democratic society appears more and mote to be Asia, and it is here 
tliat communism has scored its greatest successes— mdeed, its only 
successes. China has a Communist gmomment, and a large part 
of Indo-China has fallen to the Communists. If communism 
should meet with further success in that area, it is obvious that 
tlie next objective would be the neighboring region of the Indian 
subcontinent. On the oilier hand, to take the more optimistic 
view’, if the spread of communism in Asa is to be halted, it is most 
likely to be through the example of the successful working of 
democratic institutions in strong and free Asian nations. Jf India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon can gK'c such an example, they are so cen- 
trally placed that bencficbl results will flow throughout the rest 
of Asia, with advantage to the whole of the free world. 

Tlie question which naturally follows is that of the capacity of 
these countries to deal Hath the sitnotion in whicli geography and 
history have placed them. In other words, wliat is their power? 
Geographical location, which we have been discussing, is in itself 
one element in power— the example of Britain clearly demonstrates 
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the point. In a given geographical setting, hov^ever, other elements 
may cause w'cakness or strength, and it is axiomatic that, to be suc- 
cessful, a foreign policy must be a function of the strength of the 
country concerned. Commitments and policies beyond one’s 
strength are a sure road to disaster. Less common— though seen 
in the historj’ of the United States— is the failure to frame a policj’ 
sufficiently positive to match the national power. This leaves the 
game in the hands of others and is likely to exact greater exertions 
later. The assessment of national poss'cr is an intricate matter, in 
which it is possible to consider a multiplicity of aspects; some, 
howe\’er, such as size, population, and economic strength, arc 
obviously primaij’. 

Population 

Even with Pakistan subtracted, India is the second most impor- 
tant state in Asia (presuming that Asiatic Kussia is excluded), 
coming next after China. The area of China is certainly consider- 
ably greater, and the population probably so.® Nevertheless, the 
population of India is very* brge: it was jyy million at the census 
of i9;s, and, since it increases at a rate of betneen 4 and 5 million 
a year, probably approximates ^80 million in 1956. In combina- 
tion with other factors, this makes India easily the most important 
non-Communist countrj’ in Asia, and a real risal to China for 
Icadcnhip of the continent. China and India stand as symbols of 
alternative and liral approaches to the basic problem of achieving 
economic dcs'elopment The dQeinmas being tackled in the one 
by a Communist government and in the other by a parliamentary 
democracy’ are similar. This implicit competition is being s^-atriied 
by Asian opinion. 

Population provides India with the basic necessity of an ample 
labor supply, indeed somewhat of an embarrassment of riches in 
that respect; but many of the wtoVtoch are highly skilled artisans 

* Mr. Colin CUil, Ihe eminent economist, has thrown severe doubt on the 
o\-er 500 miUion population claimed Qie present Communist gosemmenl of 
China. It is unlitdy that China possesses the means to taie an accurate census, 
and highly improbable that, if they toot they w ould communicate the results 
accurately to the world. The Indian figures, on the other hand, are reasonably 
accurate. 
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and, gi'en a degree of help Qiiouglt the introduction of machin- 
ery', the labor force might become a producer of wealth on a huge 
scale. , , 

In the two parts of Paliistan population and area are not con- 
sistently distributed. West Paldstan, with 307,000 square miles as 
against East PaVislan’s 54.000, is easdy the larger in area, but in 
population the case is reversed: according to the 1Q51 census. West 
Patistan’s population was 34 million, and East Pakistan’s 4: mil- 
lion. The total of approximately 76 million, thougli only about 
one-fifth that of India, still makes I^kistan one of the world's more 
populous states. Her population is a little less than one-half that 
of the United States, but almost exactly one-and-one-half times 
tliat of the United Kingdom. It places Pakistan first in point of 
population among those countries that are predominantly Muslim.* 
Beside such figures the area and pc^rnlation of Ceylon are small. 
Its area of 55,353 sqiare miles fa about the same as that of West 
Virginia or the Republic of Ireland, and slightly less than that of 
Portugal Its population of S million at the 1953 census is almost 
the same as that of Australb; among the component members of 
the Commonwealth only New Zealand has a smaller population. 

In considering population figures, it is important to b«r in mind 
not only present figures but the rate of growth, since this factor 
has an obvious bearing on the probable trend in the standard of 
living. The annual percentage increase in population in India and 
Fabstan appears to be jomewlut under a. 5, which is distinctly 
lower than the current high figure in the United States, 1.7; never- 
theless, in the very diSerent economic situation of the subconti- 
nent population increase poses grave problems. The rate of inaease 
in C^lon is a high one, 2.51 per cent. 

Economy 

The economia of India, Fakfatan, and Ceylon, hie the econ- 
omies of almost all countries in Asia and Airies, are underehped 
relative to the industrialized economies typical of Europe and 
North America. The standard of living is therefore in general low, 
and conditions of extreme poverty arc the rule rather than the 
r ladontia it a rival claimant to this MUe, 
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exception. None of the three countries in question is actually 
among the very poorest m the 'KOitd in terms ot starrdard of living, 
but they are fairly far domi the list. The ar erage real income per 
head In India is slightly higher than that in Pakistan. Cejlon is in 
a distinctly better position. It may be bracketed with Japan, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and Hong Kong as among the most 
prosperous of Asian communities. 

Extreme dependence on agriculture is characteristic of the econ- 
omics of these countries, and in the cases of India and Pakistan 
the agriculture is generally of a very primitive kind, wasteful of 
resources and unproductive. Tlic situation in India is aggravated 
by the Hindu religious attitude toward the cow, which cannot be 
slaughtered and thus, though it exists in immense numbers, con- 
tributes litile to the food supply. In all three countries rural life 
is the norm, over four-fifths of the population living outside of 
cities, in innumerable villages. The proportion of literacy in India 
and Pakistan is low,-* the governments are taking strenuous meas- 
ures to raise it 

■ Among these countries India is easily first in regard to the pos- 
session of heavy industries, and therefore comes nearest to possess- 
ing the essential indoslrial basis for being an important power. She 
cannot compare, however, in point of industrialization with Japan, 
whose recent history is unique in Asia. There are two considerable 
industrial concentrations in India, one in and around Calcutta on 
the east coast and the other on the west centering on Bombay and 
Ahmadabad. The Tata works, at Jamshedpur, 1 50 miles from Cal- 
cutta, the greatest Indian iron and steel concern, are responsible 
for mote than two-thirds of the Indian output of steel ingots and 
castings, which in recent years has been pushed up to about iV^ 
million tons a year— prolably more than is produced by China, 
certainly mote than is product by any other Asian country' except 
Japan, but less than one-fifHelh of the output of the United States. 
The basis for a vast iron and steel industry' is certainly present. 
The estimated reserves of iron ore in India are twice as great as 

8 Around >0 to 1 ; per cent in India and Palirtan; ia Cc)Ian 53 per cent in 
the local languages, 6 per cent in EngU^ 
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those of either llic United States or Canada and are exceeded only 
by those of Brazil. 

The other great pillar of industml strength is coal. Here, too, 
India is quite well o 5 . Her annual production is around 30 million 
tons— about one-sixth that of the United Kingdom, but still a 
large figure, about two-thirds that of France— and there are large 
TCsers’es. 

The chief industry in the Calcutta area is the spinning and 
weaving of jute; in the Borolay area, the spinning and weaving of 
cotton. In both areas, however, there is a tremendous variety of 
factories and mills of all sorts carrj-ing on a wide range of light 
industries. 

The future development of Indian industry poses many ques- 
tions, not the least of them being the effect of govemmsSit policy 
toward it. Tlic Indian government is strongly influenced by level- 
ing ideas, and on tlie whole seems likely to become more and 
mote unfriendly toward private capital and especially toward the 
great concentrations of wealth in a few hands which ha\’e hitherto 
been t)pical of ludian society. Tlic wealthy ate already being sub- 
ject to heavy ptogressivc income txxcs. Government inters-ention 
in the economic field also lakes place over a wide range. Such con- 
ditions are net those most likely to create the developing economic 
actrnty and the rapid increase in the production of wealth svhich 
India needs if the standard of JiWng is even to remain stable in face 
of the population incrcasci let alone be raised. The same discour- 
aging features are seen in the Indian government's attitude toward 
foreign csipital. Recognitions of the need for foreign capital to 
finance development are strangely minglcd.with general denunci- 
ations and vague threats of confiscatiorr. It is not surprising that 
(lie foreign investor has in general shntggctl his shoulders and 
looled’clsewbcrc fox a return on hh money. The foreign capital 
which has been made avaibble to India m recent years has almost 
all come from official sources. 

PaTcIstan lus much less industry than India, heavy or light. Tlic 
territories allocated to the new nation in 1^7 were, in fact, pre- 
ciselV the least dc«lopcd industroHy of the subcontinent. Had 
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Pakistan keen ass-aidcd the whole of an onpartitioned Bengal, as 
the late M. A. Jinnah, Pakistan’s creator, at first hoped it would 
te, there would be a dillercnt tale to tell. Pakistan would then 
have had the Calcutta Industrial complex (though not the Tata 
works which ate in Bihar), inchiding the Asansol coal field. As it 
IS, Pakistan possesses an economy almost entirely dependent on 
pnma^ products: the cotton, wlicrt, rice, and sugar cane of West 
atastan and the jute, tobacco, and lea of East Pakistan. 'Hie par- 
iJnH “ ““sal in tg 4 y between India and Pakistan had one 
a eonsequcnce in that the jute supply was in 

IBIS oiilts of Calcuttaj and for several 
of trade * 'considerations led India to dam the obvious course 

tbe most important elements in Pakistan’s economy are 
mmh'hih. 'r crops, cotton and jute, which behveen them 

n«nifp »>, * /^'®^'^“3rters of the value of her total exports, 

has Vi-n dependence on two fiber aops, Pakistan 

prosperous than \t n-as thought by 
sh^L, S is V favor that 

^ monopoly of high-quality jute\prodiictioo. In 
to^rS^ dek-alued. Pakistan felt able 

S5S3iS?~%“ 

of Pakistan wns forced to S *''= ^ A”""”' 

nest few years saw Paklslank^ ^ economy measurSh.* The 
though undoubtedly h.^A ^ "7^ °" » "’"e esei^i keel, 

=.“-5^SS5|;; 

and of the high commissioner in Cok^tT^®’ v* and Tt“ 'k}0. 
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recent decades, a misfortune both political and economic, to have 
an ovcnupply of university graduates with a predominantly literary 
or legal training, for whom there were all too often no professional 
opportunities, and at the same time a scarcity of entrants into pro- 
fessions whose seT\'ices their countries badly needed. Such a situ- 
ation is common to many countries emerging, or recently emerged, 
from colonial status. 

On the credit side of the ledger, India, Pakistan, and Cejlon 
have certain ad\ant2ges worth noting. As a result of British rule 
the}' acquired much of the material equipment of modem states. 
Among the many public n-otla built under the British regime two 
kinds were particularly important, the ian\%a}'S and the canals. The 
irrigation schemes, mostly in tlie Punjab, arc the greatest in the 
world. Today they serve both Indb and Pakistan— and are one of 
the subjects of dispute between them.*® The railroads, unequaled 
in Asia, brought to the subcontinent an effective unity that it 
nes'er had before. After partition, the territory of India included 
34^00 miles of track," that of Pakistan 6,682 miles (5,062 in West 
Pakistan, 1,620 in East Pakistan). Ceylon has 913 miles. It is also 
of advantage economicallj' as well as politically that the)' inherited 
administrative s}-slems whose cEBcienc}' and integrity place them 
far above the Asian average. In India and Ces'lon administrah'on 
carried on without any break at the transfer of power; in Pakistan, 
of course, a new structure had to be improvised, but there was a 
considerable carry-over in personnel from the former regime, and 
the beneficial inSuence of the administrative tradition on the new 
state is an important reality. 


Religious Influences on Foreign Policy 
In a survey of the foundations of foreign policy in the three 
Commonwealth members in Asia, at any rate in India and Pakistan, 
one must certainly consider teli^oti among the fundamentals. 
Geography and economics determine the h’mits of the possible. 
Sec page 483. 

It is of some interest that the ^nie for the whole USSR is no more than 
57^87 miles. 
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bnl religion liar a beating on llic general Jpirit of jmlic)- anti also 
shapes attiUiclcs tosrarcl certain specific quesliom. It is a signifi- 
cant elcnienf; but alio one Hbtwe precise lignificancc is difficult 
to define. 

llcforc going on to disam the significance of religion in policj', 
it Jiuy be nell to desnibe the distribution of the different religions. 
Tlie brge nujority of the poptiLilion of the subconlinetil ate 
Iftndas, but there ate nibstantial minorities. In the pre-pattition 
India of 1941. the cemm repotted apptotimatcly 25; million 
Hindus to 9q million Muslims, and some qo million foilossing 
other faiths, ^\^lell art independent India and an I'ndqiendcnt 
rabistan ssere set up in iqqy. the nding piinciple ssas to include 
in each state the contiguous areas uliich had, respectively, Hindu 
or MnOim jnajorilics. Hut, Ibongh religion was lire basis of the 
di\-ision. the new states arc far from being homogeneous in a 
religtoui sctise, and each contains a large niinotity of the other 
major leligion. In the Republic of India, according to the 1951 
census, there arc 503 million Hindus and 35 million Muslims, as 
ssirll as osrr S million Chri<tuns,os«f 6 milJioii SiWis,** and almost 
2 million jams. In Pakistan, out of a tobl population in sggi of 
almost 76 million. 12.9 pa cent, or appioximately 10 million, were 
Hindus, and 0.7 pa cent, or about lialf a million, were Christians. 
In Ccjlon the picdominant crectl is the tolerant religion of 
Rnddha, now quite unimpottant numerically in India, the land of 
its birth. Tlic Ruddhisls in the island mimbcr over 5 million, 
'riicie ate also roughly 1 Vi million 1 lindus, half a million Muslims, 
and thra'qnarten of a million Chmfwns. 

Hiae is something of a paradox in the rebtionship of India 
and Pakistan to the question of religion. On the one hand, both 
profess to pros-idc complete freedom of religion. Tlie Cot^ess 
Party, which after 19^7 became the ruling party- in an independent 
India, nes er regarded itself as being rcprescntatii-c only of Hindu 

rr Sittiicn n'i^hr be drwribnl s> a bind of Hindu rrotestantum; 

and, liVe Protnranlisni, founded in ttic rixttxnlh cxnrury. It Is a monotlicistic 
sml'ioartaJ rcligioii wliow tenets io<omc«^-i lescmbteldam Silhs are found 
mostlv m tlie Pimjib. In die unibvnfcd. P«-i347 rutijab they were politically 
inipofunt. Since llitn. bcling skilled kadenbip. lliev liavc been much lew so. 
At pftitlon the Sikhs of the West PniiiA mostly Bed caU. to India. 
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India, but claimed to be the spolcsman for all the peoples and 
religions of the subcontinent. To underline this claim Muslim 
members of Congress svcrc frequently elected to high offices in it, 
including the presidency. In this, Iiourvcr, there ssas something 
of the wish being father to the thought, something of fafade; the 
hope was alwaj-s to deny the right of the Muslim League to any- 
thing like equal status with Congress as rcprcsentalise of a lar^ 
community, to claim that there was no need for the Muslim 
League (or, later, for Pakistan) to exist at all. 

The Congress leaders were consistent in that when Ihcj- came 
to frame a constitution for an independent India thej’ made it the 
constitution of a secubr stale, n-ilhout a state religion and svith- 
out privileges for any one religion. Articles 25 and 26 of the con- 
stitution adopted in 1950 arc dc\-oted to provisions intended to 
secure that "all persons ate equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right freely to profess, practise and propagate 
xeL'gion," with certain prosisos which in principle are not objec- 
tionable, such as that "Nothing in this article shall . . . pres’ent 
the State from making any law (a) regulating or restricting any 
economic, financial, political or other secular aclhit)’ which may 
be associated with religious practice ...” 

Without in any way questioning the sincerity of these legal pro- 
visions, it may \x pointed out that for our purpose it remains 
important that India is 3 countr)' primarily, though not exclusively, 
inhabited by Hindus; that, for instance, whatever the wishes of 
the Indian government, the forces of communalism remain so 
strong that it is rather unlikely tint any Muslim in India will 
henceforward emerge into political eminence, except perhaps 
locally as a leader of Muslims. Muslims are already less prominent 
in both the police and the army. To create a secular state in a 
part of the world whose modes of thought have not hitherto been 
secular will not be easy. Indian nationalism, after all, though it 
involved the participabon of some Aluslims, was mostlj’ a Hindu 
phenomenon. Its political form and its tone were both shaped by 
the Hindu middle classes, and its technique was based on the 
tenets of Hindu religion. The present government of India is the 
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independence are, despite necessaiy changes, for the most part 
still tme of it. Its clistincth-c attitude tosvard questions of foreign 
policj', for instance, is, even if not inrariaWj' adopted, basically an 
attitude arising out of the >lindu religion, 

Pakistan was intended, 1 ^ its founder at least, tobeasbtewhich 
would not accord any special piivilcgei to Muslims. Mr. Jinnah was 
not an ortliodor Muslim, and in the earlier part of his life he was 
regarded as an opponent of Muslim political aspirations. Through- 
out his life he resembled an English gentleman a good deal more 
tlian he did an ortliodox member of the Faithful. His cmpliasis 
always svas on the difference of Islam from Hinduism as a total 
way of life— affecting questions of law, speech, dress, and food, 
and therefore justifying the claim that the Muslim community in 
India was a separate nation-other than on religion in a strict 
sense. His ideals for the state he had founded were enunciated 
clearly in his address to the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan on 
August SI, 1947: 

You are ficc: you are free to go to your temples, you arc free to go 
to your inosqucj or to any other place of worship in this State of 
Pakistan. You may belong to any felipon or caste or creed— that has 
nothing to do with the fundamental pritwiplc that we ate all citizens 
and equal Citizens of one State. . . 

Since the death of Mr. Jintrah, »n 1948, (here has appeared more 
of a tendency in the politics of Pakistan to emphasize the Muslim 
diameter of the state. Palristanis reject the implication that the 
state is heading toward being a theocracy, diiefly on the technical 
ground that this implies the rule of a priesthood, wl»ije Ijiam has 
no formal priesthood; in the broader sense, however, there is some 
reason to suggest that the danger is there.'* On the whole, the 
discrimination against Hindus in Pakistan, particularly in East 
Bengal, since 1947, has been more marked than the converse 
discrimination against the Muslims in India. 

To a certain extent the emphasis on Islam in Pakistan is under- 
standable, and it was only to be cqiected tliat Pakistan would be 

*3 Hector BalitJiO, Jmnah- CTe 3 li» of Pakatan (London, 1954), pi J97. 

n On the constitution of P^Aistan, see papa 456 ff. 
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more seU<onscious and sclf-assatK'c on this point than India. In 
a sense it follows ine\'itably from the fact that Pakistan is the 
smaller and less secure countrj* of the two and cannot afford to 
accept its own existence so unsclf-consciously as India can hers. 
Pakistan came into existence only because her people (or rather 
the politically articulate part of them) strenuously asserted their 
separateness and their right to national existence. Separate sover- 
eignty was achieved, hut not easily; nor has its maintenance heen 
easy. Of that separate national existence Islam is the justification, 
the badge, and the cement. It is small wonder if it continues to be 
emphasized, sometimes at the expense of that completely fair 
treatment of members of the other religion for which Mohammed 
All Jinnah pleaded. 

The two great religions of the subcontinent certainly differ 
profoundly in almost cs-ery imaginable aspect. To the western 
mind, Hinduism seems so complex and difficult of definition that 
it presents the aspect less of one religion than of a congeries of 
religions. It is customary to distinguish between religions, or sects 
of the same religion, under the three categories of dogma, methods 
of church government, and ritual. WTiat is one to say of a religion 
which offers a great \-aticly of supernatural beings for worship 
according to the preference of the believer, which has no general 
ecclesiastical organization nor any set pattern of ritual? The Hindu 
gods are all regarded as aspe^ of one fundamental realit}’, 
Brahman, which is represent^ on the highest level in the hier- 
archy of deities hy the trinity of Brahma, the Creator; Vishnu, 
the Preserver; and Shiva, the DestiO}-er. All these have wives, and 
Vishnu and Shiva have many incarnations; one of the most popu- 
lar deities is the attractive Krishna, the eighth avatar, or reincarna- 
tion, of Vishnu. Below all these there is an immense proliferation 
of lesser gods and supernatural beings. Hinduism thus is capable of 
being approached at any intellectual ]e\el and may be appre- 
hended in any manner, from the austere intellectual belief in an 
absolute monism to the propitiation of his local liver-god by the 
simple peasant. It multiplies flic mystery of the Christian trinity 
by finding room for a whole panthein of deities who are yet, in 
advanced thought, in some sense one. Hinduism is the most an- 
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dent. 35 well as llic mosl amorphous, of all religions, ll has no 
known beginning, and Us comptexUy and facility in rcconriling 
opposites appear to be due to the present srirs’u-al side by side of 
all stages of its de^fJopment. It foifou-s that it is, in the main, a 
religion of tolcpncc, which regards dwersity as inevitable and docs 
not hold lip uniformity e\-cn as an ideal. Tin’s remains true as a 
gaicialization despite the existence of extremist culls, inehiding 
some which belicsc in siolcnce, and of some spondic attempts at 
proscljilzing. 

Two characteristic parts of Hinduism must be maitioned in 
e\C7i the briefest account. One h the Iwlie/ in reincarnation. At 
death cs-erj' creature, human or otherwise, is immediately reborn 
in a higher or lower form. Ilis stains in (lie new life depends on 
karma, that is, on the halince of his good and cnl actions in all 
pres ions existences. Dy good actions one can gradually win one's 
ssay upward to an cventml release from the cycle of birth and 
death in riin'ana. I£ven the best lives, 11051x1 cr, have only an asymp- 
totic relation to rirsana; in practice the object is to secure for 
oneself a more tolerable lesel in the next life. 

The second point is the caste sjsfem. Hinduism is a philosophy 
and a social system as w ell as a religion, and tlic caste system is the 
social corollary of the belief in the transmigration of souls. Human 
beings arc not esjual, but ate differentiated es en at the moment of 
birth by diifaent qualities of Spirit and mind derbing from all 
their past ctpcricnccs. The caste system recognizes these differ- 
ences by dividing humanity into diRcrent groups with different 
ftmet/ons. Originally there were four cartes, of whom the highest, 
the Brahmins, arc the priestly castq below them come the war- 
riors. merchants, and laborers; at (be bottom, and outsi'de of (be 
original system, arc the outcastes or untouchables. The original 
scheme has been subdivided into innumerable gradations, and the 
original association of a particular caste with a particular social 
function is largely ignored. 

Over against the easygoing ambguities of Hinduism stand the 
hard, clear certainties of Islam. It was founded at a known time in 
a certain place; by the prophet Mohammed at Mecca in Arabia in 
the ses-enth century ajj. Mohammed is not a deity but, to Muslims, 
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the last and greatest of the prophets. Islam preaches an unquali- 
fied monotheism and is dogmatic and aggressive, recognizing a 
duty to spread what it regards as the only truth. Unlike Hinduism, 
it regards all forms of image-making and statuary with abhorrence. 
It is also, unlike Hinduism, essentially a democratic creed, preach- 
ing equality among all human bein^ and the brotherhood of man. 

Along with the religious tenets there has giOBu up a body of 
Islamic law, common to many Middle Eastern countries, which 
regulates the affairs of life in some detail. Thus, like Hinduism, 
Islam is a social sj-slem as tvell as a religion, though one of a 
markedly diBeient kind. 

Both s)'stems of thought and belief arc so all-pcrsasis-e in their 
effect on life that it is certainly more Tcle\-ant to consider their 
role in the shaping of foreign policy in India and Pakistan than 
it would be, say, to consider the role of ChiistiaDit}' in shaping the 
foreign policy of a contemporary European nation. In the latter 
case, it would presumably be so small as to be hardly discoveTable— 
and not only in Nazi Germany. We have a potent illustialion of 
the political influence of relipon in the subcontinent, though it 
dales from before Partition, in the estraordinary career of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869-1948), for which it is impossible to 
imagine any analogue in Uic secubr atmosphere of contcmpoiarj’ 
Europe. Essentially his achievement was that he made saintliness 
effective in politics, and through his tremendous penonal prestige 
and influence imposed on the Congress the method of noniiolent 
resistance to authority which w’as in conformitj’ ssith the pro- 
foundcst Hindu beliefs. Jawaharbl Nehru regarded himself as a 
disciple of Gandhi, and indeed the Mahatma’s authority os-er the 
Indian masses, which he used 3lna>-s to inculcate brotherly love 
and minimize passion and violence, was so great that it was not 
confined to the Hindu community, but was felt also among the 
Muslims. 

Tlie influence of the Hindu reli^on on tlie foreign polic}’ of 
India, and of the Moslem reli^on on the foreign policy of Pakistan, 
mtist be discussed in two contacts. Of these the fint, the more 
important arena for Uiis kind of influence, is that of international 
rebtioDS wiffiih the subcontinent. When we think of the foreign 
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policy of this or that country \te arc all too likely to think of it in 
relation to the world wade power struggle between communism 
and democracy, or to mcnrhcrsliip of the Commonw eallh, or some 
such worid-wndc fiiiestion. TTiis is not necessarily how' countries 
themselves see their own foreign po!icy> Probably for India, and 
certainly for Pakistan, the questions in foreign relations that at the 
moment really cause anxiety, really exercise thought in Delhi and 
Karachi, are the questions arising out of relationship with the other 
country, the rreighbor in the snbcoiitincnt. is not a happy 
state of affairs; but it would be idle to deny that it is the condition 
which actually exists. 

In this mutual tclationslup of the two parts of formerly un- 
divided India there is a hosfihty.orat the best a latent or potential 
hostility, in which religious differences arc a big factor. Tire 
Hindu-Muslim antagonism which cs-ety now and then in the c!a)'S 
of British India, and immediately after Partition, flared into riots 
and bloodshed lias now a formaliicd structure in the relationship 
of two state*. When tlie holder* of pmver in Delhi think of 
Pakistan, their attitude is not a purely political resentment against 
those who prevented the coming into being of an India united as 
well as independent. This attitude is incsitably mixed up with 
thoughts and prefudicer stemming from the religions difference. 
Similarly, when the holders of power in Karachi think of their 
neighbors, they think of those who tried to deny nationhood to 
the Isbmic element in the Indian population. Time may amelio- 
rate this smoldering enmity, but. since there are three or four 
unresolved qnancls still on the carpel, its healing influence can 
hardly be said to have begun to work. 

NMicn we turn to the relations of India and Pakistan w’ith areas 
outside the subcontinent, we cannot trace the influence of religion 
with quite such certainty, but still it is not entirely absent. It would 
not appear to be merely a cwtrcidence that, just as Islam is a 
religion clearer and more comprehensible to the West than Hindu- 
ism so also is the foreign policy of Fakistarr in Western cj’cs sim- 
plerand more slraightforsvard. Tire Hindu habit of mind is invo- 
luted subtle, pven to the leeoncileinent of opposites. Would it 
be too unkind to say that to many critics in Europe and North 
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America the same characteristics are to be seen in the foreign 
policy of India? Or that the foreign policy of Pakistan seems to 
be a matter of facing choices straightforw-ardly and stripping things 
dowTi to essentials in tlje manner of Islam? The generalizations 
are, at the least, tempting. 

There is also, it would seem, a contrast which at bottom stems 
from the different character of the two religions in their attitude 
toward power and its problems. Hinduism holds suspect the taking 
of a positive part, involving action, for to that religion all tem- 
poral phenomena are essentially illusory and transitory. The taking 
of action is more likely to lead to harm than not. Violence, in 
particular, as Gandhi taught, is an e\'i1, even if used for a good 
cause. Now, while it would not do to push the connection of this 
doctrine with Indian foreign poUc)- ver)' far— India, after all, has 
not noticeably shrunk from using militar}’ force inside tlie sub- 
continent— the Hindu attitude toward the use of force is con- 
sistent with India's deploring of “power politics” and repudiation 
of alliance sj’stems, consistent also with her attempts to effect a 
reconciliation between the Communist countries and the democ- 
racies. By way of contrast, Pakistan foreign policy, like the religion 
of Mohammed, has had a positive character. PaWstan has in the 
end not shrunk from committing herself, and has chosen to cast 
in her lot with the democracies. There is here a profound contrast 
in the policy toward tlie external wxjrld of the two governments; 
and, though the contrast is at least in part explicable on other 
grounds than religion, it would seem undeniable that basic re- 
ligious differences of attitude have plajed their part in creating 
the contrast. 

One may note also in passing that religion has played a part in 
the framing of Pakistan’s policy in the further sense that she has 
been conscious of her position as the largest of Islamic nations. 
She has supported the Arabs against Israel, and the Moroccan 
nationalists against France, in the United Nations. There seems 
little doubt that she would like to be recognized as in some sense 
the leader of the Islamic states. Pan-Islam, however, is a political 
concept which, though much written about, has hardly had much 
mote contact with reality than Pan-Christianity. Pakistan has not 
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SO far succeeded in winning frotn her Islamic nciglihors any rec- 
ognition, however vague, of precedence. With the nearest of them, 
indeed— with Afghanistan— she is on tlie worst of terms. Her 
friendliest relations in this area are with Tiirlej-, which for a 
quarter of a century 1»3S hcen the most deliberately secular of 
states, though the population is Islamic. It may well be, howeser, 
that when Pakistan has settled her constitutional questions and 
demonstrated her stability she will find it caster to assert that 
predominance within Islam to which she feels her sire entitles her. 


The Historical Background of the Present Situation 

There is much in tlic liistorj- of India, c\cn in remote periods, 
that is still potent in shaping attitudes and detcimining policies. 
It is not inelcvanl to the ri'alrics of today that from the eighth to 
the eighteenth century Muslims dominated Hindu populations 
over much of the subwntinent. Wc cannot discount as unimpor- 
tant, even today, the whole extraordinary process whereby a trading 
company, the &st India Company, with its base in a relatively 
small island many thousands of miles a«a)v became the doinh 
natiflg poiver oier all India, Later, the bitterness caused on both 
sides by the event known in British history as the Indian Mutiny, 
1857, was a legacy whose effect lias not yet expired. It was also 
significant for future social and political deselopments that in the 
British view Muslims bote the greater responsibility for the mutiny. 
Consequently, there was for (he next riw decades a discrimination 
against them and in favor of the Hindus which W'as one of the 
reasons wiry, nhen new <^>portunitics for advancement opened up 
for Indians in commerce, in education, and in the public seivjce, 
they were utilized ptimarfly by Hindus. 

For practical purposes, however, wc must forgo consideration of 
the remoter antecedents of the current situation and render ac- 
count only of those events from the later nineteenth century 
onward w’hich pointed toward (he eventual achievement of Indian 
ind^ndence. Such a culmination of British rule in India had, 
however, been anticipated ly many of the ablest administrators 
even as early as the first quarter of the nineteenth ccntuiy— that 
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is, from the ven’ time when British control of the stibconlincnt 
was becoming subslantially complete and long before there was 
any nationalist resistance to foreign rule in India. It is fairly well 
knoss-n that Macauby, speaking in Parliament in 1833, had con- 
templated “some future age” when India would have attained 
self^ovemment on the European model. "\\TicthcT such a day 
wiW eser come I know not, but never will I attempt to avert or to 
retard it. ^Vhenc\•er it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history.” Less well known, pctliaps, is Munro's remark of 1824: 
“If we pursue steadily the proper measures, we shall in time so far 
improve the cha’racter of our Indbn subjects as to enable them 
to govern and protect themseh-es.”'* 

Little was heard of such aspirations for the next half centurj*. 
British administrators were caught up in the fascinating work of 
Spreading the rule of law over the subcontinent, of creating 3 just 
and efficient administration where before their coming there had 
been cither anarchy or oppression. This was the hejday of the 
Indian Civil Service, perhaps the greatest corps of administrators 
the world has es’et seen. 

And little was done to prepare Indians for self-gos-emment. The 
abolition of the East India ^mpany in 1838 and the assumption 
of direct responsibility by the British government was accompanied 
by the enunebtion of the principle that there should be no dis- 
crimination on grounds of race or creed in admission to the public 
service; but the statement of principle had few immediate practical 
results. 

From 1861 onward some Indians were appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service; but what in the bst decades of British rule became a 
tide of Indianization of the public »rvices had at first been no 
more than a trickle. In 1861 also, bj’ the Indian Councils Act, 
provision was made for a few' “unofficbl” memben to sit on the 
Govemor-Geneial's Council and on the Piovincbl Councils in 
order to give the administration some information on Indian 
opinion. A second Indian Couneik Act in 1892 went a little 
further in providing that some of these unofficbl members should 
Quoted In Sit Reginald Couptand, Brita/n and Ind/a (London, rev cd.. 

>946>.p. 5 S. 
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be selected by ceitain local bodies and corporations (city councils, 
universities, and so forth). TIiCsc, however, were modest steps. 

The emergence of nationalist sentiment was certainly in prt a 
British acatiofi, and this not nrerely in the oinious sense tJiat it 
was 3 leaction to foreign rule. Indian unity was emphasized, if not 
created, by railroads, telcgraplis. and roads. In the realm of ideas, 
the spread of education along Kngtisli lines in India meant that 
Indians absorbed the concepts of liberty, nationalism, and parlia- 
mentary democracy from the I^nglish classics. Ironically enough, 
the very political organization through which Indian independence 
was to be achicicd was founded with British encouragement and 
support. Tlie Indian National Congress assembled for the first 
time at Bombay in 1885. Tlicrc was at first no thought of opposing 
British rule. The mood of the period was expressed by Mr. Bonerji 
at the second meeting, in j886s 

I whether in the most gloriows days of Hindu nile you could 
im^ine the possibility of a meeting of this bind ... It is under the 
civilizing rule of the jlueen and the people of Rngbnd that we meet 
here together, hindered by none, freely allowed to speaV our minds 
without tlie least fcir or hesitation. Such a Ibing is possible under 
British rule, and unda British rule only.** 

This attitude ceased to be dominant in the opening years of the 
Iwenlietli century. 'Hie defeat of Russia by Japan in 1904-190; 
stimulated the self<onsdousnc$s of Asian peoples and demon- 
strated (hat European power w-as not insinciblc. In India the par- 
tition of Bengal b)- Lord Ciirzon in 190J. decided upon for reasons 
of administrative coinenicnctv provoked the suspicion that iJjc 
most politically articulate of Indan provinces was being divided 
into a Hindu-dominated and a Muslim-dominated part in order to 
make it easier to keep under control. Assassination as a political 
weapon, associated with the worship of the goddess K^Ii, was 
urg^ by the Congress leader B. G. Tilak, and led to several 
murders of officials and others. 

From this time onward Congress was a body with definite politi- 
cal objectives. This period saw also the founding of another 

»« Sir Chifol, India (London, 1916), pp. 89-90. 
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political organization destined to be of great importance. Sir Ayed 
Ahmad (1817-1899), an eminent Muslim, did much to rouse his 
coreligionists in India out of their stale of torpor. Tliis process of 
reaw-ahening was sj-mbolized by the creation of the All-India Mus- 
lim League in 1906. The stage was set for the communal risalf)- 
between the tno leUgious communities which was the basic ele- 
ment in the Indian problem during all the last jears of British 
rule, and which is continued in the rebtions of India and Pakistan. 
The communal ris-alry is often bbmed on the British, but thej' 
neither created it nor could they have suppressed it. Tlic essential 
difference, the essential risaltj*, was already there in the sulKOnti- 
nent, and it was inesatable that increasing participation by Indians 
in every aspect of public life should bring it to the surface, ^^^len 
a third Indian Councils Act in 1909 (the “Morlej--Minlo Re- 
forms") extended the elective principle and admitted an Indian 
to each of the provincbl Executne Councils and to that at the 
center, recognition was gis'cn to the fact of communalism by pro- 
viding for separate electoral representation of Muslims.*' The 
necessit)’ for such a step was regrettable and has led to regrettable 
consequences, but the neccssitj' was probably there. Tire western 
democratic method of election by territorial electoral districts as- 
sumes the existence of a national community, assumes that people 
will vote along the lines of differences of opinion about national 
issues. But suppose they Uiink in terms rather of other differences, 
such as that between Hindu and Muslim? Suppose the)- regard 
themselves rather as (say) Hindus or Muslims than as citizens 
of the counti)’? In that case the effect may simply be to condemn 
the religious, or other, minority' to perpetual subjection to the 
majority, unless some constitutional prosision is made to pres ent it. 

At the great coronation Durbar at Delhi in 1911, when King 
George V was crens-ned Emperor of India— the occasion is a con- 
venient symbol for the high-water marl: of British power in India— 
it was announced that the partition of Bengal would be res-oked 
and that the capital of India was to be moved from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the ancient seat of the hfo^uls. The first announcement 

*• A deputation of Indian Moslims beaded bv the Aga Khan had sought this 
from the N'iceioi', Lord Mmto. 
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appeased Hindu sentiment to some extent, and at tlie same time 
wras ]oo):cd upon by the Muslims as an act of bad faith; the second 
w’as regarded as a further blow to Bengal and was resented hj- 
Hindu, and particular!}' Bengali, opinion for that reason. 

The First ^Vor^d War stirred nationalist opinion in India, as it 
did ev’Ciywhere; nevertheless, Indian help for Britain svas freely 
gi\'en during the war in a manner tlut was to have no jratallel 
during (he second struggle. Both Congress and the Muslim League 
supported the war. Generous financial md was forthcoming, and a 
million Indian troops participated on Britain’s side. At the same 
time, agitation for self-government continued. Congress and the 
Muslim League came together Icinporarily in 1956 in the “LucJc- 
now Pact,” in which Congress recognized the need for safeguards 
of Muslim rights. There was a change of attitude on the part of 
the British government also. In tgtj, lor the first time, the objee- 
live of policy was officially recognized to be "llie progressive reali- 
zation of responsible government in India as oji integral part of 
the British Empire,'' which implied that India was to follow the 
path of constitutional development already trod by Canada and 
other Dominions. Effect was given to the «c^v direction of policy 
by the ’’‘Montagu-Cheimsford Reforms," otherwise the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, 

This measure marhed a substantial adr'ance toward self-govern- 
ment. It set up a federal structure, and in order to train Indians in 
the difficiiU arts of gmeming it transfcired certain among there 
subjects allocated to provincial governments to Indian ministers 
responsible to elected majorities. Tbis system was know-n as 
"Dyarchy.” At the center, the Coi'crnor-General’s Council svas 
transformed into a full-scale bicameral legislature. British control 
at the center, which dealt with foreign relations and the other 
subjects reserved for the federal government, was largely retained. 

Indian opinion was resentful at the cautious, step-by-step ad- 
vance to self-government. Even m favorable circumstances the new 
scheme might not have worked well, and in fact the circumstances 
»c« unfavorable. General Dyer’s ill^dvised attempt at Amritsar 
in 1919 to restore order in an unruly crowd was remembered with 
obloquy as the "Amritsar Massacre.” and gave the new system the 
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worst possible send-off. Neveilheless, the increased participation 
in legislative debate, and e\-en in executive government in the 
provinces, did acate a generation of Indian politicians with some 
training in the taslcs that awaited them at independence. 

The chief development of the nineteen-twenties was that the 
movement for Indian independence for the first time became a 
mass movement, and not merely an affair of the middle class and 
the intelligentsia. This was the achievement of Gandhi, who, re- 
turned from South Africa in 1914. now emerged into prominence. 
Gandhi’s pleas for nonviolent resistance were frequently ignored 
by his followers. His economic proposals for a return to a village 
econom)' could never have been talcen seriously (and are not tahen 
seriously) by India. He was not free from inconsistency in his 
views. Despite all this, what matters is that he roused the masses 
of the subcontinent to a desire for independence, and thus must 
be reckoned the greatest single contributor to its achievement. 

' From the time of the Government of India Act of 1919, with 
its acceptance of the goal of Dominion Status for India, the British 
government’s aim n-as not, as impatient Indians thought it was, to 
delay as long as possible the coming of independence. The aim— 
and the problem— was rather to find a competent legatee for 
imperial power. Tlie search went on for a quarter of a century, 
and in one sense finally failed, in that no one competent legatee 
could be found. It was a quartet century of increasing bitterness 
in Britislj-Indian relations. Tlie British view, that ability for self- 
government had to be learned in stages and demonstrated in prac- 
tice, was inevitably galling, and was ahraj-s met by resentment and 
impatience. The British determination to maintain law and order 
so long as the responsibility for the governance of India was theirs 
led to charges of harshness and brutality. Tliere was no repetition 
of Amritsar, indeed, but it had become a sjTnhol which poisoned 
relations. A wider historical view, and the vastly increased experi- 
ence of tjTanny which the world has had in recent decades, might 
well provoke the reflection that the imperial regime in which one 
incident of that kind could achieve such eminence must have been 
tolerant indeed. It is not too much to assert that certain peculiari- 
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lies (as they are regarded in the West) of the present Indian 
attitude ttward world affairs originate in India's extremely limited 
experience of what a determined modern tyranny can do. Hie 
Gandlrian technique of nonviolent resistance to authority met with 
fair success, and this leads Indian statesmen to overestimate its 
cfTicacy as a method for general adoption. But it was, after alt, tried 
out against the British: not a^inst lire Germans, the llussbns, or 
the Japanese. Had the Japanese ever succeeded in reaching Delhi, 
it is conccivahtc tliat present Indian attitudes might be different. 

Tire Hindu-Muslim rapproclrcmcnt achieved in the Lucknow 
Pact of J916 broke down early in the ipao's, due, first, to the 
unwillingness of Congress to adhere lo its earlier promises in regard 
to special Muslim electorates and, second, to the outbreak of vio- 
lence by the Mopla Miulims of South India against Hindus. Tlic 
breakdown was complete hy 1917, in which year the British gov* 
emment announced tlie appointment of a new parliamentary 
commission to consider the workitrg of Indbn government. This, 
the "Simon Commission," roused Indbn objections became of its 
all-British composition. It made ib report in 1950, recoinmerrding 
complete responsible government in the provinces. Tlie demands of 
Congress had already outrun tins. Tire three sessions of the Round 
Table Conference, held in London »950-i9j3. were largely boy- 
cotted by Congress, which meanwhile began the second “civil 
disobedience" campaign. Left to produce its own solution of the 
Indian problem, the British government after long deliberation 
enacted the Government of India Act, igjj. 

Tliis great measure, tlie supreme attempt by Britain to create a 
constitutional structure for the whole of India, never went fully 
into operation as planned. It deserves more than a passing men- 
tion, however, for two principal reasons. First, it envisaged the 
creation of a federation embracing not only British India but also 
the Indian princely slates. These stales, 561 in number, wliich 
included one-quarter of tlie popubtion of India and formed on the 
map a patchwork with the British-ruled provinces, were ruled by 
their princes as autocrats. By treaties they had surrendered control 
of foreign relations and recognized the British government as the 
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Paramount Power, but Britain interfered in their domestic affairs 
only in cases of extreme misrule.'* No pre\ioiis constitutional plan 
bad attempted to intcgiate them with British India. 

The second reason for reprding the 1955 act as of histone 
importance is that, so far as applicable, it proWded the constitu- 
tions of both India and I^lcistan when they become independent. 
It continued to be the constitution of India from 1947 until 195®"’ 
and it was not replaced as the constitution of Pakistan until 
The provisions for embodjing the princely states in the federal 
government depended on the accession of the princ« to the 
scheme; as they hung bade, this part of the act could not come 
into force, and gmemment at the center necessarily continued 
along the lines of the act of 1919. In the provinces, ministries 
dealing with all subjects were to responsible to elected legis- 
latures, subject only to certain emcrgenc>- safeguards in the hands 
of the governors. Congress, however, did not welcome the new act 
and, though Congress ministries were elected to power in 1937 in 
eight proslnces, they would not accept office before recciring 
undertakings that the gosemors’ cmcrgenc)' powers'would noh in 
fact, be wielded. With this assurance. Congress ministries toob 
office in the eight provinces and ruled them with fait success from 
July, 1937, to October, 1939- 

TTie new r^ime in the provinces, however, strengthened rather 
than diminished communal differences. The Muslim League had 
supported Congress in the elections, but the subsequent offen of 
places to League members in the provincial govemtuents were con- 
ditional on their joining the Congress, which, as it would have 
made tliem subordinates rather than partnen, thc)- refused. In the 
provinces in which Congress ruled for the nest tnx> years Muslims 
complained of many acts of discruninatton against them. 

The Congress decision of 1937 has been described by an author- 

r*The position of Viceroy of India combined the functions of Gos-emor 
General in relation to the eleven provinces (after 1935) of British India, and 
Cfo»Ti ReprwenUtive to the princely states. The duties of the latter office 
nere cictciscd through the Govcminent of India's PoL'tical Etepartment, nhicb 
maintained advisers oi the states. Fnmi the PoUtkal D^rtment »erc rccniitcd 
after independence some of the penonnd of the Minntrv of External Affairs. 
See page 476- 
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ity as "a gn\-c tactical blunder.”** Ik was, indeed, mote. It can be 
seen now that it marVed Ibe refusal bjr Congress of its last chance 
of achieving tlic goal of a united, independent India. Congress had 
been ofTered the Sibylline Hoolcs for the last time and, unlike the 
Roman king in the Ir^end, l»d refused finally to buy tlicm, TJjc 
refusal was, no doubt, due both to a reluctance to admit the justice 
of the Muslim League's ease and lo a grasc undcrestifnation of the 
politlal importance of tlie League and its president, Nt. A. Jinnah. 
/itinali had, throughout most of hii We aj a successful barrister, 
been an apostle of Ilindu-Muslim unitj'. He had pleaded repeat- 
edly that the Hindus should recognize the Muslim claim to reason- 
able safeguards against oppression, and that, llicsc claims granted, 
the hvo communities should wnrk in co-operation for independ- 
cncc.*“ In 1928 lie had reached failure in his attempt to persuade 
Congress to accept certain proposed constitutional guarantees for 
Muslims.** From 1933 to 1934 he lived tlic life of an eminent 
barrister at 'the Fris^ Council bar in London, being recalled to 
India only by the pleadings of Liarjuak Ali Klian, later to be first 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, and of Diwan Chaman Lall- 
Jinmh it is impossible not to respect. A lonely, cold, and upright 
man. he had about lu'm an essential fastidiousness and rectitude, 
a rjiuhty of lionorableness, 3 scrupulous fidelity to his pledged 
\s ord, 3 passion for legality, a clarity of mind which loathed equis o- 
cation. The struggle he was lo wage in the next decade for the 
rights of his people was to pose again the troth of Man ell’s words: 

So miicfi one man can do 
That does both act and know.*® 

It ssns, indeed, only in 1940, when he ssxis already sixty-four years 
of age, that Jinnah finally gas-c np the ideal of compromise and 

i*Sir Fctci'-al Griffiths. The British Imjact on fndia (London, 11)52). 
p. 340. 

2® ‘‘.Ml through the entical period of llie Unities they [the Congress Icadcre] 
lud, in Imnah. if only they had icalized it, a utiii^ue instruiTicnt for holding 
India together.” The Economist (London), Jan. ». 1955 
» See Dohtho, /imiah, pp. qy 95. 

Andrew’ Marvell. An Uontoa Ode upon CtowntiTs Return from Ireland. 
Jinnah certainly also was to ". . . cast the l^gdoms old/Into another mould." 
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decided that a separate Muslim state w-as essential. From then on 
he worhed v.nth single-minded de\-otion for that objective. He 
achieved it in se^•en years: an asloonding accomplishment. On the 
outbreak of ^^-ar in 1939. the Congress ministries resigned in pro- 
test against the fact that they had not been consulted on the ques- 
tion of India’s participation. In Match, 1940, meeting at Lahore, 
the Muslim League formally tesoU-cd that in any constitutional 
plan, if it u,-as to be workable, "the areas in which the Muslims are 
numerically in a majoritj’, as in the northwestern and eastern zones 
of India, should be grouped to constitute ‘independent States’ in 
which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign."^® 
In a crucially important speech moving the resolution, Mr. Jinnah 
said: 

The misconception that there is one Indian nation has gone far 

toond the limits Hindus and Muslims have two different religious 

philosophies, social customs, hlcratBfcs. 'Thej- never intennarn-, nor 
CN'en interdine. . . . Muslims are a nation according to any dennition 
of the tcrai, and they must have their homelands, their territorj’ and 
their state . . . Wc wish to develop to the fullest extent our spiritual, 
cultural, economic, social and political life In a way that we think best 
and in consonance with out own ideals and according to the genius of 
our people.2* 

The ideal of Pakistan, adopted at Lahore, though not hy name, 
had first been enunciated by the great Muslim poet Sir ^loham- 
med Iqbal (1876-1938). The name was coined by a group of 
Indian Muslim students at Cambridge University in 1933: in 
Persian and Urdu it signified "the land of the pure.’ The demand 
for Pakistan was at first looked upon by many as no more than 
a bargaining counter. 'Those who did so underestimated the ded- 

» Nicholas Manscigh, Docnnienls and Speeches on Bntish Commonwealth 
Affairs 1931-1951 (London, 1955), p. 609. 

21 Mansergh. Documents, pp. 6tt 6is. 

n ConvTnienllv, the name could also be derived, more or less, as an aaoshc 
from the name of the Muslim areas: P for Punjab; A for the Afghans of the 
Noith-W«t I'ronticT: K for Kashmir; S for Srnd; and -fan from Balnchislan 
It wall be noted that Ibis dan-ation tales no account of Bengal, whose eastern 
half n now East Palistan. but whose indnsion in Palistan as at first concen-ed 
was cRceitain. 
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si\-c qiiallly of Jinnah's mind, liis unshalmble resolulion once his 
mind had been made up. Nevertheless, there were so many hnotly 
points raised by the project that there ws some excuse for the 
doubters. Tlic initial reaction of most British administrators inlndi.1 
to the idea of Palcisfan tesembfed that of Tfiomas Hobbes when 
first confronted svith the theorem of Pythagoras.’* \\Tiat were the 
boundaries of the neu* state to be? What about the mixed prov- 
inces? ^\'as Bengal to be included? If so, how was it to communi- 
cate with the main bloch of tcrritoiy? Would the state have an 
economy that could survhe? Most of these questions, indeed, were 
not answered until uceks or ci-cn days before Palisfan came into 
existence, ft might be maintained that some of the most difficult 
of (hem have not been soKcd yet— witness the Kashmir question- 
'riiroughout the soon years of struggle Jinnalr refused either to 
define the proposed boundaries of Ibe state or to become involved 
in any minor disputes about practicability. He concentrated relent- 
lessly on the main issue. 

Tlic behavior of Congress in the war years phyed into his hands. 
Opponents of the war effort unless cast-iron giurantces of imme- 
diate independence on the morrow of victory Here given, the Con- 
gress leaders called for another civil disobedience campaign, and 
as a result spent the war yean intermittently in jail.** Even when, 
in the Ctipps Offer of 1541, the Bntish government made the pro- 
posal of Dominion Status after the war (which implied the right to 
secede from the Commonwealth) for a federation of all provinces 
and stales tliat wished to jom (thus recognizing the right of the 
^^usli^l proWiices to stand out), in return for Congress support 
of the war, Congress turned the proposal down— though it was 
what they had demanded earlier. CandJii, m an unjust phrase that 
was not to his credit, described the offer as “a postdated check 
dra\vn on a bank that is about to crash.” Only C Rajagopalachari 
(Governor-General of India 1948-19^), with rare independence 
of mind, argued for acceptance. 

“By Cod, this is impossible" 

sr It IS chanclctisfic of Jmnsh’s punctSious adficrcncc fo legality that he 
was never imprisoned, The nniest he e\n came to it was as a student, on Boat 
Race night in I^ndon, Bolitho, finiiab. p. 13. 
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Throughout the tt-ar 5’ears the Muslim League gained in 
strength. In the pronncial elections held in the winter of 1945-46 
the League demonstrated cleaily for the 6tst time that it had the 
overwhelming support of the Muslim community. Over the tan- 
gled and essentially banen discussions and negotiations of the 
period from the end of the war to the beginning of 1947 we need 
not linger. The chief Eritisb initiative was the "Cahinet Mission 
Pbn,” submitted to the Indian parties in the spring of 1946 by a 
dele^tion of the British Cabinet. A desperate effort to satisty both 
parties and j’ct presers-e the unity of India, this has been justly 
called “the most complicated federal scheme es’er invented.”” It 
ensTsaged a three-tier federation: the Hindu provinces were to he 
federated in one group, the Muslim prosinces in another group, 
and the two federab'ons were to be joined in a superfederalion of 
all India. The plan failed of acceptance, An interim government, 
to act as a Cabinet for India until power should be transfened, 
haring six Hindu members, five Muslims, and two others, did 
come nominally into existence in October, 1946, with Jawaharlal 
Nehru as chairman— but it seldom met, and such business as it 
did was transacted by correspondence. 

Britain still had responsibility in India, but was rapidly ceasing 
to ha\-c power. A new and more sigorous approach was olniously 
needed if deadlock was not to continue indefinitely. It came early 
in 1947, which was to proxo the year of derision. 

2* Sit Ivor Jennings. Coramnul Croups and National Franclusc," in Tie 
Listener (London), Jnly 18, 1955. p. 137. 
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THE FORMULATION OF FOREIGN 
POLICY AND RECENT FOREIGN 
POLICY IN INDIA, PAKISTAN, 
AND CEYLON 


The Transfer of Power 

B/ the beginning of *947 the Labour government, which was 
in power in Britain, had comc to feel that it was a matter of 
urgency, in view of tiic crumbling of civil order in the subconti- 
nent, to carry out in some manner or other, but at all costs to 
carry out, the long-proclaimed intention of transferring power to 
Indian hands. On February 10, 1947, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, announced that Lord TVavell, Viceroy since 1943, was to 
be replaced by Lord hfounlbalten; that power was in any event 
to be transferred by June, 1948, "whether as a whole to some form 
of central Government for British India, or in some areas to the 
existing Provincial Government^ or in such other way as may 
seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the Indian 
people.” Tlie 6xing of an early deadline was intended to shock the 
Indian patties into a sense of respoiuibflity, and Lord Mount- 
batten was given a wide discret«m: he was to achieve an agreed 
44 » 
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plan for a united India if possible, and if not to accept partition. 

Working with extraordinary speed and energj", the nerv Viceroy 
launched a series of discussions with the Indian leaders, as a result 
of which he came to bvo conclusions. One was that partition was 
inevitable; the other was that the situation was deteriorating so 
rapidly that the date for the transfer of power must be brought 
still cioser. As a result there emerged the “3rd June Plan,” w'hich 
provided for a transfer of power to two new Dominions of India 
and Pakistan. Steps w’cre to be taken to ascertain opinion in the 
mixed prorinces as to whether they should be partitioned. TTie 
3rd June Plan meant that Mountbatten had obtained from the 
two great communal organizations. Congress and the League, 
the minimum concessions without which no peaceful transfer of 
power would ha\e been possible. These concessions were the 
admission on the part of Congress that they would not coerce 
proWnces, or major parts of provinces, into becoming part of a 
Congress-ruled India to which they did not want to belong; on 
the part of the League, the willingoess to accept the partition 
of the Punjab and Bengal, the two great pros-inces which Jinnah 
had hoped to obtain intact for Pakistan, The western part only 
of the Punjab was a Muslim majoiit)' area, the eastern part only of 
Bengal, though each province as a whole had a Muslim majority.* 
Pakistan would then, it could be foreseen from the 3rd June Plan, 
consist of the solid Muslim provinces of Sind, Baluchistan, and 
the North-West Frontier Pror-ince, plus the western Punjab and 
eastern Bengal (and the Sylhet district of Assam, in which the 
Muslims were in a majority).® This meant accepting a good deal 
less than Jinnah’s svidest requests— which for a few’ daj-s at the 
end of May had included a corridor of territory linking ^Vest and 
East Pakistan.® The loss of the East Punjab and of West Bengal 
meant making do with what Jinnah had some months earlier called 

» Ttiac was historical irony in the Congress attitude to the partition of 
Bengal. They had been infuriated bv it in njoj; they insisted on it in i947. 

^ Referenda were held in the North West Frontier Province and in the 
Sylhet district of Assam; both respited in decisions to join Pakistan. 

* Alan Camphcl) Johnson, .Mission natli \tountb 3 tlen (Neu York, los?}, 
PP- 
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"3 moth-eaten Paiistan.”^ No other settlement, hmve\-er, had a 
chance of being accepted by both Congress and League, Any other 
would have meant civil war. 

It was also announced at the beginning of June that pmver was 
to be transfeired on August 15, 1947— a dramatic dedsion, leaving 
little more than two months to effect the pteliminaiies and bring- 
ing home to all parties that Britain was really determined to "quit 
India," in tlie R’ords of one of Congress’s slogans. Immediate steps 
were taken to give statutory effect to this intention. On July 18 the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, became law, having passed rapidly 
through all stages in both bouses of Parliament and received the 
ro)^! assent. It prodded that, on the appointed day, "two inde- 
pendent Dominions shall be set up in Inda, to be known tcspec- 
ti«ly as India and Paldstan,” and that consequently, from that day 

His hhjesfy's Cowmment in the United Kingdom haw no responsi- 
bility as respects the government of any of the territories which, im- 
mediately before that day. were included in British India.” 

In the remaining weeks the complex administrative and otlicr 
implications of the dual change— independence and partition- 
had to be dealt witli at breakneck speed. Patfifion meant tliat es’ery 
administrative organization built op o»« a century for the service 
of the whole of British Indb had to be split into hvo, with its 
personnel choosing their future patlis. Tlie assets of government 
also were to be divided, Pakwtan to get 17.5 per cent. (It was later 
claimed that pajment in full wus neier made.) Tlic problem of 
the future national boundaries tunning aaoss the provinces of the 
Punjab and Bengal was pul in the hands of hvo mixed commis- 
sions chaired by a British lawyer. Sir Cyril (later Lord) Radcliffc. 
Both sides gas-e oneondifiorul assurances in advance that they 
would accept the RadcUffc commissions’ decisions. As it liappcncd, 
the mixed commissions could not anii-e at agreed decisions; Rad- 
cliffc liad to lake the responsibility for drawing tlie boundaries 
himself. His decisions, diplomatically not announced until August 

sTo Ismay, on Apnf 9. 1947. Campbell fsJmson, p. 59. 

• Complete text in btjnscrgh, Docamcttts. pp 669 685. 
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i6, were unpopular wilh both sidcs» Ihough perhaps more so with 
Pakistan. Tlic award in the Punjab, in particular, wus obviously 
destined to raise difEcult questions in regard to the water supply 
of Pakistan, and has indeed done so.® 

Even more overwhelming, perhaps, at the time was the problem 
posed by the dividing of the fine Indian Army trained under 
British leadership. Good judges Iiad declared in advance that par- 
tition of the army was impossible, but it had to be done. Units 
were divided according to the religion of the troops, and began to 
wend their way to their new cantonments. The army inherited by 
India was weakened, but not destrojed as an effective force; 
Pakistan’s army had to be organized almost from scratch. Tliis 
disparit)' in actual military effectiveness expbins a good deal in 
regard to the outcome of the aiscs between the two new states 
in the first months of independence. To case the transition, pro- 
vision was made in two cases for temporary joint commands in 
British hands. A Punjab Boundary Force was created in July to 
supervise the transition in the Punjab. Hopelessly inadequate for 
the tasks which in practice it had to attempt, it was abolished on 
September i. At the highest level, the commanders in chief of the 
two armies were at first British; above them was Field Marshal 
Auchinlcck as Supreme Commander, with duties limited to super- 
vising the division of the army. The absence of goodwill between 
the two new Dominions soon made his position untenable, and the 
Supreme Command was dissolved on November 30; by then, how- 
ever, most of its intricate task had been discharged. 

In this fashion the Indian Empire of Britain died on August 15, 
1947, and two new independent states were bom. They had consti- 
tutions, for the Independence Act bad provided that "each of the 
new Dominions and all Provinces and other parts thereof shall be 
governed as nearly as may be in accordance with the Government 
of India Act, 1935” There also was no doubt as to who was to 
hold power in the immediate fotuie in each of them; Congress 
in India and the League in Paldstan. India paid Mountbatten the 

* Jinnah said that W'en if the boundai}' anaid was “unjust, incomprehensible 
and wen pen-erse,” the pledge to abide hf it had to be Lept. Campbell-Johnson, 
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high compliment of asking him to remain as Gosemor-Generaf, 
which ofSce he held until ftm^ *948. In Pjkistan, Jinnah chose 
to become Govemor-GeneraJ For a time in June lie Jiad 

advocated native GovemofS-Gcneral in the two states, with 
Mouiitbatteii remaining in the transition period as unifying licad 
os'Cr both, but this had been raided as an impracticable idea. In 
India, Nehru of course became Prime Minister, the post which in 
substance he held already, though nominally he had been sncc- 
chairman of the \'iccr03''s E.TCC«fi»c Council. In Pakistan, Jinnah's 
brilliant lieutenant Liaqiiat Ali Klian, an administrator trained in 
the great school of the Indian Civil Scrs-ice, became his Prime 
Minister. For legislatures the two stales liad their respective por- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly which had hecn elected indi- 
rectly in 1946 by the members of the provincial legislatures and 
w’hicb had eoniencd on December ^ 1946, but had been bo)-- 
cotted by the Muslim League. 

Tltis tremendous historical event, tlie transfer of power in India 
to the peoples of the subcontinent, had aspects bolls praiseworthy 
and tegrettabfe. It was. in the first pbee, singular in that it was 
made voluntanlj', or at any rate voluntanly in the sense that the 
time and manner of the transfer liad been chosen by the former 
ruling power. Apin, the transfer, tlwiugh accompanied by dis- 
order, was effected peaceably $0 far as relations between tlie yield- 
ing and the successor authorities were concerned. Tire disorder 
was intcrcommunal, not between the old and the new masters of 
the snbeontinent. It «as noticed b)’ all observers that, as soon 
as the British had made clear their intention of going, both Hindus 
and Muslims became much more friendly toward British people 
than they were toward each otlier. Evidence of the smoothness 
and friendly nature of the transition was to be found in the fact 
that large riurnben of British administrators were asked to remain 
in various posts, from govemoiships of provinces down, until the 
new regimes felt able to repbee them. This happened in both 
countries, but for obvious reasons more so in Pakistan, where the 
administrative nvachiue had to be formed from virtually nothing. 
Jinuah asked Sir Archibald Rowlands to be finandal adviser to the 
new’ government, and Sir George Canningham to be governor of 
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the North-West Frontier Province. Ov^ing to the shortage of 
Indians or Pakistanis with militat}' training adequate to the rank 
of a general ofEccr, India continued to have a British commander 
in chief until Januar)’, 1949; Pakistan until Januarj’, 1951. Grad- 
ually, of coune, all such carr}'-m-ers from the old regime were 
replaced, but the fact that they had been asked to remain at all was 
a remarkable testimony to their int^rity and the trust reposed in 
them. < 

Britain, in other words, transferred power peaceably, and to con- 
stitutional regimes with a high pro^bilily of surviral. But, on 
the other side of the medal, the transfer of power had its pro- 
foundly unsatisfeefor^' aspects, nearly all of which resulted tom 
the speed with which, at the last, British power had been with- 
drawn. In the first place, there simply sras not Hmc to make ade- 
quate preparation for the foundation of Pakistan. The ncss’ country 
inherited a considerable number of able cinl servants from un- 
divided India— but when the)’ came to the new capital, Karachi, 
the whole structure of government had to be improvised. Admin- 
istrative cadres vierc lacking; and so also were, at first, such ele- 
mentary prerequisites of government as office space, files, and 
other equipment. Of course, taking the longer view, the necessit)' 
for heroic improvisation in the service of their new state evoked a 
spirit of adventure among the builders of Paldstan vihich was 
exhilarating and actually enabled them to accomplish much. At 
first, however, the problems presented were, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, bcj’ond human capacit)’ to deal with. 

The greatest of these problems was that posed by the appalling 
outbreaks of disorder which accompanied partition. They had, 
indeed, begun before it; but the intercommunal violence over wide 
areas of the subcontinent which flared up toward the end of 
August outran all expectation. In Bengal a personal intervention 
by Gandhi prevented grave trouble, but in the Punjab disaster 
%\-as unrestrained. S 5 dis, enraged bj' the partition of their province, 
set on Muslims; Muslims slaughtered Hindus where they had the 
chance; Hindus murdered Muslims. Refugee trains were hequently 
stopped in unfriendly areas and their passengers exterminated. 
Honw raged in Central India as it bad not done for two cen- 
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lurirs. 'Jliose wlio cjcapcd fioin Ihc ams of anarchy camped 
pilifully on the oiilsVirts of the lonTis thej’ liad icaclicd— hundreds 
of thousands of Hindus around DcUii. and of Muslims around 
Lahore, Not until the end of Sqifanbct was order in any measure 
restored. No accurate count Imi ever beert, made, or eicr can be 
made, of the loss of life. Adding up deaths from violence and 
those from staTS’alion and disease, the tobl Mus probably about 
half a million. 'Hie total refugee tnosement, which has not jet 
entirely ceased, ins'ohcd pcrlups a dozen million persons. Nearly 
.seven million Muslims fled from Indb to Palistan. Nearly five 
million Hindus made the opposite joumey. It cannot be doubted 
that Ihc intense bitterness generated by the slaughter and by the 
refugee movement— and by subseqocnt quanels about the prop- 
erty of refugees— contirrues to be an coccibating factor in the 
relations of the two countries. 

Possibly cs'cn more scrimrs. and manifestly still present in the 
situation, were the consequences of the British failure to deal 
adequately «illi the problem of the princely states. The failure to 
antieipate the sale of intcrcomniunal violence vi-as, perhaps, 
understandable: Tlie problem of the princely stales, in all its com- 
plcsity, was, hosves cr, tliere for all to see. It an hardly be said that 
Afountb-itten, or Attlee’s government, soiled it; rather, they 
simply shuffled it of! to the successor states. Possibly there was 
no time to do mote. But the results have been grave. 

Tlic Indian Independence Act contained merely clauses to the 
effect that “the surcrainty of His Majesty oi’cr the Indian States 
lapses” and with it all treaties on the subject; and stating that 
there was no bar to the princely slat«’ acceding to either of the 
nciv Dominions. In practice, since lliey had never had the wisdom 
to act jointly in politics, nor had llicy the strength to stand indi- 
ridually as sovereign units, this was the only conceivable future 
for them. Mountbatten urged the princes to sign acts of accession 
to India or to Paldsbn. Tire choice in ach able svas a matter for 
the ruler, since the rulera were autocrats; the Viceroy, however, 
recognized that regard should be had also to the geographical 
situation of the state and to the composition of its population— 
a plebiscite being held if necessary to ascerbin their wishes. No 
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bined willi others, or with fonner Governors* Provinces, to form 
larger units. In the states or unions of stales until 1956, the office of 
governor was called /la/praniuHr and was held hy one of the fonner 
inlets. Tlie princes lu\-e been compensated for the disappearance 
of their powers by the guarantee of adequate civil list pensions and 
personal estates appropriate to thde rant. Such guarantees, of 
course, arc obviously dependent on the goodwill of the present gov- 
ernment, and on its continued tenure of office. Tlie princes’ remain- 
ing pri\ileges would almost certainly disappear if Congress were 
ever succeeded by any of the opposition parties. In Pakistan the 
smaller number of states which were within its sphere were treated 
in similar fashion. Four small states were merged in J952 to form 
the Baluchistan Stales Union. Tire abolition of the personal power 
of the ptipccs has not, howeser, especially in the regions of the 
mountain frontier, gone so far as it has in India. 

Politfcol Structures 

The Certstifvfion of fndio 

The constitution under which India is at present governed is 
the work of the Constituent Assembly which convened, less its 
Muslim League members, on December 9, 1946. Work on the 
new constitution began even before the transfer of power. On 
January 22, 1947, a resolution was adopted that India should be- 
come “an Independent Sovereign Republic." The main task of 
shaping the new consh'totion was performed by the drafting com- 
mittee appointed on August 29, J947, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Ambedkhar, President of the Scheduled Castes (i.e.. Un- 
touchables) Federation. He had been a distinguished member for 
many jeais of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and was Law 
Minister in 1947-1951. The basis of work was a draft presiously 
prepared by Sir Benegal N. Ran. With admirable wisdom, a sur- 
vey was made of other conslituKons which might provide concepts 
worthy of adoption. 

The committee debberated for sir months, and presented its 
report in February, 1948. The draft constitution and proposed 
amendments were discussed clause by ebuse in the Assembly, and 
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the conslitution vvas finally passed on Ntnember 26, 1949. It came 
into force on /anuary 2^ 1950- 

Tlie whole process of drafting amendment, and adoption was 
remarlcably expeditious in view of the magnitude of the task. Tlie 
conslitution which emerged is the longest in the world. It com- 
prises 395 articles and 9 schedules. The official printed lc.xt occu- 
pies 254 pages. Hie constitution is federal in form. In conformity 
with the resolution of Januai}-, 1947, it is a republican constitu- 
tion. Having been drafted after a wide search had been made for 
the best models, the consHtution has a t/nshfp at certain points 
with those of Australia, the United States, and the Republic of 
Ireland. It shows, howcser, the strongest signs of the influence of 
the long British connection. Sir Ivor Jennings shrewdly comments: 

Though India has become a "soscrcipi democratic republic" and 
will ha\e an elected President, he will in fact be a constitutional mon- 
arch. The constitution has been fnmed by lawyers accustomed to the 
legal concept of "the Crown" and the conventional system of Cabinet 
government. Tliouih neither the Crown nor Cabinet government ap- 
pear* in the Constitution as such, lU^ arc in fact there. Tlie drafting 
would have been simpler and the Constitution would have worked in 
almost precisely the same way if there had been a Governor-General 
appointed by the King and Governors appointed by the Govcnior- 
Cenerah* 

In some cases the borrowing from the British constitution is 
quite explicit. Article *05(3) states tliat, until parliamentary’ privi- 
lege shall have been further defined, "the pow'en, privileges and 
immunities of each House of Parliament . . . shall be tlrosc of 
the House of Commons of the Parliament of the United JTmg- 
dom . . The definition of the relations of the two houses, 
whicli turns on their respective powers in regard to financial mat- 
ters, is based on the provisions of the Parliament Act, 1911, limit- 
ing the powers of the House of Lords m regard to a Money Bill— 
the term which is actually used in the Indian constitution. 

British usage is, however, deserted in favor of the example of 
the United States and other countries in some parts of the consti- 

^ Jennings, The CoJnmoiTWMfth jn Asii (London, >951), p. pJ. 
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tution whicli, though inlcresling in themselves, are not especially 
relevant to our present purpose. Part III of the constitution 
(Articles 12 to ^5) constitutes a comprehensive attempt to define 
“Fundamental Rights.” Part IV (Articles 36 to 51) spells out 
"Directive Principles of State Polic)',” which partahe of the char- 
acter of a preamble, in that, though they arc declared "fundamental 
in the governance of the country" and it is the duty of the state 
to apply them, they shall “not be enforceable by any court.” 
Nothing in events since the adoption of the constitution has 
disproved the contention, which might be urged against these 
provisions, that what matters more than the formal enactment of 
great principles is the will on the part of the national communit)' 
to uphold them.® 

Under the constitution the stales which compose the union were 
divided into three groups. The fint. Part A States, arc substantially 
the former Governors’ Provinces of British India, less territories 
lost to Pakistan.’* Part B States are former princely stales or 
unions of such states." Part C Sbtes consist of areas which are 
not yet competent for self-government, and comprise three former 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces and a numba of minor princely 
states or unions of states.’* Part D lists the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 

The powers of government in the Part C States are exercised 
at the discretion of the central executive and legislature. It is 

» For esamplc; the abolition of Untouclubilitj- (Article 17) and of all forms 
of discriminanon (Article 15) is no more than an aspiration until some con 
siderable passage of tune has led to the gron-th of new social cons'cntions 
Again, despite the guarantee of freedom of speech and expression (Article 19I 
the Government of India has in fact ptoended rather far in restricting this 
right b)' a constitutional amendment in >951 and a statute m 1953, snd has 
frequently threatened to proceed e\cn further. 

v®l.e., Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh (the former Central Pros- 
inces plus Bcrar), Madras, Orissa, Ptu]ab, Uttar Pradesh (the former United 
Provinees), and West Bengal. A new state of Andhra was created in 1953. Sec 
also page 455 concerning the Stales Reorganization Aet of 1956. 

I e., Hjderabad, Jammu and Kasbrnir, Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Pabala 
and Eiast Punjab States Union, Rajasth^ Saurashtia, and Trai’ancore-Cochm 
Sec also page 455 concerning the States Reorganization Act of 1956. 

** I e., Ajmer, Coorg and Delhi; and Bhopal, Bilamui, Himachal Pradesh. 
Kutch, Manipur, Tripura, and Vindhya Pradesh, Sec also page 455 concerning 
the States Rcor^nization Act of 195,6. 
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only, llierefore, in regard to the Part A and B States that the con- 
stitution may be considered a federal one. Tbe powers 0/ the 
federal government and of the gos'emmenU of Part A and Part B 
States are extcnsi\‘ely dcfinol in long lists— the Union List, the 
State List, and the Concurrent List. On the Union List are found, 
as is normal in a federation, “War and Peace," "Foreign Affairs; 
all matters which bring the Union into relation witlr any foreign 
countiy,” and wrioiis other items connected with the same sub- 
ject. Tlie distribution of powxrs as between the genera) govern- 
ment and tiie states is not exceptional. It is, however, worthy of 
note that the tendency of the constitution is to favor the federal 
government at the ccpcnsc of the states. Not only arc all residuary 
powers not spedfically allocated left in the hands of tfie federal 
govemmenti it also possesses extensive pmvers of altering state 
boundaries and of superseding the state gosernments, as for 
instance on a Proclamation of Emergency; or in the case of the 
brealcdown of the constitution in a slate; or in case of disobedi- 
ence of central esecuthx directions by a state; or in case of a 
financbl emergency. It is clear tlrat the sbtes are less clearly 
autonomous eutities than the states of the United States; though 
much, of coarse, will depend on bow the consb'tution is deteJoped 
in practice. 

Tlie head of the central executive is the President, who is 
elected for a term of five years by an cI«(oral college containing 
the elected members of both the central and state legislatures. 
Tliere is also a Vice-President elected by members of the central 
legisbture. The President is substantially in the position of a con- 
stitutional monarch or the Covenjor-General of a Dominion. He 
has wide powers of jntersenlion in an emergency to enable the 
constitution to continue to function. Many of the powers which 
are sested in him will presumably normally be exercised on the 
advice of his Prime hlinister. The Prime Minister is selected by 
the President, and the Prime Minister selects the colleagues who 
with him will form the Council of Ministers— the Cabinet under 
another name. Article 75(3) bft it ^orvn that the Council of 
Ministers is collectively responsible to tlie lower house. 

India has had {to this svriling) only one President, Dr. Rajendra 
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Prasad (the sole candidate for the post, and fonnerly President 

of Congress), and only one Prime Minister, Pandit Jawahatlal 

Nehru. 

’TJie central legislature is called Parliament. Its loner house is 
named Lot Sahlia, the House of the People, and its upper house 
Raiya Sabha, the Council of States. The House of the People 
consists of 500 members, and is elected on a basis of manhood 
suffrage. Its normal term is five j'cars, but it may be dissolved 
earlier by the President. The Council of States consists of 250 
members, of whom 12 are nominated by the President on grounds 
of personal distinction in ‘'HteratuTC, science, art and social ser\'- 
ice." Unlihe the United States Senate, the Council of Stales does 
not give equal represenbtion to the states. Representation is 
roughly in proportion to population. Members are elected by 
members of the state legislatures b%* the method of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vote. Like the United 
States Senate, the Council of States is a continuing body, one-third 
of its membership retiring each hvo years. 

One of the most difficult problems faced in framing the consti- 
tution of India nns the language question, nhich is a problem 
also for Pakistan and Ceylon. The dilemma is that, while English 
is the language of the former rulers and there is a natural desire 
to abandon it, It is in fact the only common language within each 
of these countries. It is the only language in which the generation 
of poliricians who achieved independence communicate with one 
another; it is also the language in which the constitutions of 
India, Pakistan, and Ccj’lon are written. The impulse to abandon 
English is a nationalist one; but the use of any other language or 
languages will be antinationalist in effect, because it will focus 
attention on local separab'sm^ diminish the effecdi’e unity of each 
of these countries, and perhaps lead to other steps such as the 
creation, forced on the Indian gm'CTnment in 1953, of a Tcl^U' 
speaking state of Andhra carved out of Madras. Hence the numer- 
ous realistic qualifications which hedge about the statement in 
Article 343(1) of the Indian constitution that “The official lan- 
guage of the Union shall be F^di in Deranagari script.” For 
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fifteen years English shall continue to be used for the official 
purpose 0/ tlje Union, and Parliainent may extend its use bejond 
that time. Tlie proceedings of the Supreme Court and of the High 
Courts are to continue to be in English until Parliament otherwise 
provi’dcs. 

Intimately linked with the language question is that of the re- 
organization of the Indian slates. The provinelal divisions of Brit- 
ish India were arbitrary, resting on historical accident or the con- 
venience of the imperial power. During British rule the Congress 
Party had advocated as part of its platform the redivision of 
provinces on a linguistic basis. Once it was itself installed in the 
places of power, it found that to reconstruct the divisions of the 
country on a basis of reason opened wide the door to internal 
jealousies, rivalries, and undesinble local patriotisms. Tire Dar 
Commission (194S) gave wanitng of tliis; bat the redmvring of 
boundaries remained official policy'. The pressure for it increased. 
The creation of Andlira set a pfc«dent, and led to the appoint, 
ment in December, 1955. of a special commission to consider the 
whole question of the reorganization of the stales.” TJieir report 
was submitted in October, 195;. It showed an awareness of the 
dangers to natioiui unity of the whole proposal, yet it did recom- 
mend that the political map of fndia be redrawn on linguistic 
lines in Such a way that sixteen states would replace the existing 
twenty-seven. Despite the inflammatory effect on local passions 
which the proposals had, sbouTi particularly in the riots in Bom- 
bay, the government pushed ahead with a modified version of the 
plan, which became law as the States Reorganization Act. As a 
result of the act, since November 1, 1956, India consists of 14 
slates.” In addition, there are she centrally administered tenitories, 
of which the capital, Delhi, is one.” 

>* It consisted of three mcmbeis: Mr. Justice Fsil AJi (Chaionan), Dr. If. 
N. Kunzru. and Sardar K, JVI. Fanilar. 

>* Andhra Pradcch, Assam, Bihar, Bombay. Jammu and Kashmir. Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh. Madras, Mysore, (Mssa. Piiniab, Rajasthan, Vttir Pradesh, 
and W'csl Bengal. 

la The others are- Andaman and Sicebaz Idands; Tlimscha! Pradesh; Lae- 
cadivc, Asnindivc, and MiniCoy I^daods; Kltnipui: and Tripura. 
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Poktrfan in Quert of o Consfifuti'on 

The experience of Pakistan in the vital field of constitiilion 
making has proved much less satisfactory than India’s. Tlic prob- 
lem has proved to be one of immense difficulty. It remained un- 
solved from 1947 to the spring of 1956. Until the latter date the 
government was still functioning on the constitutional basis of 
the Government of India Act, *955 — an extraordinary situation. 
Tlie course of developments from 1947 to 1956 was, from both the 
legal standpoint and the standpoint of internal politics, extremely 
complicated. Tlicsc difficulties and controversies have now, pre- 
sumably, been happily resolved; yet, since they were indicative of 
strains within the country which have not ceased to exist, thc\’ 
are worthy of a brief backward gbnee. 

Three of these basic, permanent factors which oused the con- 
fusions of the interim period arc of particular importance. One is 
the tension between East and West Pakistan, which arc not only 
distant from each other but differ clhnographically and in many 
other ways. A second factor is the question of how far the Muslim 
religion should be a dominating consideration in the law and life 
of the state. Kliwafa Nazimuddln, Governor-General 1948*1951 
and Prime Minister 1951-1957, tended to exalt the influence of 
Islam. Most of the Westem-educated'lcadcis of Pakistan, how ever, 
including Jinnah, Mohammed Ali (Prime Minister 1955-19>5)' 
and emphatically including the present President, Iskander Mirza, 
have favored a secular state; in this tbev- are probably far m 
advance of most of the people thej' mlc. for Pakistan beks an 
educated middle ebss.** Tliird, a real threat to constitutional 
stability- in Pakistan is the lack of national spirit in many of her 
politicians, especially provincbl politicbns, too many of whom are 
guilt)- of a petty provincial spirit and also of venality. The strongest 
and soundest elements in Pakistan are the army and the Civil 
Service, but they are, unhappily, not integrated in the population 
as a whole. 

>8 "Tlie Government wants a secular constitution, but the people thought 
the reason for partition was relipon, and Qicy want an Islamic Constitution ’’ 
Taj-a Zinlin. “Palistan in Tianation- lllosicni and Secular,” m AJanchester 
Guardian WeeJJy, Jan. 20. 1955. 
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llic Con\limcnl Assonlily of Talntan. Iwtng PjlisUn’s part 
of tlic alMmlu IkkI) elcctcil hi fnuetionetl a IcgiihJure a? 
ttctf a< a OjiufiUicnt AiscmMy. In the arlj- )c3n «i many prns- 
mg praWenit iicafcd hs attention in iti former capacity that onl) 
in dkl it li<^‘n to gh-c its atfaition scriomlv to ernistitution 
mailing. Alrcitly tiic lien- state lad sitfrerw! a scacrc btow in tfie 
dcatJj of its rrrator and first Coicnror-Ccticrai. Mr. /itmaii, in 
September, It nav to suffer anolber iiben tlic icn able first 
Prime Minister, Uujiut Ali Klian. wns assassjjutrt] m October, 
11)51. Had tlicy simirtil, llicir personal eminence ssouU b-ive 
facilitated tlic solution of ptoWcmi that base pbgvicd tlieir sne- 
cesmts. Hie GoscniorCcnctal from 1951 to 1955, Cluilam 
Molnrnmcd, a nun wliose iron will was boused in a fragile body, 
V.U a tower of stretigtb in suctcccling crises, (lie died Aiieusl •» 
1956, at 61.) ** 

In r9^9 tbe Assembfj proccciled as far as tlic adoption of an 
’'Aims and Ob/eetisTs** resobition which iticliideil a preamlitc to 
the ronslitution ins-nUng the name of Allib. TJic nett step ss-as 
the presentation in December, jpja, of the report of the n.irie 
Principles Gimmtttce. Tlie committee enrioged tlie creation of a 
fcilcral s)stcm of five ‘‘imils" (fotir being in W’est Palislan) ssilb 
a bicamml central l^isbturc. Ibst and West Pabistan would 
liasc cspul teprcsciiUlion in both the lower bouse, tlic House of 
the People, and the Home of the Units. 'Ibe special status of Cast 
PaVisfan would also Ik rccognbcd by otlicr complicated constitu- 
tional pros’irions. Tlie Head of the State svould appoint the Prime 
.Minister, and the Cabinet woiiJd be collectively responsible to the 
federal Icsislalurc. Great difficidtics were raijcd bj the proposal 
tlial any law contrary to "the Holy Quran and the Sunnab'* would 
be void. It was also laid doss-n that the Head of the Slate must be 
a Muslim. 'Hie principle of communal representation, given up 
ill India, was retained. 

Discussion of the proposals proceeded throughout 1953. In 
April of tint year, the Cosrmor-Gcncral replaced Kliwaja N'nzi- 
niuddin as Prime Minister by Moluinmed Ali, at tl1.1t time 
amlnssador in Washington, The committee's proposals undenient 
various modifications. One was that each unit should have equal 
rcprcsaitalion in the House of Units (la;., liast Pakistan would 
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not have half the seats) . The infiaence of the ne\v Prime Minister 
v^’as also exercised in the direction of secularization. Nevertheless, 
in November, 1953. it was resoK'ed fliat Pakistan should become 
an Islamic Republic. 

At the end of 1953 furiher consideration of the constitutional 
draft was deferred to await the outcome of the provincial ela:tions 
in East Pakistan in March, 3954. These resulted in a disastrous 
defeat for the Muslim League and the beginning of a chronic 
constitutional crisis. The xaclorious part)’ was the United Front, 
an amalgam of parties of leftward inchnation, including Com- 
munists. The Muslim League had obviously lost its original zeal, 
and also was reaping the result of its failure to deal with the poverty 
of East Pakistan. 

Iskander Miiza, Secretary of Defence from 1947, ""as appointed 
Governor of East Bengal (i.e. East Pakistan), and the province 
was taken under Governor’s Rule on May 30. In the next crisis, 
in the fall, paxliamentarj’ government' failed at the center. The dis- 
cussion of the draft constitution was proceeding; although it could 
hardly be called smoothly, completion of the process was hoped 
for by the end of the year. On October 16 , 1954, the Prime Min- 
ister arrived in Washington to complete negotiations for military 
and economic aid. Disturbed b}' dissensions, the Gov'emor-Gcncial 
summoned him home oa October 21 and appears to have given 
him the choice of cooperating in drastic measures or resigning. 
Tlie Prime Minister remained, but there was a Cabinet reshuffle. 
On October 24 the Gos'cmorGencral pmdaimed a state of emer- 
gency throughout tlie counb)', dissolved the Constituent Assem- 
bly on the ground that it had ceased to be representative (which 
was true) and promised nen’ elections as soon as possible. On 
November 22 tlie merger of West Pakistan into one unit by the 
abolition of tlie various provinces was announced. In a broadcast 
the Prime Minister explained the step as being intended to combat 
provincialism. He said that, whfle **tbe best form of government 
is naturally the unitary type,” geography forbade that. “As it is 
not possible to unify the whole of Pakistan we should at least 
unify the whole of West Pakistan." 

Tlie action of the Governor-General in dissolving the Constitu- 
ent Assembly was challenged in the courts. The Sind Court 
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dedded against him, but was ovcnnled by tJie Federal Court on 
May 10, 1955. Elections for a new Constituent Assembly were 
held in June, from which the Muslim League emerged as the 
largest party, pining 25 of 72 elective seats, but with no majority. 
In August the offices of both Governor-General and Prime Min- 
ister had new innimbents. Chubm Mohammed, who had been 
very ill for several months, went on indefinite leave, and Iskander 
Mirza became Governor-General, "acting” at first, until the for- 
mer’s resignation on October 6. Mohammed Ali, whose prestige 
had been much eroded by the events of the previous fall, lost bis 
position as president of tlie Nfuslim League, and was succeeded 
in both that and the premiership by the former Finance Minister, 
Chaudri Mohammed Ali. 

The new coalition government formed by the Muslim League 
and the United Front pushed rapidly ahead with work on the 
constitution. There was a feeling in Hie air tliat an agreed solution 
of this issue was essential for the future of the country, and that 
failure would be absolute and final. Tlie draft constitution was 
finally presented to the Constituent Assembly on January 8, 1954* 
and, having been approved without extensive modification, passed 
the final Stage in debate on February 29, and received the Gov- 
cmorGencral's assent on March s. Tlie nevv constitution came 
into force on hfaich 13, on which day the Isbmic Republic of 
Pakistan was proclaim^. Governor-Grocral Iskander Mina be- 
came the first President of Pakistan. 

As in India, the President is the formal head of stale. He is to 
exercise his functions normally on Ore advice of his Cabinet, 
headed by a Prime Minister, chosen by llie President on the basis 
of being the “most likely to command the confidence of the 
majority of the members of the National Assembly" (Articles 
37(31 ( 7 ))’ constitution is a federal one, but stnkingly 

unusual in that the federation consists of two provinces only. 
East and West Pakistan. One of the most significant features of 
the constitution is the scrupulous attempt (0 make the two 
provinces equal in all respects in their constitutional pon ers and 
functions. Even in the matter of the scat of government, though 
it is physically necessary for it to be in one or the other province, 
and in fact it remains at Karachi, to conciliate East Pakistan opin- 
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ion there are provisions that "at least one session of the National 
J^scmhly rn each year shall he held at Dacca," the capital of East 
Pahistan (Article jo), and that the Supreme Court shall sit in 
Dacca at Irast twice each year (Article 155). 

The legislature at the center is a one-chamber body of three 
hundred rnerribers, half from each province, to be hnosvn as the 
National Asseinbly, though the National Assembly plus the Presi- 
dent is called the Parliament of Pahistan." The National Assem- 
bly has a normal term of five years. During the first ten years, there 
are to be ten women’s scats, to be filled by voting in special 
constituencies created fo, that purpose. All citizens of Pahistan 
of the age of hvenly-one or over are eligible to vote in either 
national or provincial elections. 

1 °™"”"“* >" “A province closely parallels 
he ft* Me has = Governor, appointed by 

»s h^d ,• “ "ilh a Chief Minister at 

hree hi^ed P'ovincial Legislature, consisting of 

™ “"““tod between the general govern- 
Colrti UrtT"r [ “ rr!'”' Listf and a 

of deT„:*anfloS; ato.' 

'esemhies that of India in 
uS tl I ^® "> "F'-Blamental Rights.” 

^oc 1™ I^rtn constitution, however, it is not a purely sLlar 

RmubS of? the state the’^ Islamic 

Repub 1C of Pakistan, the religious origins of the country are 

Mere 7 " Aiiah.X B-^fi. 

must he a At tV ' n requirement that the President 

Td iSl ="■> 'he -Tstamic Provisions" (Articles >97 

hon ' O'tseles provide for the creation of an orgauim- 

and fiMh I"'’ i" advanced stSies": 

thf'inh "''‘'b “ lepognant to 

S, suei ■■ shall he brought into Smformily 

jSdlf i "■ teqtiiremeuts the 

tnfion M >■“' P'O-Rolgation of the cousti- 

tution, to appoint a comimssion to report within five jears. Tliis 
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is not quite postponement sine die, yet it obviously represents 
a compromise in nhiclj extreme Islamic vicks have yielded a good 
deal of ground to the claims of pjacHcal necessity. 

Tlie approach to the question of superseding the use of English 
is, as might be expected, even more cautious than that adopted 
in Tndb. Article 214 provides that "The State bnguages of Pakis- 
tan shall be Urdu [for West Pakistan} and Bengali [for East 
Pakistan]’’; but the use of English is to continue for twenty years, 
and may be prolonged beyond that time by Parlbment. TTie 
President is to appoint a commission to make iccommcndalions 
for the repbeement of English. 

Pakistan thus, at length, possesses a constitution of its own, but 
until national and provincial elections have been successfully held 
tlic constitution can hardly be said to be a going concern. Prime 
ministers and cabinets succeed one another on a basis of personal 
considerations and of the balance of power between groups rather 
than on a basis of possessing or losing the confidence of the legis- 
lature. Tliete was another such change of this kind in September, 
i9j6. On September 8 Chaudri Mohammed Ali resigned from 
both the premiership and the Muslim League, and on September 
12 h/r. H. S. Suhrawardy, leader of the A«ami League, an able 
man who was Chief Minister of undivided Bengal at the time of 
Partition, and Law Minister of Pakistan 1954-1955, became prime 
minister. The new government is a coalition of the Muslim League 
and the Awami League. 

Tliere is reason to hope tJrat the fomialion of governments will 
soon rest on the more regufar basis of support in a directly and 
recently elected legislature. In July, 1956, the government set in 
motion the somewhat lengthy procedures which must necessarily 
come before elections, by appointing an Election Commission, 
and a Delimitation Commission to map electoral districts. It is 
also planned to pass a Representation of the People Act to frame 
the dcbils of electorates. No doubt there is a sincere intenb’on 
to push through these stages as fast as possible. Nevertheless, it 
seems likely for a number of reasons that for some time to come 
Pakistan will be a qualified rather than a complete democracy. 
The constitution leaves large reserves of discretionary power in 
the hands of the national govonment, and particularly in the 
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hands of the President. This is a direct continuation of the 
tradition of the jears 1947-1956, that the office of Governor- 
General Mas more important in Pakistan than in any other mem- 
ber of the CommonM’ealth. Mr. Jinnah set the precedent for this. 
Pakistan’s rulers, almost to a man trained by British administrators 
and previous participants in government under the British Raj. 
have no love for despotism. Law is important to them. But so is 
order, and they M’ill not let blind obedience to democracy, in a 
countT)’ still so backM’atd in many respects, imperil the mainte- 
nance of order and sound administration. President Iskander 
Mirza’s model is understood to be the late Kemal Ataturk of 
Turkc}', whom in some respects he resembles. Like him, he be- 
lieves in a secular state. Some true, but tactless, sayings arc attrib- 
uted to the President that give an insight into his views, views 
that are bound to be unpopular with many in Pakistan: “Religion 
and politics have nothing to do with each other"; and again, 
"There can be no democracj' with 15 per cent literacy.” 


The Censh'Mion of Ceylon 

Ccj’lon, the legendary Setendip or Taprobane of the ancients, 
is still in many respects a fortunate island. Its standard of living 
is higher than those of India and Pakistan. It has, admittedly, a 
diversity of peoples and religions. Besides the 5!^ million Sin- 
halese, there are nearly a million Ceylon Tamils, and another 
million fairly recent immi^nts from India, in addition to almost 
half a million Moors and a few score thousand Dutch Burghers, 
Eurasians, and Europeans. The Sinhalese are Buddhist and speak 
Sinhalese; the Tamils and Indians arc Hindus and speak Tamil. 
Tliere are almost a million CIirisHans (mostly Roman Githolic) 
and lialf a million Muslims. Engibh is more widely spoken by the 
middle class than in either India or Pakistan. Despite all this 
diversitj’, intercommunal problems have never been as serious as 
Ihc)’ arc on the Indian mainland. Nor Mas the path to independ- 
ence a thorny one, and for that reason it has not been ncccssars' 
to trace it here. Independence came rapidly, fairly smoothly, and 
in the main bj’ agreement. 

C^'lon was taken over by Britain, during the French Rcsolu- 
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tionat}’ ^Vats, from (lie Netherlands to protect sea routes, and 
was retained at the general peace in 1815. Recent constitutional 
developments began in 1910, but it was in that more than 
half the seats in the Lcgislathe Cooncil became elective. In 1931 
communal electorates were abolisbed, the franchise was extended 
to all adults, and a considerable but by no means complete meas- 
ure of self-government was established. Most of the present states- 
men of Ceylon learned tlieir Irade as ministers under the 
constitution of 1931. It was a clumsy constitution and unsatisfac- 
tory in many ways, but pnncipally in tlral it divorced power from 
responsibility. In 1943, when the Cripps Offer Irad just been made 
to India, an offer of internal self-government, but not Dominion 
Status, after tlie war, uas made to Ceylon. A constitutional scheme 
was woiVcd out by the Ceylon ministers, led by Mr. D. S. 
Scnana}‘ake, in 194.}. A British commission visited the island in 
1944-45 and recommended minor cliangcs in the scheme. Mr. 
Senanaphe continued to press for Dominion Status, and the Brit- 
ish government agreed in 1947, when it removed the remaining 
restrictions on self-government from the constitution conferred 
on the island bj' Ceylon (Constitution) Order in Council, 1945, 
itself largely a product of the Ceylon ministers' scheme 0! 1944. 
Thus, when Ceylon became independent on February 4. 1948, it 
bad an already functioning constitution of its own making. T^e 
constitution may be amended by the vole of two-thirds of the 
membership of the lower liouse. At the same lime as the granting 
of independence, there were signed the Defence and External 
Affairs Agreements between Ceylon and the United Kingdom, 
which are of iraportance in that they contribute to Commonwealth 
co-operation in the foreign policy field. 

The constitution of Ceylon is unitary.** The bicameral Parlia- 
nient has a House of Representatives and a weak Senate. Tlie 
Crown is represented by a Governor-General. Tlie House of Rep- 
resentatives has 101 members. The representation of the various 
>r ir is a gboit eonsMutJoii of feme tvtnty Tlie dnftui^ uai llic vsculc 
of tile eminent consfihilional lawyer. Sir Iw Jcnningr, then Vicc-Chanccllor 
of the Uni«rsity of Ccyion. In 1954 lie was commissioned to advise the Gov- 
ernment of Paiistan on the dafUng of a consWulfen. lie drafted (he order 
unifying West Pakistan in November, 1954. 
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districts of tlic island Is weighted by an ingenious desicc which 
slightly overrepresents the more sparsely populated areas where 
the non-Sinhalese mostly live. In this way, without thc ncccssity 
of communal representation, the rights of llic minority communi- 
ties arc adequately protected. Tlic Senate has 50 members; 15 
elected by the lower house, the other half nominalcrl by the 
Governor-General— since 1948, on the advice of the Prime Min- 
ister. A somesvhat unusual fcaliuc is tliat certain matters that arc 
only conventions of government in the United Kingdom receive 
specific enactment in Ccjlon. Section 4(a) provides tliat the 
Governor-General shall exercise his power “in accordance with the 
constitutional consentions” applicable to the actions of the mon- 
arch in the United Kingdom. Section 46 defines the Cabinet, the 
office of Prime Minister, and Cabinet tcsponsibilily to Parliament. 

Since independence, government in Cc>lon has worked wcll- 
Thc United T^ational Party held a monopoly of power, and there 
was indeed no effective opposition, until the abrupt icscrsal of the 
general election of April, 1956. Don Stephen Serranawke re- 
mained Prime Minister until his death in 3 riding accidait in 
March, 1952, when he was succeeded by his son Dudlej-, who 
voluntarily resigned office in the next year, and Sir John Kotcla* 
wala took office. During his premiership, in July, 1954. the first 
Ccjloncsc Goscrnor-Gencial, Sir Olivet Goonctillekc, was in- 
sbllcd.Tlie 1956 general election resulted in a catastrophic defeat 
for the Uniletl National Party and brought to power a coalition 
government whose parties arc leftward in inclination and place 
great emphasis on the independence of the island. Tire new 
Prime Minister was S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. 


The Predominance of the Executive 
The constitutions and political sptems of India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon have certain common features which are of paramount 
importance from the point of siew- of foreign policy determination 
States, including democratic states, differ widely in regard to the 
concentration or dispersion of the foreign policy-making fnne 
tion. In the United States the function is dispersed \ers' w'idelv 
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(some would say almost to the point of anarchy) and policy is 
eventually arrived at by a process of pulling and hauling, a sort 
of ‘Ijiggling of the market*’ of opinion and poner nithin the 
government— att parts of which are very mindful of an important 
and vocal public opinion. 

This kind of dispersion of the policy-framing function is much 
less likely to occur in countries uhtch possess a parliamentary 
executive ratlier than a presidential executive; which have, to put 
it another way, the British rather than the United States type of 
democratic government. India, Pakisbn and Cejlon, like the older 
members of the Commonwealth, have all adhered closely to the 
British model in this respect. In the constitirtioni of all three 
countries tlie Cabinet is a committee of the legislature, and is 
usually composed of the leading members of the mafoiity party. 
The formal head of tire state nonnaDy acts on the advice of his 
ministers and is not tl'e active leader of the executive. The min- 
isters must be memben of, and must supported by a jna/on'ty 
xn, PatUament. In such a system power is entrusted to the Cabinet, 
and cffectis« decision on all questions is in their hands to a far 
greater extent than it ever is in the Itands of the President or his 
Cabinet in the United States system. It is quite true that the 
grant of power to Prime Minister and Cabinet is re\-ocabIe if the 
legislature feels sufficiently dissatisfied with them, but this hap- 
pens comparatively rarely. It is of great assistance in evoking steady 
support from the legislature that the head of state possesses the 
power to dissoh’C the legislature (or at any rate the lower ftouse, 
as in India and Ceylon) before its normal term has e-xpired, and 
in the British system wnH nonnally exercise this right when asked 
by his Prime Minister to do so— thus holding over the heads of 
recalcitrant members the threat of the expense and uncertainty of 
an election, Tin's strongly reinforces party discipline and prevents 
frivolous votes against the government. 

The power of formulating fore^ policy is perhaps ci en more 
concentrated than this outline of the anistitutional position would 
suggest. Foreign policy has always, with good reason, been looked 
upon as the highest and innermost function of goiernmcnt, the 
arcana imperii. And nowhere in the democratic stales of the mod- 
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cm world has “fhc tradition handed down from the age of absolwfe 
monarchy that the conduct of foreign relations is largely execu- 
tive," in Quincy Wright’s words,** been maintained to a greater 
degree than in the British political system. Tliat sj-slcm is, after 
all, at bottom a modification by cs-olution of what was originally 
a TOpl executive, and still is that in form. 

The general assumption of the British system is that thac is a 
responsibility in the hands of Prime Minister and Cabinet for the 
conduct of foreign policy. It is their business to see that the realm 
tabes tio harm. Tlieir responsibility is a conditional tnist, and 
thej' must answer for their conduct of it to Parliament and, 
eventually, to the clectoralc. Tlicy would be obviously foolish 
to do anything widely out of line with the general trend of Ihinb- 
ing in Parliament or in the country. Nc\-ci1hcless, granting these 
limitations, the shaping of policy is conceived as their function. 
Their initiatives will be supported, the game will be (within 
limits) left in their hands. They will not be subject from day to 
day to a microscopic examination and criticism of their actions 
by public opinion and other bodies in the government, rivals or 
coadjutots in the framing of policy. 

Tins is the British s)-stcm; the essence of it is present also in the 
cases of India, Pakistan, and Cc)lon. If one looks at the monu- 
mental Commentar}’ on (he Constitution of India of D. D. Basu, 
or Gledhill's work on the same subject, or Jennings and Tambiah 
on the constitution of Ceylon,’* one will find little or nothing 
about the machinery for the making of foreign policy. This evi- 
dence, though negative, is most revealing. \\Tiat it implies is the 
unquestioned, and perfectly sound, assumption that British pro- 
cedure is insatiably followed in practice. Of formal constitutional 
factors operating on foreign policy there are practically none be- 

IS Quinqr Wright, The Study of iDtmufaonal Relations (New Yotl:, 1955 )’ 
p. 17s. 

1* Durga Das Basu. CDramcntary on the Constitution of India (Calcutta. 
2nd cd.. 1951). 103* pp. Alan GledhiH.TiK Republic of India: The De\-elop- 
ment of its Laws and Constitution (London, 1951). Sir Ivor Jennings and 
H. Tambiah. The Dominion of Oeyton: The Development of its Laws 
and Constituhon (London, 1952). 
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yond the responsibility of the ^binet and the ultimate control of 
the legislature based on the power of the purse. There is no 
equivalent in any of these countries to the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee or the House’s Foreign Affairs Committee in 
the United States, hfr. Nehru was aslced in Parliament on 'fane 
12, 1952, whether he proposed to ha%'C a parliamentary committee 
on foreign policy, but he did not- loot with favor on tlie sug- 
gestion.^® Nor, in these countries, is there any multiplicity of 
agencies dealing with foreign relations. In each-of them one foreign 
office, under whatei-er name, handles cs-erything in tlut category. 
Centralization of the direction of fotcign policy goes furtlier. In 
India, in the whole time since independence, Mr. Nehru has been 
both Prime Minister and Minister for External Affaits. Tlierc is 
no constitutional necessity for this, but Nehru has obviously 
chosen tlie dual role because of his great interest in foreign policy. 
In Pakistan tlie same situation prevailed from October, 195.^. 
when Sit Zahullah Khan, Foreign Ministet’up to that time, be- 
came 3 judge of the International Court of Justice, until the 
appointment in September, 2955, of Mr. Ham/dul JIaq Choud- 
huty. In Ceylon the identity of prime minister and foreign min- 
ister is laid down in the constitution.** 

The cardinal fact, then, in regard to foreign policy fonnation 
in India, Pakistan, and C^Ion is the predominance of the execu- 
tive. Since this is so, and since these countries have in fact had 
very short histories as independent entities, the influence of a few 
personalities oser their foreign policy has been overwhelming. In 
India it would not be quite true, but it would be seiy nearly 
true, to Say that foreign policy has been Nehru’s policy. 'There 

s«Ndiru said. It hit been asVed "whether the Standing Committee of Ihe 
Ministry cl Extcnal Affairj waj going to be ceastitvttd. Wc! 5 , Standing Coro 
inittees V.CIC constituted in the (Od Bntish dap in a peculiar way and for a 
^3«ja} pirrpoje. They rene no useful purpose nO)r.’' Jsa-ahsrh} Hthru's 
SpeecJiei 1949-1953 (Delhi, >9<a).p. «i. 

« ‘'The Prime Af/nistor thnil be m charge of the Af/niitry of Defence and 
Cstemal Adairs and shall administer Ihe matters rebting to that Minisliy in 
addition to such other matten as he may Artermiae to retain In his charge." 
MansCTgh, Documents, p. 739. 
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Ihc Prime Minister is fundamentally in liarmony with his coun- 
trymen. He represents and xmees their consensus. His brilliance 
and fluency as a speaker is such that he has alwaj-s been able to 
overwhelm the few questioning \-oiccs that arc raiswl in Parliament 
from lime to time. Wnle the Indian Prime Minister makes up 
his own mind, it is noteworthy tliat he relies to a considerable 
extent on the advice tendered by a small inner circle of intimates. 
Among these may be mentioned liiss/stcr, ^^fs. Pandit (prominent 
as an Indian ambassador abroad); the late Sir Bcnegal Ran, for 
scxxral jxars India's chief representative at the United Nations; 
the late Sir Girja Sliankar ^jpai; Sir Sarxepalli Radhaktislman; 
K. M. Panikkar; and V, K. Krishna Mcnon. Bajpai (like the great 
majority of the most prominent men in India, Pakistan, and 
Cej'lan at the present time) had an English education, being a 
scholar of Merlon College, Oxford. Tlic foreign office of India 
h in a large degree his aealion. He was one of the first Indian 
representatives abroad, as AgenlGeneral In Washington 1941- 
1^7. He then became Seactary-Gcncral (i.c., permanent head) 
of Uie Ministr}' of External Affairs, holding that central post in 
the formative period From independence until he became Gov- 
ernor of Bombay in 1955. Radhakrislman, of the same generation 
as Bajpai, went into diplomacy after an amdemic career that in- 
cluded an Oxford chair. From J949 to 1952 he nas Indian am- 
bassador in Moscow; since then he has been \'ice-Piesident of 
India. Panikkar and Krishna Menon are both jounger men uho'^e 
inBuence with the Prime Minister seems to have been growing in 
recent years. Panikkar, an extremely able and prolific author of 
scholarly works in history- and politics, has had a \-aried career 
which has included a period as Dcw,^n (Prime Minister) to the 
Maharaja of Bikaner, and ambassador to Nationalist, and after- 
wards to Communist, Cliina. His later wTitings stress the themes 
of former European exploitation and contemporary Asian renas- 
cence that are popular w-ith the “neutralist” intelligentsia to whom 
he addresses himself. Krishna hlenon leans over backwards in the 
effort to be fair to the Communist world. He spent the nineteen- 
thirties as a left-wing intellectual in London and was for seseral 
j ears a member of the bmoogh council of St. Pancras. He returned 
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to London as High Gomnussioner for India in 1947, mnaining 
until 1952. In lecent jears he has fnlfiilcd important functions as 
Indian reprcsentatne to the United Nations and as roving am- 
bassador. His magnetic personality and fluency of speech make 
him an effective representative. In what direction liis influence is 
welded is difficult to determine. Many of bis uttCTances arc un- 
friendly to the ^^'est, jtt some have seen in him 3 restraining 
influence on Nehru. He has not expressed himself as being against 
the Commonwealth connection. 

In Pakistan there is only one nanje that need be mentioned in 
addition to those of the Prime Ministers and Gotemors General— 
that of Chaudri Sir Muhammad TafiulUh Khan, who w as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations from December, 
1947, until October, 1954. He was of the first importance in 
sliaping Pakistan’s pohc5- during all the early jean of independ- 
ence. Educated in London, at King’s College and Lincoln’s Inn, 
Zafrulbh Khan was leader of the Indian delegation to the League 
of Nations in 19^9. He became India's Agent Gcneral in China in 
1942, and v.'as leader of the Pakisbn delegation to the United 
Nations from 1947 to ]9>i, pleading her cause bnlliantly in the 
audal debates on Kashmir. He made an excellent foreign minister, 
vigorous jet temperate in his views; his elevation to the Inter- 
national ^urt of Justice in 1954, ^n honor to his counttj’, 
was also a loss. In Ceylon, foreign policy has so far interested few 
statesmen. Policy from 1953 to jpjfi was dominated by the Prime 
Minister, Sir John Kotelawab— English educated, of a sincerity 
bordering on tactlessness; a “bonny fighter.” He had a strong per- 
sonal antipathy to communism, not on economic grounds but 
because it is unpatriotic— a threat of foreign tlomination. His suc- 
cessor, Solomon West Ridgeway Dras Baiidaranaike, is difficult so 
far to evaluate. Western educated— he was up at Christ Qiureh, 
Oxford, at the same lime as Sir Anthony Eden— he achieved the 
premiership as the leader of an ant^^\'cstcrn coalition. His views 
arc not fixed and adamantine, as is shown clearly enough by his 
secession from the United National Parly in 1932. Tlicre is some 
reason to suppose tliat he b much less extreme than many of his 
follow crs. 
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The Parliaments and the Parties 
Tlic experience of Western democratic stales suggcsls Ilut the 
cliances of stability arc greatest when Ihcre is a hvo-party system. 
Even more important is the fundamental agreement of thediffaent 
parties on maintaining the constitution and other national institu- 
tions. This alone mal-cs possible a smooth change of gos-emment 
after an electoral rcsene. None of these conditions so far obtains 
completely in India, Pakistan, or Ccjlon. In all of them the part)' 
situation continues to be exceptional. Until recently politics in each 
of these three countries was domiruted by one part)-. This is still 
the case in India. In Pakistan power is in the liands of a coalition 
of two parties, each of which finds its strength in one of the 
parts of the country, an uneasy situation. Cc)'Ion, perhaps, is 
nearest to having achles-cd conditions allowing for a peaceful 
alternation of parties in office, yet pahaps even in Cc)lon there 
is a lack of agreement on fundamentals. 

Neitlier Congress nor the Muslim League is now— that is, in 
conditions of independence— fulfilling its original funcHon. Before 
1947, the justification of the Congress Part)- n-as to oppose the 
British; of the Muslim League, to oppose the Congress Part)’. Ii» 
the gentler atmosphere of Ceylon the same situation existed, 
though less harsh: the United National Part)’ had considerable 
experience of governing before in 1948 it took os’cr in independ- 
ence. Since all these parties focused within themselves the aspira- 
tions which led to the achievement of independence, it would 
naturally take many )-ears before there could exist rival parties of 
any importance or, consequently, any prospect of smooth alterna- 
tion of gos’cnunents of different parties. 

In India there is a la^e numlm of parties, but only a fen- ate 
worthy of mention. In the only election so far, held in the winter 
of i95i-52, Congress obtained an overwhelming majority, with 563 
of 4^ elective seats. The Corrununists and allied parties were 
next, with 27 seats, though they were not next in voting strength. 
That place was held by the Socialist Party, which split off from 
Congress in 1948. The Socialist Party secured almost ten million 
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votes— about double the poll of flie Communists— but only 12 
seats. The Kisan Mazdur Praja (Peasants’, Worlcers’, and People’s) 
Party secured lo seats, and has since merged with the Socialists 
to fonn the Praja-Socialist Patty. 'Hie Hindu Mahasabha, the 
fanatic religious group, obtained 4 seats. 

The most formidable threat to Congress is from the Com- 
munists. Tlieir strength is greatest in the south of India. In the 
central legislature they create as always, a disturbance dispro- 
portionate to their small numbers. They have no loyalty to the 
constitution or to the dcmocraUc process, and should they e\’er 
succeed Congress in power it would, of coune, mean a new form 
of government, not a mere change of parties. In domestic politics 
they have been active in support of tlic reanangement of state 
boundaries according to linguistic divisions, because this would 
tend to destroy national unity. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
their advent in power would also imply a revolution in foreign 
policy; but, indeed, this is hardly less true of the other parties 
mentioned. Tire Praja-Socialist Patty and tlie Hindu Mahasabha 
ahTe would repudiate the Commonwealth connection. The former 
would pursue a policy much less friendly to the West and much 
more so to Russia. The btter wonid pro^bly embark on war with 
Pakistan. 

Tlrese, however, arc remote contingencies. In practice, discus- 
sions on alternative foreign policies arc discussions not between 
parties but within the dominant parly. The Congress Party is so 
broad that there ate bound to be conflicting opinions within it. 
Occasionally these differences come to the surface, as for instance 
in 1950, when one of the things distinguishing rival candidates for 
the post of Piesident of Congress was their different attitudes 
toward Pakistan. 

It is not only since 19^7 that Congress has had a foreign policy. 
Since the fMily was the heir apparent of British power in India, it 
had long looked abroad and proclaimed opinions on the world 
scene— though certainly such matters were not its pnriury interest. 
Congress established a "Foreign Dqwrtincnt" m 1925 as a research 
and policy-recommending body, and this svas reorganized in 1936 
with a view to maintaining contacts with other bodies abroad 
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having similar purposes. At Congress meeliiigs resolutions on for- 
eign affairs were passed on such themes as the following; congratu- 
lations to other colonial countries on approach to, or achievement 
of, independence: friendship with Oiina; sympathy for, and ad- 
miration of, the Communist experiment in Russia; opposition to 
imperialism and ''imperialist war.” One could trace a long scries 
of such resolutions which would show a liigh degree of consistency 
with present Indian foreign policy. The meeting of Congress at 
Jaipur in 1948, just after independence, proclaimed an intention 
which has, in fact, been followed when it resolved that “The for- 
eign policy of India must necessarily be based on the principles 
that have guided the Congress in past years." 

In Pakistan the dominance of the Muslim League was complete 
until the East Pakistan elections of 1954 showed that it had com- 
pletely lost its hold there. In the nerv Constituent Assembly 
elected in June, 1935, in the first general election since 1946, the 
League gained 33 out of 80 scats.” Tire United Front gained 15 
and the Awami (People’s) League 12: oIIict parlies were of no 
significance. Tlie Muslim League thus had only a plurality, not a 
clear majority. Moreover, only one of its seals was in East Pakistan, 
though in West Pakistan it gained 24 out of 32 elective seats, and 
the two rival patties gained none. 'Tlie bek of a clear majority com- 
bined with the necessity of concilbting opinion in East Pakistan 
meant the end of the Muslim League’s monopoly of power, though 
it remained the leading party. Tire two governments which hare 
subsequently held office have been combinations of the Muslim 
League, the dominant party in West Pakistan, with one or other 
of the two leading parties of East Pakistan— the United Front, led 
by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. and the Awami (People’s) League, 
led by Mr. H. S. Suhrawaidy. Chaudri Mohammed All’s gorem- 
ment of August 1955 to September 1956 was a case of the fomier 
of the two alternatives; the successor government, Mr. Suhia 
wardy’s, is of course the alternative \-ariation. The changes in the 
party complexion of the gwemment have made little or no differ 

22 The dcction, like the oii^nal dcction of 1946, an indirect one. the 
electors bring the members ot the State legislatures, whose ow-n mandate m 
West Pakistan was by this time nine years old. 
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cnce in Pakistan's foreign policj', which seems to be determined 
lasi'cally by the country's feeling of need for external support. Tlic 
United Front is a combination of Icftisii parties. 71 ic Awami 
League, formerly known ss Die Jinnali Awami League, is a splintef 
party that was formed of seceders from the Muslim League led by 
Mr. Subrawardy, and it claimed to interpret more fjitbfully than 
tlic Muslim League the political testament of ^f^. Jinnali. It lias 
bad some small body of opinion in its favar in West Pakistan, but 
its main .source of support is in the eastern part of tbe country'. 
One of tbc Gtst acts of Mr. Suhranardy as Prime Minister was to 
make it clear that there wonld be no major cliangc in foreign 
policy and tlul bis country would stand by its intanational com- 
initincnfs. In a broadcast on September 12 he said. "We must 
abide by our plerlged word and agrc«nents. Let it be understood 
that we mean what we say and that onr word is our bond/' Conti- 
nuity of foreign policy w-as aho indicated by the fact that the new 
Foreign Minister, Malik M. F. K. Noon, is a member of the 
Muslim League. 

In Ceylon, until tbc spring of i95<5. there was only one party 
worthy of nJcntion~Sir John K'otelawola’s United National Party’. 
The party had more Ilian maintained itself in the general election 
of 2952, gaining 54 of the 95 elective seals and, with the support 
of independents, controlling Uitce-spiaTlcis of tbc lower liousc. In 
1956 Sir John decided to hold a general election, eighteen months 
earlier than was necessary, on the issue of replacing English by 
Sinhalese as the national bnguage. In this he was reversing Jns 
earlier attitude that there should be ccjuality of status between 
Sinlialcse and 'Pamil, the language of the Indian and Indian- 
descended minority. Tlic light rapors of Sinhalese nationalism 
which Sir /ohn himself had fanned rose rapidly to gale force and 
blew him and his party out of office. Nationalist sentiment was 
exploited by tbc newly formed and somewhat aiporplious coalition 
of opposition parties, which campaigned under tlic name of the 
Mahanfana Efcsath Peramona (Peoples United Front) and under 
the leadership of S. ^V. R. D. Bandaranaikc. Bandaranaile had 
been a member of the United National Party, and indeed a Cabi- 
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net member as Minister for Health and Local Gm’emment, from 

1947 unto in 1952 he resigned to lead the opposition. 

Tlie People’s United Front coalition comprises the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, the Lanka Sama Samaj (Trotskjist) Part}', the 
An-Ce}'lon Bhasa Peramuna, and a group of independents. In the 
election it appealed to the nationalist, Buddhist, anti-Christian, 
anti-Western feeling in the island, in which appeal it n-as pos\-er- 
fully aided, indeed ssvept to ^ctoiy, by the efforts of the Buddhist 
monks. 

Of the elective seats the People’s United Front secured 51; the 
United National Party was left with only 8, The policy of &e new 
government is as yet difficult to define with precision. It had cam- 
paigned on promises of expelling the British bases from the island; 
of awiding any links with the Western powers and seeking instead 
a complete neutnllt}-, of nationalizing the great lea plantations. 
But some elements inside the coalition are much more extreme 
than others; and, while it is certain that the new go\emmenl is 
much more leftish and neutralist than was the United National 
Part}', it is by no means certain that its election program uill be 
carried out in its full rigor.*® 


The Foreign Offices and Foreign Services 
In all countries with highly dcs-cloped administratiA-c sj’stcms 
the influence on foreign policy foimation of the ci\Tl ser%ants who 
man the missions abroad and staff the foreign office in the capital 
tends, on account of their permanence, experience, and their role 
as information gatherers and interpreters, to be s’ci)- considerable. 
This is as much the case in India, ftikislan, and Ce)lon as else- 
where. 

In creating Uiese sersaccs the three countries has-e had to om- 
come enormous djfficuUies, fint, in the field of personnel and. 
second, in finance. 'The cost of maintaining missions abroad in a 
large number of capitals is very great. For this reason, none of 
these three countries has a fotdgn sen-ice on the scale of the major 
»S«aly> page .^Si. 
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WesJcm states. India comes neatest to it. llic Indbn Prime Min- 
ister Iras all along laid great stress on flic creation of an adequate 
foreign scis-ice. Speaking in iJic Constituent Assemblyon March S, 
J9.j9, lie said; 

I am told, sometimes, t)>at I liavc some bind of bee in ray bonnet; 
that I foiget the trouble in India . . . and that f tliinfc only of sending 
amb.'madors from TimhuklH to Peru. ... If mc do not go out and ba\e 
ntir foreign esublisbments. somebody uill have to look after our inter, 
csts. \Vho is tliat somebocKr Ate we going to ask England to loot after 
our foreign interests in ntlrcr countries as Pakistan has done in many 
countries? Is that the type of Independence tliat we imagine? \Vliat 
does indqKndenec consist of? It consists fundamentally and basically 
of lofcign reljf/onj. Tbat is the test of indcpcmlcnce. All else is local 
autonomy.** 

llie foreign service of Pakistan is a considerable way behind that 
of India in scale of organization, while that of Ceylon really docs 
not attempt to compete with the wt expenses under this liead of 
the larger powers. We may therefore treat India’s foreign service 
as a kind of niodel to which those of Pakistan and Ceylon approxh 
mate. The problems tliat all three countries faced in building up 
a foreign service, and the kind of solutions adopted, have had much 
in common- 

India 

Some decades before indqiendencc India, as by fat the brgest 
and most important of British possessions oveneas, had come, in a 
someivhat anomalous way, to hare an international eristcnec. India 
vras separately leptcsentcd at Versailles in jpsp by two Indians, 
LordSinlta of Raipur** and tlicMahaiajaof Bikaner. She signed the 
Treaty of Versailles and became a clutter member of the League 
of Nations.*" She also foined the United Nations at its foundation. 

** Indqwudence anJ Ailer; Speeches of piwaharhl Nehru (jg.j6'i949) 
(Delhi, igjg). p- stj. 

*11 Ijitd Siijia ol llaiput was live oiUy Indbn ever lo be devated to the House 
of Lordl At least two Indians, however, Messrs. Dadabhai NaoiO]i and SaVbt- 
vsb, luse brra elected to the British Home of Commons. 

An anonu!}-; but less so than the charter membership in the United 
Nations of B)cJ<jn«na and the Ukratoe: 
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mo slic Iiatl a High Commissioner in London, though his 
j'fVs ttcrc mainly commcrciaL M Delhi there was an External 
ncoartmcnt, functioning directly under the Viceroy and 
» Ved bv members of the Indian Political Service, which was 
^^nonsiblc for maintaining British diplomatic representation in 
T wuntrics adjacent to India. TIic proportion of British person- 
in the Political Service was. however, higher than in the purely 
"'tmial services. With the approach of independence, Britain 
'”nctioncd the creation of two quasi-rliplomatic posts manned by 
. .j^piiislicd Indian civil servants, one of whom was appointed 
Arrcrit General for India in Washington in 19^1 and the other in 
amngbiog- \Vlicn independence came, however, there was barely 
jeorc of Indians who had any acquaintance with the problems of 
negotiating with foreign governments.*’ In these circumstances, 
tlic buil<l'"S 0^ adeqiatc foreign sctvacc in a few years has been 
a praiseworthy achievement. 

• Tli« period of emagcncy iccTuitmcnt bsted until 1949; since 
tlicn a permanent system has been jnstitnlcd. The new service 
^■as to man India's diplomatic and consular posts abroad as well 
as the Ministry of External Affairs in New Delhi, and a few posts 
in the Ministry of Commerce. Emergency’ recruitment was from 
three main sources: a few members from the Indian Civil Service 
and rather more from the Indian Political Service; second, young 
iTien of ability recently discharged from the armed forces; a tliird 
calegoiy, the great majorit)', was drawn from business and the 
professions. Hcavj- reemitment from this group was necessary since 
it w-as impossible to liave a service entirely composed of joung 
men, however able, without experience. Since 1949 recruitment 
to the Indian Foreign Service has been made by the Union Public 
Service Commission on the basis of a competitive examination. 
Women are eligible on the same basis as men, though few have 
conie fonvatd. Tlie examination is open to university graduates 
aged 21 to 24. Those appointed, who number about half a dozen 
annually, have a probationary period of three years. They spend a 

• Intewafhml ABaia. \’ol. j, ed. Charles Alcxandto 

nez (Madias, 1952), p. i8. 
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few months at the Administrative Service Training School in 
Delhi; then a year abroad at a foreign university; thereafter, an- 
other year’s training at the Minish}’ in Delhi, ending probably 
with a time as an attachi with a mission abroad. Tire final hurdle 
is a language examinatioir, after which the reciult is a full-fledged ■ 
member of the Foreign Service. Hus is lire regular pattern of 
entry; heads of missions, liowever, are appointed directly by tlie 
Minister either from inside Uic service or from outside it. ; . 

At the head of the Ministry of Extwnal Affairs in Delhi is the 
political chief, the Minister, a povt at this writing held by the 
Prime Minister. He is assisted by a Deputy Minister and two Par- 
liamentary Secretaries; these three are aK Alembcrs of Parliament. 
On the permanent, civil senice, side the head of the organization 
is the Secretaiy-Gencnl; below him arc two Secretaries, called the 
Foreign Secretary and the Commonwealth Secretary. These ate 
officers of ambassadorial rank. Below them are Joint Secretaries in 
charge of Divisions, Deputy Secretaries and Under-Secrclaries. Tire 
total number of career officers in the Ministry is small, approxi- 
mately fifty'. 'Die work of the Ministry is organized in three terri- 
torial Divisions. There is also a Conferences Division dealing with 
the UN and other international bodies, a Historical Division, a 
Protocol Division, an External Publicity Division and an Admin- 
istrath-e Division,-* Thus the allocation of work within the Mui- 
istry follows the normal pattern in being partly territorial and 
partly functional. 

India in 1956 maintains abroad twenty-four embassies, si.\ lega- 
tions, two special missions, five High Commissions in other Com- 
monwealth capitals as well as eight other offices in Commonwealth 
or British colonial territories. There are also about thirty consular 
or commercial posts abroad. Tlicse figures are constantly being in- 
creased, but even so it is clear tliat India lias not so far the finances, 
the personnel, or probably indeed the need, to maintain represen- 
tation in all foreign capitals. In 195a ten of her heads of mission 
were accredited to more than onecourrtry each, some to as many 
as three, Tlie total strength of the Indian Foreign Service is less 

ssjaduit Year Book cf Jii!cnal}oii»tABMr%VBi. J.pp 33, 366 36S. 
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than hvo hundred. Tliis, how«-er, docs not include those filling 
junior and clerical posts in Delhi or abroad. Branch “B” of the 
Foreign Service, recently instituted, tvill comprise this group. 

Pofciston 

In Pakistan all the difficulties cjcperienced by India ha\-e been 
felt, and generally in a more intense form. Emergency recruitment 
was, of course, necessary to supplement the numbers of the mem* 
bers of the Indian Civil and Political Services who opted for 
Pakistan and who were suitable for the work of the Ministry of 
Foreign AfFaiis and Commonwealth Relations and its missions 
abroad. Many more of the British personnel of these seniccs had 
to be Invited to remain for the time being. Recruitment to the 
' united Ci\il Service of Pakistan is made through the Pakistan 
Public Service Commission. There is still a marked shortage in the 
middle and upper brackets of the foreign service and other 
branches*, in consequence, promotion for young men of abilitj* 
has been rapid. Pakistan has not felt able to establish missions 
in as many foreign countries as India has; nevertheless, she has in 
being a foreign service that is effident, zealous, and almost adequate 
to her needs. 

Ceylon 

Ceylon has a limited program of foreign representation and con- 
sequently a small foreign service. Regular recruitment is conducted 
by the Ceylon Public Service Commission. Cej’lon's application 
for membership of the United Nations was veto^ by Russia until 
1955. She therefore until 1956 did not recognize diplomatically 
any Communist government. Ceylon maintains diplomatic repre- 
sentation only in London, Washington, New Delhi, Karachi, 
Rangoon, Canberra, Tokyo, Rome, and Jakarta. Tlie services of 
United Kingdom embassies and consulates are freely available to 
her wherever she wishes to make use of them and she has found 
this arrangement entirely satisfiactorv*. The reports of Cejdon's rep- 
resentatixes are supplemented 1^’ the information supplied by the 
United Kingdom Foreign Office and distributed to all Common- 
wealth governments by the Comrrmnwealth Relations Office. 
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Policy Areas 

Infro-CommOrtwea/fh R«Io>/ons 

We liave discussed the badcground of Indian, Pakistani, and 
Ceylonese policies, and the political and administrative structures 
by which present policy is framed. It remains to outline briefly 
some of tlie t)pical policies which have been the outcome of these 
sarious forces. Relations of India, Pakistan and Ceylon within the 
Commonu'ealth may be divtded.into relations with the center, that 
is, with the United Kingdom, and relations with Commonwealth 
members other than the United Kingdom. The former have been 
very satisfactory. Since these coiinities gained independence Britain 
has handled her relations with them skillfully, tactfully, and ivilh 
understanding. The relations of the three countries with one 
another and with South Africa (the only other Commonwealtli 
member with which they have important dalings) have been 
much less satisfactory, 

Tire most important step in relations with the center has been 
the decision on India's part to continue membership tn the Com- 
monwealth es'cn as a republic; and the readiness of the other 
membcrs'to accept this. On April 27, 1949, at the end of a meeting 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, a historic declaration was 
issued which included the following words: 

The Govemmeirts of the United Kingdom, Caruda, Australia, New 
Zcabnd, South Africa. India, Palistan and Ceylon, whose countries arc 
united as hfembers of the British Commonwealth of Nations and owe 
a common alleglincc to the Crown, which is also the s>'mhol of their 
free association, ha\c considered the impending constitutional changes 
in India. 

The Government of India have infonned the other Governments of 
the Commonwealth of the intention of the Indian people that under 
the new' constitution which » about to be adopted India shall become 
a sovereign independent repnbfic. Tli«_ Government of India have how- 
ever declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full member- 
ship of Uic Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of TIic King 
as the symbol of the free assodalioo of its independent member nations 
and as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 
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The Governments of the other countries of tlic Commonwealth, the 
basis of whose membcnhip of the Commonwealth is not hereby 
changed, accept and rccogniae India’s continuing membership m ac- 
cordance with the terms of this declaration.” 

There was some resentment in Pakistan that India should have 
been accorded this new and unique status, and Pakistan was no 
doubt thereby pushed in .the direction of a republicanism that 
otherwise she might not have regarded as an essential feature of 
her polity. On February .4. 1955. at the conclusion of another 
Commonwealth Prime Ministcn meeting, an announcement was 
made, closely parallel in bnguage to that just quoted, the gist of 
which was that in the near future Pakistan would adopt a republi- 
can constitution, but that she desired to continue her full member- 
ship of the Commonw ealth of Nations and to recognize the Queen 
as llcad of the Commonwealth; and that the other members rec- 
ognized her continuing membership on this basis. Pakistan’s mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth assumed the same fonn as India's 
on Match 23, 1956, when her new .republican constitution became 
effeclisc. 

Ceylon was therefore left as the only Asian member of the 
Commonwealth retaining the monarchy; but not, probably, fof 
long. The communique issued at the end of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Meeting of June ey-July 6, 1956, stated that 
“During the course of the hfeeting. the Prime Minister of Ceylon 
{Mr. Bandaranaike] stated that, in accordance with their declared 
policy, the Ceylon Government proposed to introduce in due 
course a republican constitution for Ceylon." But Ceylon wished 
to remain a member of the Commonwealth; and the other Pnme 
Ministers expressed their agreement to this. 

in consequence, in tlic neat future the distinction between 
those members of the Commonwealth tliat have a substantial pro- 
portion of their population consisting of white people of Bntish 
descent and those in which thu element is negligible in number—* 
the distinction, in other words, between the “old Dominions” of 
Canada, Australia, New.- Zealand, South Africa, on the one side, 
Maiwcfgli, Documenls, p. S46. 
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and the three Asian membcK of the Commonsv'ealth, on tlse 
other— will be paralleied by a dfehnction between those members 
of the Commonwealth possessing a monarchical and those pos- 
sessing a republican form of gmemment. Tliis des-elopment may 
roahe it more difficult for the Commonwealth to perform its func- 
tion as a bridge and harmonizer between the /Vsian-African world 
and (he Europeanized ^^’cstem worfd. 

Tlic change of • gos'cmmenl in Ce3'lon also brought up the 
question of the future of the British bases in the island, and this, 
too. was discussed when Mr. Bandaranailce was in London in July, 
1956. Tlie official announcement of July 6, 1956, seemed to offer 
some possjbiJifj- that, nhik Cej'Jon woufd "tale oier" the bases, 
means would be found to allow Britain to continue to mahe use 
of them. "Tfie discussions,” said the announcement, * 1 ia\c been 
concerned with: 

(a) tlic declared intcntiorr of the Ceylon Cosenunent to make 
available to the United Kingdom Govcromcnl at their request certain 
facilities cnio>'Ed at present in Ceylon (or communications, movements 
and storage, 

(b) the declared intention of the United Kingdom Coserntnent to 
proside assisfatree to the Ceylon Government ... for the expansion, 
development and training of the Ceylon Armed Forces.” 

Representatives of the two governments were to meet in London 
and, bter, Colombo, to make the necessary arrangements, 

7 t WT3uld not be surprisirrg if even the Dandaranailce goverrrmerit 
continued to rely for security to some extent on the United King- 
dom. Ceylon is a very small country, with no armed forces ade- 
quate to defend it. There is no present threat to the island's secu- 
rity, but it is conceivable that some successor to Mr. Nehru might 
be inclined to punue the dreams of "manifest destiny” which are 
sometimes mentioned by Soiilb Indian politicians with their eyes 
on Ceylon and its large Indan minorify. From the United King- 
dom point of view, it is highly dcriiable to ha\ c bases in the island. 
Tlicse complementary needs were the foundation of the two spe- 
cial agreements which accompanied the grant of indqrcndence, the 
Defence and External Affairs Agreements of November, 1947. Tlie 
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fonnet ^^•as an agreement to provide muhial militar)’ assistance, this 
in practice meaning that the United Kingdom would undertake 
the defense of Ceylon in return for the use of naml and air bases 
on it. The latter agreement brought Ceylon within tlie system of 
exchange of information between Commonwealth gos-emments, 
and arranged for the United Kingdom diplomatic representatives 
to act for Ceylon at her request in any country where Ceylon did 
not ha\e representation. It seems probable that the substance of 
these agreements will be continued in some form. 

The most important breaches in intra-Commonwealth harmony 
are the issues between India and South Africa and between India 
and Pakistan. There are also less grievous questions concerning 
India and Ceylon. The issues between India and Paldslan are the 
only ones that might possibly lead to war. The points which has’e 
arisen bebveen India and C^-lon concern the one million Indians 
in Ceylon, and their status and future. Indians arc attracted to 
Ceylon because of its better standard of living— indeed, thej' sbll 
contrive to enter it illegally— but they continue to look to India 
as their home. Ceylon legislaUon has disfranchised them unless 
they definitely opt for Ceylon citizenship, which necessitates fis'C 
year^ residence and other tests. The Ceylonese position is that 
unless so registered they remain citizens of India. The Indian posi- 
tion is that they are citizens of Indb only if so rc^tered with the 
Indian authorities. Under a Ceslon-India agreement of Januarj’, 
1954, facilities for registration were set up, but it has proceeded 
slowly. The Indians in Ceylon prefer to reirrain stateless rather 
than risk deportation to the mainland. 

The issues behveen India and South Africa (which to a lesser 
extent inr-olve the sympathies of Pakistan and Cejlon) concern 
the long-standing question of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa. Recent Icgislatian by Nationalist governments in South 
Africa launching the policy of Apartheid has exacerbated the ques- 
tion. It touches India to the quick because it turns on the whole 
raalter of discrimination on grounds of color. India ceased to have 
diplomatic relations with South Abica in 1951, and in the same 
year tried to bring economic pressure to bear; in which mov e, how'- 
eser, she vras wol seeemded by PaVartan. India has repeatedly 
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brought up the matter in the United Nations, but w-ith little 
effect. It is difBcult to foresee any lessening of this tension. India 
is not hkcly to give up her interest in persons of Indian descent in 
South Africa, nor to cease to resent discrimination such as the 
South African government exeicis«. The South African gosem* 
ment, at the same time, is intensifymg its policy. 

Of the several disputes between India and Pakistan two are 
especially serious; that about the Punjab rivers and the Kashmir 
issue. Tire question of tlie rivers concerns the Indus and its five 
tributaries on which the thirsty land of West Pakistan depends 
for water. Of the tributaries three— the Ravi, the Beas, and the 
Sutlej— are liable, owing to the frontiers drawn for the West 
Punjab at partition, to have substantia] parts of their waters 
diverted in Indian territory, and it is the Pakistan cbim that this 
has been happening and will happen to an.increasing extent when 
certain nw^ now in censlrucrion by India are completed. A solu- 
tion is possible, since it would be practicable for Pakistan to obtain 
all the water she needs from the Indus itself, which is entirely 
m'thin Pakistan temtory. Tha would, horvever, requiro a large 
expenditure for new caoats and other works. The World Dank has 
been interested in facilitating a solution along these lines and, 
provided India can avoid giving fresh reasons for alarm in the 
meantime, it is likely that there will be 3 slackening of tension on 
this question. 

Tlie Kashmir imbroglio gives no equal promise of an easy reso- 
lution. Of this exceedingly complicated question, a running sore 
in the relations of India and Pakistan for almost a decade, it is 
impossible to give a foil account here. Tlic Maharaja, 3 Hindu 
though four-fifths of his four roilhon subjects were Muslim, could 
not decide in 1947 which Dominion to join. He had a freer choice 
than most of the prince^ since he lad frontiers with both, and a 
definite decision for cither before Angust 1 5, 1947, would probably 
have been decisive.*'’ On August 15 he made a "Standstill Agree- 
ment" with Pakistan. Concunently the persecution of Mudims 
in the slate led to a rebellion in Pooncli, in western Kashmir, and 

For a dcfiniHvc account of ihc I^hmir ^vicstion see Josef KoTbcl, Djnger 
III Kashmir (Piinccton, 1954}. 
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the setting up there of the Azad (Free) Kashmir go\ernment, 
which has maintained itself to the prcsent.‘Tlie reports of perse- 
cutions of Muslims led to an incursion into the state at the end of 
October by North-West Frontier tribesmen from that province, 
and also from Afghanistan. India maintains that this ins-asion tooJc 
place with the help of the Pakistan authorities. It is more likely 
that in the then rudimentary state of the Pakistani Army thc)‘ 
would have been quite unable to prc\-ent what the Pathan tribes- 
men regarded as a jehad, a holy war. The tribesmen nearly reached 
Srinagar. Tlie Maharaja sased himself only by acceding to India 
on October 26. Indian troops were flown in and were able to sa\'C 
Srinagar and to regain possession of most of the s-ale of I^shmir, 
the only fertile and reasonably horizontal part of the state. In 
accepting the accession, Mountbalten said that it must be con- 
firmed by a refetcndum later. Nehru repeated this on November 8. 
He added, howes’cr, that invaders must be cleared from the terri- 
tory first. To Pakistan this means that the plebiscite will be held 
under Indian supervision and control. This is one of the irrecon- 
cilable differences of attitude that still remain. 

In January, 1948, India took the issue before the UN Security 
Council. Sir Zafrullah Khan’s counterattack brought up the issue 
of Junagadh and alleged that India had not really accepted the 
existence of Pakistan. In April the UN set up a commission to 
visit Kashmir and exercise its good ofiGccs. In the spring of 1948 
Pakistan regular forces began to assist the tribesmen, and a curious 
and limited war began which was brought to an end on Januar)’ 1, 
1949, when a cease-fire was arranged by the commanders in chief 
of India and Pakistan— both then still British. Essentially, at this 
point there began a deadlock which has persisted ever since. Dis- 
cussion still centers round the prindples adopted in the UN reso- 
lutions of August 13, 1948, and Janvary 3, 1949; that there should 
be, first, a “truce” period in which would take place the with- 
drawal first of the Pakistan troops and then of Indian troops except 
those necessary for the maintenance of order; second, a “plebis- 
cite” period when the future of the state would be settled "tlirough 
the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite.” In 
theory both sides accept this outline of pioc^ure-, in practice there 
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have been enough obJeclfOiK on >*311011$ points, chiefly from the 
Indian side, to prevent any progress. In 19^9 Admiral Chester 
Nimitz (V.S.) was appointol to be plebiscite administrator, but 
neither the mission of Sir 0 »>cn I>uon (Australia), in 1950, nor 
that of Dr. Frank Graham (United States), 1951-1953. lias created 
conditions in which he could fulfill his functions. Meanwhile, 
Kashmir has been more and more brought effectively into integra- 
tion with India, and tiuis India’s dunces in any eventual plebiscite 
enhanced year by year. 

Tlie issue is a great one for both India and Pakistan. It h not 
only a matter of possessing that state which Nehru, whose ances- 
tors came thence, once compered to “some supreme))' Ixauti/ul 
woman,’’** it also involves the principles on which the two states 
base their existence. For Pakistan, I^shmir seems essential because 
it is a Muslim state contiguous with Pakistan. For India, posses- 
sion of Kashmir w ith its Mvislim population would reinforce tlie 
thesis that India is not a communal state. It is difficult to see how 
the Issue can be compromised. The only likely solution Is reluctant 
acceptance by both parties of wlaf lias been the situation since 
19^9. In any case, apart from the Vale of Kaslimir, this would be 
consistent with the religions division of the population in tlie 
various parts of the state, which has no intrinsic unity. East 
Ladakh, with its Buddltists, would go to India. Cilgit, Ilunza, 
and Baltistan would remam with Pakistan, as also would Poonch. 
Jammu province could be divided. Tliis would mean, of course, 
that the ^'alc of Kashmir, the pearl of flic whole state, ivoitld 
remain to India; but there seems little liope of prying loose India’s 
hold th«c without war. 

Ofher Foreign-Poliey Areas 

• The main feature of India’s Iordan policy in regard to flic rest 
of the world has been, as is well kaiown. "nonalignmcnt,” the 
refusal to become a memlscr of any power blocs. India has deliber- 
ately not become a member either of the democratic or of the 
Communist grouping. ' Oui general approach has been, as fat as 
possible, one of non-interference in the various conflicts in other 

a» Nehru. The Unitv 0/ Imh-i (New YorV. p ssj. 
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parts of the world.”*- At the same lime, this polic)' is not regarded 
cither as one of neutralism or as being purely negative. To admit 
the charge of “neutralism" would be to concede the existence of 
the division of the world into two camps, the xery condition which 
India deplores and seehs, so far as possible, to avoid. “I have often 
ventured to point out, in this House, that the policy we were 
pursuing was not merely neutral or passive or ncgathe hut that 
it was a policy which flowed from our historical as well as our 
recent past.”*® Nehru, howe\er, has not welcomed the suggestion 
that India become the nucleus of a “third bloc.” He prefers to put 
it, rather, that India aims at creating an "area of peace.” 

The refusal to join any bloc, combined with the dislike of 
“imperialism” whcreser it shows its head, has not, curiously 
enough, resulted in any animosity to Britain. For India, as for 
much of Asian opinion, the United Stales is the new standard- 
bearer of imperialism, and it is toward her that suspicion is 
directed. These attitudes, howes’er, have not presented the accept- 
ance of American economic aid.** 

The attempt to aeate goodwill in international relations has 
been given a practical and visible fonn in the visits exchanged by 
Nehru and the Russian, Chinese, and Yugoslav leaders, in 1954- 
1956, and also by the diplomatic endeavors of his right-hand man, 
Krishna Menon, to huild a bridge between Russia and China, on 
the one side, and the United States and Britain, on the other. 
These middleman’s efforts may often seem to Western opinion to 
go rather far in making vetlral gestures toward the Communist 
w'orld— politenesses which arc seldom directed toward the United 
States. This can easily be explained, however, as the outcome of 
Nehru s realistic appreciation of the situation. Impoliteness toward 
tlie Communists may be dangerous. Toward the United Stales, 


»* The total amount of grants and credits to India and Pakistan in the period 
>945-’954 » as f^ows: India, $175 million; PaVistan. Sioj million. Aid to 
Cc}lon IS tanned by the Battle Act on account of her trade with China; but in 
igjb, before the fall of the Kotdawala govonment, steps were being talcn to 
cireumirmt this proliibition. (Figures from Department of State Publication 
5S01, Near and Middle Eastern Scries 18 (May, 195;). p. 35.) 
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however, it is not. Indeed, de^itc the play tljat Nebni and other 
Indian statesmen make with vattous ideal concepts, doubtless 
sinceiely held, there is htlle or nothing in Indian policj- that is 
not explicable in simple tenns of an eclectic policy based on the 
maintenance of tlie national interest. Where strcngtlr and the firm 
liand are likely to pay off— as toward Pakistan, or Goa, or (earlier) 
toward Hyderabad, or Junapdh, or tbc French enclaves in India— 
Indian policy beks nothing in toughness. Where the strength of 
tJie other party demands that India tread softly, as in lier relations 
with China, she treads softly. She has not tlie military strength to 
figure in Hie quarrels of the great powers, and she wishes these 
disputes to be routed, pbyed down, as far as possible. Kchru him- 
self has conceded the importance of the national interest: 

We may talk about peace and freedom and earnestly mean rvliat we 
say, But in the ultimate analnis, a govcnmicnt functions for the eood 
of the country ft gOTcrot and no gmernmenl dsre do anything wTiich 
in the short or the long run is manifestly to the disadvantage of that 
country.*® 

In internal politics Nehru leab'zes clearly the risk of Communist 
subversion and fights it resolutely. In bordering states where action 
can be successfully taken a^inst Communist inRuenee it is taken 
—as in Nepal. 

Pakistan has a dispute with her ndghbor Afghanistan as well as 
her neighbor India. The issue with Afghanistan arises out of the 
latter's attCTnpt to push a hypothetical new state called "Pashtuni- 
Stan," to be carved out of the Pathan-inhabited bnds of the North- 
West Frontier Province— though not, apparently, out of the equally 
Patlian-inlubited border regions of Afghanistan.*" This is not likely 
to come to pass; meanwhile, however, it has led to attacks on 
Pakistan's missions in Af^ianisUn, and to the mpfiiie of diplo- 
m.itic reblions. 

In her reblions with the broader world, Pakistan since iqjq has 

s*On Dec. J<)47. Independence jml After, p. *05. 

sTaslitun. Tadun. Pjjbfn (tbcvlisipQsc). veatl forms of the same »ord. 
On the manv sbnirdihes of this far from spontaneous agitation, sec J’etes 
Mijsie, Tic Narrow Smite (London. 1955). 
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adopted a notably positive role. She lus chosen her partners, and 
they arc on the democratic side. “I am not a neutral, personally 
or politically,” said Pakistan Prime Minister Mohammed Ali on 
October 15,1954. “Tlie neutral has no mind of his own. God gas’C 
us a mind and we should use it to come to conclusions.”®* Of this 
new decisiveness in Pakistan’s policy there have been three prin- 
cipal instances. On April 2, 1954. Turkey and Pakistan signed an 
agreement for friendly co-operation in i-arious fields, including pos- 
sibly the militan- sphere. TTiis agreement became absorbed in the 
Bagdad Pact, which Pakistan joined in September 1955, and which 
also includes Iraq, Iran, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. On 
May 19, after several months of negotiations, Pakistan and the 
United States signed a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement pro- 
\-iding for United States economic assistance to Pakistan for pur- 
poses of defense. It did not, as at first reported, ptoiade the United 
States with bases in Pakistan; nevertheless, it uas bitterly resented 
In India, which made it the excuse for breaking o 5 current bilateral 
negotiations on Kashmir. Finally, in September 1954, Pakistan 
joined with the United States, the United Kingdom, Australia, 
France, Neiv Zealand, and— in Asia— the Philippines and Thailand 
to create the South-East Asia Treaty Organization, a treaty for col- 
lective defense against both armed attack and internal subversion. 
Pakistan has thus aligned herself with the democratic world by 
joining one of the regional security arrangements which the United 
States has built, and another (the Bagdad Pact) which the United 
States supports, though not as a member. 

Ceylon’s relationship to the world power stru^le is paradoxical. 
Unlike India and PaWstan, she did not until 1956 recognize the 
Communist gen-emment of China. Unlike tliem, however, she has 
a substantial trade with China. Ceylon’s need to import rice and 
China s need of mbber led to the signing of the five-year Rubber- 
Rice Agreement in 195^' whicli China buys rubber from Ceylon 
at a price higber than the world price and sells her rice at less than 
the world price. ’The prices are renegotiated each year. Ceylon has 
not so far joined any anii-Communist alliance, but under Sir John 
sr Nov Yorl: Times, Oct. 16, 
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KotcUwala she was sccring nearer to I’aUstan's alUliide than to 
India's. Tliis trend has hero rcs'ctscd since the rise to Icadaslup 
of S. W. R. O. Randaranaile. 

'I’hoiigh Ceylon’s foreign policy is not of world importance, the 
island has heen prominent of late because of the naming for her 
capital of both the Commonwealth plan for economic aid to 
Hiidcsclopttl countries— -the Colombo Plan— and the concept of 
the “Colombo Pawers.” Tire first meeting of the Colomlw Powers 
—that is, of India, PaVistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indoncsu, tlic 
fn c countries of that part of the world which lud recently anerged 
from cfdonial status— was held at Ceylon’s invitation m Colombo, 
April zS-May z, 195^. Tlie final commiiniqud included the conn- 
genus statanent lliat “Ibc Pfcmicrs disnisscd Commimisin in its 
national and international aspects. Iljcy affinned their failli in 
dcmooacy. and llieit determination to resist interference in the 
affairs' of their countries by citemal Communist, anti-Commiinist 
or other agencies.” 

Another meeting was licld at Bogor. Indonesia, in December, 
On this occasion emerged the idea of lidding a much larger 
gathering— the portentous Afro-Asiau Conference held at Bandung. 
Indonesi.1. on April iS-z^. J955. Tliat Die conference did not go 
on record only with tlic ciyplo-Cmnmunist sentiments expected 
was largely due to the sturdy common sense of Sir John Kotcla* 
wala, who said in a notable speech on April zi that if the con- 
ference was united in its opposition to colonialism it should declare 
its opposition to SoWet colonalom as much as to wesfem impcri-al- 
ism. ■■\^^1^1c, properly eoncciscd, ccxtistcnce is the only altcma- 
the to destruction, the existence of the Cominform, the central 
agency directing all forms of subsenion in Asian countries, makes 
talk of co-existcncc a snare and a delusion.” Back in Colombo on 
April 26 and ty be had to face a p-nrliamcnlary sotc of censure, 
which was easily dc/catccl. At the same time he was reported to 
have said, on the question of rccognbing China, that it called for 
“a policy of tiTJft.7nd see,” and to J»a»c hinted that Ceylon might 
join a defense pact. In all this he x\-as probably far more pro- 
^^'cs^cm than the bulk of public (^nion in the island, as the 
ig;6 general election suggests. 
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Conclusion 

The foreign policies of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are the 
product less of a long national history, as is the case with the coun- 
tries of Europe, than of a long cultural, social, and religious tradi- 
tion which has only recently taken, or taken again, the form of 
independent statehood. The long period of dependent status is 
one of the very important factors in the formation of present-day 
policy. It is natural, therefore, that there should he in these coun- 
tries an ingrained suspicion of the West which it will take long 
years of patience and icstramt to smooth out. This factor is 
strongest in India, least so in Ceylon, but nowhere is it absent. 

Politically, these countries ate organized as democracies, and 
democracies after the British model. Since they have not yet 
evolved any satisfactory party system, however, the question of 
their long-term viabili^ cannot be said to have been answered 
more convincingly tlian by the cautious Scotch verdict of “not 
proven." Even so, their present political condition as practicing 
democracies is a shining example in a region of the svotld where 
democracies ate fe>v. On their ability to maintain their institutions, 
and on the foreign policies which emerge through the working of 
tliese institutions, much will dqjend in the future of South Asia 
and the world. 
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duction available in one volume fa W. Norman Brown, The C/nifcd 
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OrilClAL PUBUCATIONS AND REFERENCE WORKS 

All three governments publish annual or (in the case of 
Pakistan) biennial information volumes which arc indispensable 
sources of political and statistical information. Ibe Indian volume 
is on the largest scale of the three. The most recent in each series 
to appear are: India: A Reference Annual; 1955 (Nesv Delhi, 195?)! 
Pakistan J954-1955 (Karachi, 1955); and Ccj-Ion Year Book 1955 
(Colombo, 1955). The official Parliamentar}' Debates of the three 
countries arc, of course, extremely useful records of discussions of 
foreign policy and other topics; but there are very few libraries in 
sshich they are available. Tlie fortnightly Commonwealtli Surrej'; 
A Record of United Kingdom and Commonrs'calth Affairs, issued 
by the Central Office of Information, London, lists all policj' deci- 
sions affecting any part of the Commonwealth and presides texts 
of communique and important speeches. An extremely compre- 
hensive unofficial reference work is The British Commonwealth 
J956 (London, 1936) , which is a treasur)' of information on a wide 
variety of topics. It also conbms admirable interpretive articles by 
Gerald S. Graham, Nicholas Mansergh, and A. D. Knox. 
CoNsrmmoNS 

Ibc text of The Constitution 0/ India is published by the Go\- 
emment of India Press, New Delhi (1950, with revised editions 
from time to time to cover the latest amendments). The Ministrs’ 
of Law, Government of Paldslan, has just published The Consti- 
tution of the Islamic Republic of Pabstan (Karachi, 1956). The 
constitution of Ccjion, which is not a single document, is most 
conveniently found in Documents and Speeches on British Com- 
monwealth Affairs 1931-1952, ed. Nicholas Mansergh (2 vols.. 
London, 1953). 

COM^,rENTARlES ON CoNSTITUnON^ 

Tlie constitutions of India and Cc)ion have already attracted a 
considerable s olume of scholarly eamination and comment. There 
has not )et been time for thij to be true of the new constitution of 
Pakistan. On the Indian constitution, the lengthiest commentarv 
is Durga Das Basu, Commentary on the Constitution of India 
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(CaiciiUa, 1952) . Ilie atiflior nulces many comparisons wilh con- 
sJifufional law and usage in other coimhies. TIic series of \ohimcs 
The British ComnionnraJth; The Dewhptneii! of its Laws attd 
Constitutions (general cd^ George W. Keeton) lias the cscellcnl 
The Republic of /ndia; The Dctclopmciit of its Laws and Consti- 
tution (London, 1951), by Abn'CIcdliill. Tlicrc is also a scries of 
lectures by Sir rwr Jennings. Some Charactcristiw of the Indian 
Constitution (Madras, rgjj). A good treatment in short compass 
is C. K. Alc'candrosvicz, ‘Tlie Indian ConstJtutjon," in The Year 
Bool: of World ^Yflairs, 1953^ (laindon, 1953). Sec also a critical 
examination by R. N. Dannajee, “lire Indian Presidency." The 
Political Quarterly, Janviary-March 1955. On Ceylon, see Jennings 
The Constitution of Ccy/on (London. tQ-iS), and, in the Keeton 
scries. Jennings arrd H, Tambiah, The Doirtinioa of Ccy/on 
(London, 2952). Jennings is thcleashng anlhoiity on Ceylon, as 
well as being a considerable authority on Pakistan and India^ having 
been during i943-t95) i-arioosly comtitutional adiiset to the gov- 
ernments of botti Cej (on and Pakistan, and Vicc-Qianeellor of 
the t/nhersity of Cejlon. Tlie solumc on Pakistan in the Keeton 
series lias not yet appeared. 

CO.MMO.V\VEAfni Rvutions 

The Manscrgli volumes of documents, mentioned above, are 
indispensable. Of the campanion wort by Mansergh, Sun-ey of 
British Commonwealth AHahs, one admirable volume has so far 
appeared: Problems of External Policy, >931-1939. Tlie other prom- 
ised volume is eagerly awaited by all students of Commonwealth 
affairs. Meanwhile, there is illuminating commentary to be found 
in In's essays The Commomvea/th and the A'afions (London, 
J94S), and in his report of the Fifth Unofficial Commonwealth 
Relations Conference. The Mulli-l^cial Commonwealth (London, 
19;;) . Tlie same themes are dealt with in Jennings, The Common- 
wealth in Asia (Oxford, 1951). Jennings on his return from Ceylon 
gaic an interesting series of broadcasts, reprinted in The Listener 
(London); “A Great Experiment in Coi-emment" (Feb jo. 
195;); "Making Self-Government Work” (Feb. 17. 1955), and 
eight articles on the general theme of '‘Self-Goieniment in the 
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Commonwealth,” with particular reference to Asian areas; The 
Listener, July 14-Sept. 1, 1955. A more recent article by Jennings, 
"Crown and Commonwealth in Asia,” International Affairs (Lon- 
don), April 1956, has expressed apprehension about certain recent 
developments. A general sun’cy of Commonwealth questions is to 
be found in H. Duncan Hall, K. C. Wlicare, and Alexander Brady, 
"Tlie British Commonwealth: A Symposium, ".American Political 
Science Review, December 1955. S^c interesting su^estions 
which point in the direction of strengthening the Commonwealth^ 
are to be found in two articles on "The Future of the Common-', 
wealth,” by an eminent member of the present Government of 
India, K. hi. Panikkar, in Manchester Guardian Weekly, June 21 
and 28, 1956. 

India under Barnsn Rule 

Many general histories of India have been published in English. 
,That on the largest scale ts the incomplete co^aperative s\'ork 
The Cambridge History of India (1922-1957), Among the most 
useful ate J. C. Powell-Price, A History of India (London, 1955)' 
and a work in three volumes by three Indian scholan, R. C. Ma* 
jumdar, N. C. Raychaudhuri, and Kalikinkar Datta, An Advanced 
History of India (London, 1946). The standard work on the his- 
tory of British administration is E. J. Thompson and G. T. Gar- 
ratt, The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India (London, 
1954). The completed story is survejed in Sir Percival Griffiths, 
The British Impact on India (London, iqje). Some outstanding 
works of imaginative literature arc still irreplaceable guides to the 
ethos of British India. Such are Rudyard Kipling, Kim (London, 
1901), and E. M. Forster, A Passage to India (London, 1924)- 
Tlie \ oluminous writings of the late Sir Reginald Coupland on the 
problems of India as they appeared in the last years of British rule 
still have value. The onc-volurac edition is The Indian Problem 
(New York, 1944). The trarufec of power is narrated from the 
published documents in E. W. R. Lumby, The Transfer of Poner 
in India 1945-7 (London, 1954). The last stages of the story with 
much fascinating personal detail arc given in diary form by Alan 
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India: Forcicn Poucy 

There is a wide variety of articles, some of which alwaj-s impinge 
upon or deal directly with Indian foreign policy and its formula- 
tion, to be found in The Indian Year Bool: of Jnfemational ABatrs, 
ed. Charles Alcxandrowicz (Madras, annual since 1952). The vol- 
ume for 1955 is the latest to appear so far. J, C. Kundra, Indian 
Foreign Polic)’ 19.^7-54: A Study of Relations t/ic Western 
Bloc (Groningen, 1955), is a careful and unbiased surs'cj', more 
valuable for India’s relations with the United States than for her 
CommonwcalUi relationship. Publications of the Indian Council 
of World Affairs are, of course, worthy of consultation. Two may 
be mentioned particularly: Indian-Amcrican Relations (Bombay, 
1950), digest of the discussions at an Indian-American conference, 
and K. P. Karunaharan, India in World Affairs (New' Yorlc, 1951}* 
A s-aluable article is Tap Zinlan, "Indian Foreign Policj': An 
Interpretation of Attitudes,” World Politics, January, i 9 ? 5 * 
histotical roots of contemporary Indian v-iews are surveyed in The 
Foundations of India's Foreign Policy, Vol, I, iS6o-i882, by 
Bisheshwar Prasad (Calcutta, i9>6). Subsequent volumes'cover- 
ing the more recent periods should be of great interest. The Indian 
High Commissioner in London, V. L. Pandit, expounds current 
policy in “India's Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, April 1956- 
A sympathetic interpretation by an American obsets'er is Chester 
Bowles, “A Fresh Look at Free Asia," Foreign AHairs, October 
1954. A detailed and scathingly unsympathetic analj-sis of the 
\-ie\vs of former ambassador K. M. Panikkai is Guy J. Pauker, 
‘Tanikkarism, the Highest Stage of Opportunism," World Poli- 
h'es, October, 1954. Some indications of Indian public opinion 
may be gathered from Margaret W. Fisher and Joan V. Bondurant, 
Indian Views of Sino-Indian Relations (Berkeley, 1956), in the 
Indian Press Digest Monograph Series. Robert A. Scalapino, 
“ 'Neutralism' in Asia,” American PoL’tical Science Resaew, March, 
1954. is one of the best discussions available of its subject. An 
excellent study of India’s place in world affairs, still s-aluable 
though now sev eral years old, is Werner Levi, Free India in Asia 
(Minneapolis, 1952). In 2955-1956 a Study Group of the Council 
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on Foreign Rcljtions lielcl discussions on foreign polity in India 
with a Study Group of the Indian Council of World Affairs. Tlie 
‘A\'orking Papers” prepared bebre the conference are exceedingly 
discerning, but arc unfortunately not asuilable to the genera! pub- 
lic^ the conference procceditj^, Iioweter, will probably be pub- 
lished. 

PAEtSTAN: Backchoukd 

Wilfred Canlw-ell Smith, Afodem Islam in India (London, 
J94S), is indiJpCTisablc, but needs to be used cautiouslyon account 
of its k{h^ard major premises, lire Joais classiciis on The AfaJi/ng 
of Pakistan is Richard Sj-monds’s booh of that name (London, 
11550; snd ed., 1951). nic best life of the Quaid i-Azam' is Hector 
Bolitho, /iniiafi: Creator of Pakistan (London, 1954), sstilten with 
the approwl and co operation of the Covortment of Pakistan but 
uithout access to Jinnah’s papers, since this was refused by Miss 
Jinnali, his sister; in the circumstances, an e.scellenl book, ’rlucc 
good books on the culture and attitudesof Pakistan: Crescent and 
Green, a miscellany (London. 1955); S. K. rkram and Percu'al 
Spear, cds. The Cultural Ihrilage o( Pakistan (London, rgjdj; 
and Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, The Pakistani Way of Life (London, 
1956). Ian Stephens, I/orncd Afooii (Bloomington, 1955), ghes 
a svinpatlictic account of Pakistan by an Englishman long resident 
in pre-partition India, and former editor of the Calcutta Statesman. 

Paeistan; Intebnai. PoLrrics 

Tliete have been many good articles on Pakistan’s internal difS- 
culties, and some of these axe stili worth consulting; among them 
ate: F. M. Innes, “Tlic Political Outlook in'Pakistan,” PaciHc 
ASairs, December 1955; Ardath W. Burks, “Constitution-Making 
in Pakistan,” Political Science Quarterly, December 195.^; Stanley 
Maron, “Tlie Problem of East Pakistan,” Pacific Affairs, June 1955; 
and FCcith Caltard, “Tlie Political Stability of Pakistan,” Pacific 
Affairs, March 3956- Herbert Feldman, A Constitution forPaldstan 
(Karachi. 1956) is Rot, despite its title, an analysis of the consti- 
tution of Pakistan; it is a round-bj’-round account of the difficulties 
encountered in drafting a oeW constitution, from partition to the 
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eve of the adoption of the constitution in 1956- It is a useful and 
cleaily WTitten suivcj', and still has rclc\-ancc, for the forces which 
made a constitution difficult to frame will continue to interpose 
difficulties in the working of the constitution. 

Pakistan: FowrtCN Policv 

Little of s-alue has been written on the foreign policy of Pakistan 
since it assumed its new orientation and relinquished neutralism. 
Some basic factors arc well stated in the collected speeches of the 
able first Prime Minister of Pakistan: Liaquat Ali Khan, Pakistan, 
Heart of Asia (Cambridge, Mass., i 9 >°)* * 1 ^® diplomatic back- 
ground of the United States-Pakistan treaty is reviewed, as far as 
imown at present, in James W. Spain, "hlililary Assistance for 
Pakistan,” American Political Science Pen’esv, September 1954 * 
Tlie strategic situation of Pakistan is well outlined in William H. 
Hessler, “Pakistan and the Himalaj-as,” United States NasTsI Insli' 
tute Proceedings, August, 1954. 

CEYI.ON 

The articles by Sir Ivor Jennings cited abose under “Common- 
wealth Relations" have a particubt ^lue for Ceylon. See also, by 
the same authority, “Politics in Ccj'lon since 19 S 2 »” Pacific Affairs. 
December 1954. Sir John Kotelaw^la's autobiography. An Asian 
Prime Minister’s Story (London, 1956), has naturally suffered a 
certain loss of interest since the author ceased to be prime minister 
almost at the moment of publication. It also is somesshat thin in 
its account of the Bandung Conference, precisely the topic on 
which one might have hoped it would be- most illuminating. The 
electoral re^ersal of 1956 in Cejlon is so recent that its significance 
lias not yet been assessed adequately in print. See, howesrr, a use 
ful note, “The Unorthodox Left and the Ceylon Elections,” The 
World Todaj’, May 1956. 

OuESTTONS AT IsSUE 

On Kashmir: The two best books on the Kashmir dispute, both 
thorough and unprejudiced, are: Josef Korbel. Danger in Kashmir 
(Princeton, 1954), and Lord Biidwood, Two A^ations and Kashmir 
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(London, 1956). Prcm Nath Bazaz. himself a Kashmiri and a 
icsolutely independent thintcr, has two good bools on flic snlv 
jcct; Th& History of Sirussfi for Fmtloni in Kashmir (New MJii. 
1954) and the slighter Azad Kashmir (Free Kashmir): A Demo- 
cratic Socialist Conception (Lahore, n.d.). AUo worth noting ate 
Michael Brecher, “Kashmir: A Case Study in United Nations 
Mediation,” Paciffc Affairs, September 1955, and Afurray Gtccn. 
“JCishmir, Vallc}' of Indecision,” United States iVacaf Institute 
r/occedings, December »95;. 

The Water Dispute; Tlie intricate question of the Radcliffc 
Award and the subsequent disputes concerning tlic use of the 
water in the rndiis liibutaiies is cicatly set forth in two articles— 
Lord Bifdwood, ‘Tlic Quarrel of the Canals.” /nfemafional Rela- 
Horn (London), October 1954. and F. J. Fowler, “llic ImJo- 
Pikistan Water Dispute,” in The Year Book of World Affairs 
1955 (London, 1955). 

On ‘Tal/ilunistan": This bone of contention in Pakistati'Afglian 
relaftotts h dealt uitli in Tire Implications of TalhtunUtan,”' 
The World Today, September, 1955, illuminated by Peter 
Maj-ne’s travel book, The Narrow Smile (London, 1955). 
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CHAPTER 


THE BACKGROUND OF FOREIGN 
POLICY IN THE FRENCH FOURTH 
REPUBLIC 


A vital factor in any consideration of the foreign policy of France 
is that Frenchmen never forget that their country fs the oldest 
state in continental Europe and has played an important role as a 
Great Pow-cf, eantiaaattsly fronr the D-irk Ages ttp to the Second 
World War. French kings during feudal times had begun to assert 
the poH’cr of tlie monaixli over ll>c barons, and the story of Joan 
of Arc became the basis of a national sentiment. Tlie community 
svas disrupted by the religious conflicts of the Protestant Refonna- 
tion, but after tliis period Ilenti dc Navarre was able to reform and 
strengthen the royal power during his rdgn as Henri IV (1589- 
1610). Henri’s reign ended with his assassination, and his widow 
conferred the direction of theTcalm on one of the greatest of the 
king's ministers in French history, the able and ruthless Cardinal 
Richelieu. Henn's son, Louu XIII, was only nine years old when 
he succeeded to the throne, bat the power of the monarchy was 
increased by tlie industry and skill of Richeheu and of his suc- 
cessor as chief minister, Cardinal hlazan'n. 

Wlien the Grand Monardi, Louis XIV, came to tlie throne of 
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France, ropl authority \vas firmly entrenched and France had prac- 
tically achieved the position of a well-organized and well-adminis- 
tered national state. Royal absolutism, maintained throughout tlie 
whole reign of Louis XIV (1643-1715), established France more 
firmly than eser as one of the great states of Europe. Louis 
benefited from the aid of able and skillful ministers, particularly 
Colbert; but the wars he waged taxed the resources of the kingdom 
even though the successes of his generals made France the dom- 
inant power of the continent. The glittering court he maintained 
at Versailles also became a burden to his people. 

The age of absolute monarchs was waning. It ended suddenly 
and catastrophically in France with the Great Revolution of 1789 - 
In spite of the violence and disorder of the Revolution, the pres- 
tige of France in Europe was enhanced. TTie revolutionary armies 
carried the ne\v doctrines of equality and liberty far beyond the 
old boundaries of the kingdom. Then the force of the Revolution 
fell into the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Napoleonic 
Empire dominated the whole European scene until its military 
success was finally ended at Waterloo. The Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 restored some of the boundaries and political institutions 
of pre-NapoleonIc times, and restored the Bourbon monarchy in 
France itself. 

This Bourbon restoration was followed in 1850 by a Te\-olution 
that resulted in the establishment of a constitutional monarchy 
under Louis Philippe, and for more than a decade there was peace- 
ful economic dcs-clopment. In 1848, res-olutionary mos'cments in 
Europe found expression in France as well as in otlier countries, 
and a republic was established in the rc\’olutionary year; Louis 
Napoleon, a nephcw'of Napoleon Bonaparte, was its President. He 
was able to seize power in 185a and have himself endorsed by a 
plebiscite as Emperor. Napoleon HI, as he called himself, was able 
for some time to make himself a diplomatic force in European 
affairs. His career ended in the crushing defeat of France by Prus- 
sia in 1871, and the Second Empire collapsed. 

The Tliird Republic was established in the midst of the uncer- 
tainty; and confusion which followed this Prussian victory, and the 
constitutional laws under which it functioned were not final!) 
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adopted until 1875. In spite of lliis niauspicioiis beginning, the 
Hcpiihlic \vas able to extend the inDucncc of France. A great jjart 
of the French o\crseas empire ms built up after 1875. Alliances 
were nude with Engbnd and with Russia which enabled France 
to emerge as one cl the » i'etors in World Warl. Frerjch diplomacj" 
after iqi8 w-as primarily concerned «itli security against the power 
of a resu^ent Gcrmjny, and /or many of the jears behstren 1918 
and 1959 France made herself one of the most important states in 
Europe by \itlne of Ific alliances wlitcli were made wnth this pur- 
pose in m'c\v. 

In 1939 France had not billy rccov'CTcd bom the injuries she 
had suffered in W'otld War I. The French birth rate had been 
declining since 1900, and the giat cxccvs of deaths over births 
from J914 to 1918 had created a population deficit which was 
barely balanced by hca\\ immigration and llic annexation of Alsace 
and i/imine. Tlie economic damage ,ind dislocation ol these same 
years liad been very slowly remedied, and socbl policies had been 
mosing slowly also. The equipment of the army was obsolete by 
modern standards, and was unable to withstand the Bhtahrieg 
wliieli bepn in 1940. Tlte defeat of France was complete by June 
1940, and fis-e dark jears of Nati occupation followed. Finally vic- 
tor)' w-as achieved by the United Nations, assisted by the heroic 
efforts of the French underground resistance, and the Fourth Re- 
public b^n its life in 1946. 

This brief snmmarj' of the history of the French nation is de- 
signed to explain some of the attitudes of many Frenchmen today, 
llicy look back on a long history— taught to them in their school 
days— which records the early organization of France as a national 
state. The history sJiows long periods in which llicir country was 
one of the great states of continental Europe— even when strug- 
gling throcigh revolutionary disturhinccs. The Great Reiolufion 
actually contributed to national prestige— it canied the mission of 
equality' and democracy bejorrd the Frcti^ frontiers, ci^en when its 
character changed to that of the Napoleonic dictatorship. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, Napoleon Bonaparte was regarded as 
"a son of the Revolution." Thougli the Third Republic fell in 
J940, it is not surprising that many Frenchmen regard their coun- 
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hy still as a Great Pov,-ei: great in its past prestige and strength in 
Europe, and great also in its “chilizing mission.” 

Tlie defeat of the Third Republic, and the problems of political 
and economic reconstruction confronting the Fourth Republic, 
have diminished thc'prcstlgc of France both in European and in 
wTsrld affairs. The United States and the Soviet Union have taken 
os-er principal roles in Europe ttnder the conditions of the "cold 
war.” French leaders face a new situation. It is no longer possible 
for them confidently to assume that their country must be regarded 
as one of the great perwers. Tlie foreign policj’ of the Fourth Re- 
public must be accommodated to this situation, which differs 
greatlj* from that of tlie nineteenth century and the more recent 
period preceding \\'orld War II. 

foefors of Wealtnei* 

Some elements of weakness, which had to be taken into account 
while policy w-as being formulated under the Fourth Republic, 
need discussion, 

An exposed strategic position in Europe has long created anxiety 
in the minds of those who hast made French foreign polic)’. Tlie 
frontier which has been their most serious concern lies in the west 
—tlie Franco-German frontier across which iniasion has come 
twice during the twentieth cenlur)'. The constmcHon of the Magi- 
not line in the days of the Third Republic was designed to reduce 
this risk, but the ei-ents of 19,^0 showed that such fortifications 
could be turned or by-passed. It is proper to remark that in these 
days of airplanes and atomic weapons all nations are strategically 
exposed. Nevertheless, it must said that since 1870 French 
leaders have been preoccupied with security as a basic problem of 
foreign policy. 

A greater urgencj- is imparled to this concern by the fact that the 
natural resources of France arc not abundant as to coal and iron 
ore, the basic materials for industrial dei-elopment. Industrializa- 
tion has been slow. In 1955, barety a third of the working popu- 
lation w'as engaged in industry, and almost a third was enga^ iu 
agriculture and fishing. These proportions contrast, for esampK 
with those m the United States, where less than a tenth of the 
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working /orco is in agriciillunrl etnpinjanenf, anrf more than tM o- 
fifths in industry. One other nicisurc of industrial development 
might !« mentioned. Nearly three fourths of the French industrial 
kibof force it eniplojed hy firms with fewer than a Inmdred cm- 
plojecs— the eonesponding proportion in the United States is 
one-fourth. Although its indmtiial potential is increasing, France 
still remains a count rj* of snMlI-jcale ntatiiifaetiirc in comparison to 
the other great powers of the noild. Industry is a vitally important 
factor in defense, and the lack of this component of penser has 
increased the dangers of the French strategic sitnatioft. NafiiralJ)' 
enough, foreign policy has been directed toward building up alli- 
ances and toward devclopirrg .1 nitcm of international guarantees, 
which ttxrtild protect frontiers and weiufd compensate for tfeficien- 
rics in industry and nahtral resources. 

I.cidcrs of the Fourth Republic has-c also in mind the factors 
which brought the TlnVd RcpuWie to its inglorious end. One scry 
eviderjt cause was weakness in manpower. In 1936 the dcRcioicy 
of births svhicli occurred during World War } was sharply revealed, 
'fhe mimher of joutig men inducted anmally into the army from 
then until the outbreak of World War U w-as less than a fourth of 
the number In the annua! ebsses before 191.4. TIjc army, thus 
reduced in sire, was inadcrjuafely equipped. A young instructor at 
the Fcolc dc Guene, Colonel Charles dc Gaulle, as early aj 1934 
urged the utilization of tanks and bombing planes and mechanized 
equipment, but this advice went unheeded. 

A further weakness lay in the demoralization of domestic politics 
as deep cleavages of opinion appeared. Successive crises revealed 
more clearly tfan ever the clisric problem of French polities— the 
problem of finding strong and dfective leadership. 

Tlic greatest weakness was tlie wavering conduct of diplotnacj'. 
77 ie purpose of French policy was quite Consistent— to safegua^ 
the security of the country against the ptBsibility of renewed aggres- 
sion by Germany. Methods for achieving this purpose varied 
widely. At the Paris Peace Crmference in 1919 Cleinenccau had 
hoped that Prance would be given a frontier on the Rhine, as a 
“physical guarantee” of future security. Tlie other Allies refused 
to grant this claim on the ground that more than five million 
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called to a special session in Vichy, ar 
voted, with only a few dissenting to end 
a new govemment headed 1 ^’ Marshal 
This government, which had a brief anc 
to as the Vichy government. 

On the day after P^tain decided to sue for peace, Genera 
Charles de Gaulle broadcast an appeal from London asking all 
French men and women who wished to cany on the fight a^mst 
Germany to get in touch with him. A year later a French National 
Committee \v3% set up in London, and in 1943 the French (>m- 
mittee of National Liberation was establish^ in North Africa. 
This Committee, under General de Gaulle's leadership, worked 
with the underground forces of resistance which were organized 
in France. When Allied invasion was successful, General de Gaulle 
arrived in Paris in Xugust 1944, a provisional govemment was set 
up, and the task of rebuilding France was begun. 

The Creaf/00 of Ihe Fourth Republic 

. The provisional govemment proceeded promptly— perhaps too 
promptly, in view of the many problems which confronted it— to 
create a new constitution. An Assembly was elected on October 2i» 
1945, and at the same time a referendum asked the French citizen 
to declare whether this Assembly should have power to draft a 
constitution, and further asked whether authority should be given 
to the Assembly and the provisional govemment to direct the 
affairs of the community until the constitution should be adopted. 
The constitution was finally proposed for ratification hy a referen- 
dum on May 5, 1946, and failed of adoption. A second Assembly 
was elected on June 2, 1946, and presented a second constitution to 
the voters on October 13, 1946. This second constitution was 
adopted by a vote of 9 million to 8 million, in approximate figures, 
but nearly 8 million volets abstained from voting. At the time this 
seemed to make the future of the document insecure, but it has 
remained in force and serves as an adequate basis for the Fourth 
Republic. 

The debate on the two constitutions was exacerbated by the 
attitude of the Communist party, which had strongly advocated 


the 700 who attended 
the Republic and establish 
P^tain as Chief of State. 
1 inglorious life, is referred 
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Ihe fint. During thc^car that llicse debates ^\cre occupjing the 
attention of the Assemblies and the citizens, it was nccessaiy to 
iindcrtate the pressing tasks of economic reconstruction and to 
adjust the relations of France with the other states of the world. 

ft is not surprising, therefor^ (liat the Big Three— Great Britain, 
the USSR, and the United Sbtes— did not imnte France to attend 
the conferences at Yalta and Potsdam in spite of the vigorous pro- 
tests of General dc Gaulle. Neither did France play an important 
role in the conference at Sai> Francisco wdiich drew up the Charter 
of the United Nations. One French correspondent clwracferired 
his country's situation with mournful cynicism: “The fall in our 
fortunes lias left us only a comer scat at the table in the high coun- 
cils of the United Nations." Nevertheless the United States, over 
Soviet protests, had insisted that France participate in the occupa- 
tion of Cerraany, even though her zone be taken from the United 
Sbtes occupied area. \Vlicn the Peace Conference met in Paris in 
July 1945, and France with a permanent seat in the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations was tocogniied as one of the Big Fout in 
European affairs, it seemed that fa Grande Nation was on Uie road 
to T^in at least a part of her former prc$ti|e, 

hilsfenee en Claims Against Germany, 1946-7948 
In the first )Cars of the Fourth Republic the attitudes of 1919- 
igso reappear^ in foreign policj-. A weak and disunited Germany 
was regarded as desirable, and even necessary, in order to safeguard 
the security of France. For mote than tvi-o years, from 1946 to the 
end of 1948, French leaders opposed every Allied suggestion look- 
ing toward the recovery of Gcrmny either politically or economi- 
cally. In August 1946 the gov'eroments of Britain and the United 
States proposed to reduce occupation costs by combining the three 
occupation zones for economic purposes, but the French govern- 
ment refused to CO operate svith such a scheme, 

Tlie French Foreign Office at the Quai d'Orsay continued to 
insist that the Rhineland and the Ruhr should be detached from 
Germany. If that separation were not feasible, then the territories 
should remain under international control, and in any case no 
German gmemment should be established until a settlement in 
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French Prime Minister, Henri Qucuillc, who declared, “Tlic 
United States can never permit France and western Europe to be 
imaded b\’ Russia as they were by Germany. . . . France, as an 
outpost of Europe, cannot hold out alone. Nor can she hold out 
only with the aid of the Benelux countries on the one hand and 
of Great Britain on the other. Tliat is why western Europe must 
be in a position to count on the aid of the United Stales." 

The European Coal and Steel Commnnitv, another important 
agency’ for cooperath-e action, was the result' of French inithlive. 
It was proposed by Foreign Minister Robert Schuman to male 
w-ar behveen France and Germany, according to his statement, 
. . . not only unthinkable but in actual fact impossible.” It was 
designed to int^le the industry of the Ruhr srilh that of its 
Iks powerful neighbors, and thereby prevent any European nation 
froin sccunng an advantageous position In the utilization of these 
vital sinevvs of w^r. Fianco-Gcniun ooperation was indispensable 
to any plan o( European inlegnlion. Tlie trraly nns announced 
on ftUy 9, 1950. and nos enthusiastically rccchcd bv many 
Euiopeons and Americans. Ctcat Briuin, though she lefosed to 
,0.0 ptomuod toll ^pc„tion nnth the purposes ol the pUo. 

in the Marshall PUn, declanng that the "French gmctnmcnt pro- 
poses to place FmoTOGctman production of steel as a svhole 
nnder a common higte authority within the framenmk open to 
the partopation of the other countries of Europe . . . the lint 
con^tc lonndation . . . „f Eoropcan fedemtion." 

There TOs bound to be opposition on both sides of the Rhinc- 
M Dalaicr called it a ■ Pan-Gennan Europe" and Dr. Knrt 
Sehumaicr. leader of the Genoan Social Demits, stigmafeed 
,t a, a PaoTtcnch conoption. M. Goy Mullet, as Minister of 
European in the Ust half of .5-., „pp„,ed the plan onless 

Bntam riould |om; and the Socialist M. Jules Moch. Defense 
Minister would feie u„ deal of any rort rrilh Germany. Furtu- 

T L'a' "I-" M foLmlated 

the demils of the plan, had a great and dcsened reputaHon bused 

SleSiil'^ I pbus in Fmnce. The plan 

benefited from his skill, and from (he prestige of the sneJsM 
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>-eats of the “Monnet Plan” in France. As ultimately initialed in 
March 1951, and ratified by thcFraich Assembly on December 13 
after a weeVs stienuons debate; the pliii included France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Kcthetlands and Luxembourg. Tlicsc 
countries produce 60 per cent of Europe's steel and 48 per cent 
of its coal. Tire Strasbourg Assembly of the Coiindl of 'Europe 
endorsed the plan and Chancellor Adenauer sdgorously supported 
it. Aside from the economic advantages which arise from it, it has 
pros’cd the most successful postwar effort yet made towards a 
permanent settlement of the icbfions between France and Ger- 
many. 

As the relationship between the United States and Soviet Russia 
became more tense, the need for strengthening NATO by adding 
the support of \Vest Germany bcamc evidentj nweitheless the 
idea of German rarmament was as distasteful to France as to the 
Soviet Union. In fact, when Ccnenil Litcius Clay, In a speech in 
New "ForJe cm May 7, 1950, suggested the rearming of Germany,' 
Prime Minister Rend Plci'en vioIenlJy opposed the proposal in a 
speech before the Council of the Republic. }Jo«'ever, the outbreak 
of svsr in Korea in /one 1930 produced a situation nbese it was 
clear that the United States could not protect Europe and at the 
same time cany on a major war In the Far East. In July the 
Unite<l States Iligh Commissioner in Germany stated franUy that 
Germany sliould have the means to defend itself if attached. 
MTien, towards the end of September 19^3, NATO declared that 
there was a need for Germany to participate actively In the defense 
of western Europe, France was forced to act. 

In October 1950, M- Plei'cn proposed the establishment of a 
European anny in which no country would predominate and 
which would be devoted solely to tfic protection of Europe. To 
reconcile French citizens who opposed any German rearmament, 
Foreign Minister Schuman pointed out flat the Pleven Plan 
would be arming Europe to protect Europe, since the inclusion 
of Germany in a common defense S}$tem, organized and con- 
trolled by tl;e participants eteicismg collective authority at all 
stages, was not arming GesTDai^r. Furthamore, it w ould strengthen 
the idea of European coopaation. Incidentally, but advanta- 
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institutions of the French Union, and the preamble to this consti- 
tution declares that “France forms with the people of its overseas 
territories a union based upon equality of rights and duties w’thout 
distinction of race or religion.” It further goes on to declare that 
“France proposes to guide the people for whom she has assumed 
responsibility toward freedom to govern themselves and demo- 
cratically to manage their owm affairs.” These are pious declara- 
tions of intention, hossever. The actual institutions of the French 
Union do not go far to realize the intentions in practice. 

The President of France is also President of the Union, and 
the Union’s organs of government are a High Council and an 
Assembly. The High Council, which was established by law in 
1949, has representatives from the French government and from 
the associated states. Its functions are purely advisor)' and consulta- 
ti\'e, and ate expected to deal chiefly svith intercolonial affairs. The 
Assembly of the French Union, which in 1956 had 204 members, 
is made up of representatives from the overseas territories (chosen 
usually by the assemblies which exist in those territories), and 104 
members chosen by the National Assembly of metropolitan 
France. The Assembly of the French Union must be consulted 
on any law modifying the status of any territory, and may be 
consulted on other matters of concern to the overseas com- 
munities. 

It is evident that these constitutional provisions do not go far 
toward giving any real substance to the declarations which have 
been quoted above. The shortcomings of these institutions have 
been dramatized by nationalist revolts in a number of the colonial 
territories. A long and exhausting war that began in Indochina in 
1946 was ended by an armistice in 1954, which left an independent 
government in the northern part of the country while the southern 
part, Viet Nam, remains an associated state of the French Union. 
In the North African territories of Tunisia, Morocco, and Algeria 
Nationalist movements have arisen, complicated by conflicts over 
the rights of the French residents of these areas and the rights 
of the native communities. As 1956 was ending, Tunisia and 
Morocco had reached indqiendent status and Algeria was in the 
midst of extremely bitter conflict. The relationship of these terri- 
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torics to France, in fact and in bn*, is difficult to d«cribe or 
prcdicL 

TTic overseas territories arc of great importance to France— 
Jiavy investment lias been put into ibm oscr a long time and 
markets and raw materiab offer possibilities of development. The 
intention to organize these communities into a real association of 
states holds promise for the fnlurc. Algeria, it should be mentioned, 
is organized as three departments (districts) of France, and Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana, and Reunion also have this status. 
As departments of France, these communities arc represented in 
the National Assembly. Tlic overseas territories, the trusteeship 
territories, and the assoebted states ate located in Africa, in the 
Far East, and in the Pacific Islands. It is still too early to estimate 
the prospects for organizing these diverse peoples and scattered 
areas into an cffcctis'c union, but tlie attempt is being made and 
may well prove of great importance to France and to the peoples 
of the oveneas territories. 

Tfit rrensfi fconomy 

A little Iras been said earlier in this chapter concerning the slow 
rate of industrialization it> France. It f$ still a community of small- 
scale enterprise, both m mdostr)' and agriculture. Traditional 
methods persist in both, and limit productivity. 

French students and public men have been concerned about 
this situation. Maurice Duveigcr, w-riling in he Monde, declared 
that "the decline of France comes from the determination with 
which the middle classes insist open retaining outworn economic 
methods to the detriment of fbeir own interests." President Vin- 
cent Auriol, in the fall of 1951, wrote that "France was living upon 
the riches of the past, her industry was obsolescent, her labor 
badly utilized. . . . France can no lon^r afford to remain a bastion 
of economic individualism." Granting that two world wars within 
one generation have devastated considerable areas, liar e devalued 
her cunency, and hare decimated her manpower, France shll has 
the greatest ore reserves and fiie largest area of fertile agricultural 
land per capita in western Europe. 

Tlie use of these resources has improved since 1948 as a result 
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of Ihiee important developments, two of an international character 
and one entirely domestic. The first was the Marshall Plan, 
whereby the United States granted over $12 billion to western 
Europe, of which France receix’cd o\er SzVi billion. The second 
was the Schuman Plan, which placed Franco-German production 
of steel under a common high authority and opened to any par- 
ticipant in the Manhall Plan the adrantages of a widened market 
and greater access to materials. The third was the Monnet Plan, 
which created a planning commission representative of French 
agriculture, industry, and labor, and developed proposals to mod- 
ernize equipment and increase wages in a number of key industries 
and in agriculture. Tlie hfarshall Plan supplied a flow of capital 
which stimulated the other two projects from 1948 to i95r» 
and ver^' successful results were achiered in many industries. 
French steel mills were made highly productive, there rvas a xost 
increase in the der'elopment of hydroelectric power, a practically 
new oil industry was created, and French railway were among 
the most efSciently run in western Europe. 

In an interview with the press in November 1955, Premier Edgar 
Faure pointed out that France had recently made creative technical 
achievements. She had produced the fastest locomotive in the 
world (205 miles an hour) and the most rapid electronic brain 
(5800 operations per second). He might also have mentioned that 
France had recently constructed in the Rhone River the largest 
dam in western Europe. 

Nevertheless, much remains to be done. Inflation continues to be 
a serious threat to the French economy, housing is far short of 
meeting needs, and both industry and agriculture still need to 
increase their productive power b}' increased capital investment and 
improsement of organization and methods. Pierre Mendfes-Fnince 
aptly summed up the situation after an investigation by an eco- 
nomic committee: “France will accept neither the discipline of 
planning nor that of free compebtion; she prefers a controlled 
economy based upon the piotcction of the established status quo.” 

The Cfioroeler of french Foreign Policy 
The consistent purpose of French foreign policy has been to 
safeguard the security of France. French leaders have been remark- 
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ably faitlifnl to this purpose throughout the life of the Tliird and 
Fourth Republics. Tt has been difEcuU to achieve because the geo- 
graphical position of tlic cotintf}' f$ somess'Iiat exposed, and because 
the rale of development of large-scale indiistiy lias been slon er in 
France than in neighboring states. 

The central problem for French foreign ministers has been to 
devise the methods by which security mfglit be won. TIicj' have 
soughtall/anccsand guarantees, and once treaties Iiavc been negoti- 
ated they have shiven for precise fulfillment of obligations. If one 
looVs back upon the record since 1870, this strategy Is readily 
understood. 

Insistence upon the letter 0/ agreements is freqicentjy irritating 
to allies. Accommodation to changed situations has often been 
belated and grudging. 

For part of the interwar period, and during most of the jears 
since 19^6, French leaders have embarked on bolder policies of 
inteniational organization. The abiding concern with aceurit)' has 
occasionally obstructed the adjustments and accommodations 
which international co-operation requires. Ncvcithelcsj, some of 
the most distinguished and inventive advocates of intematfonal 
association have been foreign ministers of the French Republic*. 
It may well be that in the future France may find security in plans 
that give assurance of security to all nations. 


A list of Selected Readings appears on pages 548-551. 
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FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY: ITS 
FORMULATION AND ITS RECENT 
CHARACTER 


Porli'omenfory Confrof For«»gn Policy 

To a citizen of the United States, accustomed to the overwhelm' 
ing posver of his President in the conduct of foreign affairs, the 
French system under which the Cabinet, the Ministrj’, and the 
Assembly play the leading roles seems highly anachronistic. The 
American rememben that under the Articles of Confederation, 
when the fear of autocrac)’ was still prevalent, the control of foreign 
relations wws vested in a committee of the Congress with highly 
uwsatisf«:tory results. 

Tlie French had csen greater distrust of execuli\-e authority and 
the safeguards in theif constitutions have gone e\-en further than 
the Articles of Confederation in their eEorts to preserse popular 
control. Probably no democratic ^vemment in the v^orld has 
allocated as much power to the legislative body in the field o^ 
foreign relations as does the Fourth French Republic. 

Tire constitutional authority of the representative assembly— 
the Chamber of Deputies under the Third Republic and the Na- 
tional Assembly under the Fourth Republic — is given practical 
force by the political and party relationship of the Cabinet to the 
Szz 
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legfslahire. The position of the President in France is comparable 
to that of the nionatch in England. All of his actions must be 
countenigned by a minister, and the ministers are responsible indi- 
vidually and collecth-ely to llie legislative body. In practice, there- 
fore, any Cabinet of the Fourth Republic must base the support 
of a majority in the National Assanbly, and whenever it loses tlut 
majority support it must resign. This relationship of Cabinet to 
legisblisu assembly was established in the Tliird Republic, and Mn- 
tinues into the Fourth. It is similar to the relationship of tire Cabi- 
net to Parliament in England— in fact, the dei iccs of countersig- 
nature of the formal acts of the President and the responsibility of 
the Cabinet to an elected assembly sserc modeled upon EnglisK 
constitutional practice. 

No French Cabinet, howescr, can count upon the support of a 
disciplined majorit}', because the majority is composed of a num- 
ber of parties. Sometimes the coalition is quite firm and solid, but 
often it is an iineasj- and unstable association of diverse patty 
groups. An English Cabinet, relying upon the power of leadership 
and the authority of party oiganiration, is normally confident tlwt 
its policies can fc« carried into effect. A French Cabinet may often 
enjoy equal pou-er; but if its majority is uneertairr because its menv 
ber parties cuy refuse to act in concert, its pouer is much 
diminished. 

It is not caw, therefore, to characterize the Asscmbly-Oibinct 
rebtionship under the Fourth Republic, because this relationship 
changes as the parly situation clcmgcs. \VIiCnc\er the Cabinet's 
majority is unstable, the power of the Assembly is great and it is 
able to control the l»1icics of the Cabinet and to interfere in mat- 
ters of high policy. On the other land, when the supporting ma- 
jority is firmly knit together— often by virtue of the strength of its 
leaders in tlie Cabinet— the pmva of the Assembly is much less. 
Under these circumstances the posibon of the Cabinet is com- 
parable to that of an Englnh Cabinet. 

1« either situation the CaWnct lias one resource w hich strength- 
ens its position— it can rely on the rtpert assistance of the perma- 
nent officuls in the govenimorf service. TJjii gives the Cabinet a 
considerable adsuntage in dealing with the Assembly, opcewlly to 
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foreign icblions, where tlctancd knowledge anti expert analysis arc 
of great importance in the formulation of poliej’. 

One must therefore icmcmlscr that it is not easy to stale simply 
and clearly where the real power of policy formulation lies at any 
particular time under the Tliird and Fourth Republics. A pre- 
carious balance of power exists, and authority shifts from Cabinet 
to Assembly according to the nature of the majority, 'riiroughout 
the life of both Republics, the It^islatnc assembly has sfrhcn to 
dominate poliej- because of the tradition of distrust of cxccutisc 
authoritj-. At all times, bo\sc\cr, the scrxiccs of the expert perma- 
nent officials help the Cabinet to lake the lead in dcs-ising and 
administering poliej-. 

If these general aspects of Cabinet-Assembly iclalionsliips arc 
kept in mind, the often contradictory and inconsistent character of 
the action of the Fteneb government can be understood. The ob- 
serser and student is forced to consider the strength of parlies at 
any given time, as well as the more constant factors of constitu- 
tional rules and the work of permanent officials, whcncs-cr an in- 
terpretation is made on matters of policy. 

It must be conceded that In practice throughout the life of the 
Third Republic the Cliambet of Deputies was not so interested in 
foreign affairs as it was in domestic problems, and as a result the 
Cabinets had a fairly free hand in charting the international rela- 
tions of France. Furthermore, in spile of all theories regarding the 
need for democratic control of foreign policies, it is axiomatic that 
large deliberative bodies are too cumbersome and slow-moving to 
formulate and execute policies which require despatch and a con- 
siderable degree of secrecy-. Even such theorists as Rousseau and 
de Tocqueville, who were insistent upon control by the people 
conceded that an elected represenfalivx: assembly is not adequately 
equipped to carry on relations witli foreign states. Rousseau frankly 
stat^ that “the exeicbe of power in foreign affairs is not proper to 
the people” and de Tocqueville declared tliat "it is particularly in 
the conduct of foreign affairs that democracy seems to be most 
inferior to other types of go\-emment.” 

A means of checking Cabinet policy which lias existed under 
both the Third and Fourth Republics is the soolled interpellation 
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of the Cabinet ministers by members of the legislative bodv. TTie 
legislators may also obtain hifonnaHon through the use of \«Titt«r 
and oral questions. Nevertlicless, the secrecy with which foreign 
affairs are conducted, the technical cliaracter of many of the prob- 
lems, and the lach of inlaesl on the part of the majority of legis- 
lators combine to put the Cabinet in a position to control regard- 
less of these intended safeguards. A Cabinet almost nev'cr falls on 
a question of foreign policy; and in the words of Professor Joseph 
Bartht'Icniy, writing in J9)gk "Jn final effect, the government is 
the sole maVer of major international policies.” 

Before 1914 the French govcmmcnlj carried on their relations 
with foreign states with twy little consideration of parliamentary 
or public opinion, whereas after World War I there was greater 
insistence upon democratic control. Even $0, there were veiy few 
debates and still fewer intcrpelbUons upon questions of foreigo 
policy after the Treat) of Versailles. Although the procedure of 
posing written questions to the |ovcmment was introduced in 
1909 primarily to pennit parliamcntat) control of foreign policj', 
the number devoted to this subject was exceedingly small. 

Unquestionably (he most effective instrumentalities for (he par- 
liamentary control of foreign pohc}' bare been the committees on 
foreign affairs. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly is 
particularly important. It must prepare reports on any questions of 
foreign policy submitted b}' the Assembh and through its rap- 
porteur d’information it obtains infornulion from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and from (he various other ministries. Its reports 
are adequate presentations of all the information essential to enable 
the Assembly to mate a decision upon the polic}- under considera- 
tion. On occasions other committees must be consulted, particu- 
larly the Committee of Finance when the expenditure of funds 
is contempbted, and there have been occasions (for example, in 
the resumption of relations with the Vatican in igzj) when the 
views of the Finance Committee prevailed. 

Due to the intimate knowledge of foreign affairs gained by the 
normally lengtliy service of its membos. the Committee of For- 
eign Affairs has considerable influence. In fact, it may even bring 
about the fait of the Cabinet. Forevampte, m igja when Edouard 
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Heni'ot, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, wished 
to make a token payment to the United States on the French w’ar 
debt, his Cabinet was forced to resign because the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs and the Committee of Finance bitterly opposed 
tlie payment 

Before World War I the report to the Qiambcr of Deputies on 
the annual budget furnished a means for criticism of foreign policj’, 
inasmuch as a lengthy report on the government’s actmtics was an 
important section of it. Howc\'er, betsveen the two wars such re- 
ports were vct)' brief and after 1926 there was no general discussion 
of the Budget of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. It should be 
noted, hQwe^•er, that any demands for extraordinary credits for the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs require consideration and debate in the 
National Assembly. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs pf the French National As- 
sembly, under the Constitution of 19^6, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant of the Assembly’s 19 general committees. The other three 
principal committees are National Defense, Finance, and Overseas 
Temtories, all of which have close relations with the Committee 
on Foreign Affain. In the period between the tvio World Wars 
several of the presidenb of the Committees on Foreign Affairs have 
served as Foreign Ministers— in fact, this chairmanship is often a 
stepping stone to a ministerial post that is considered as important 
as the premiership. 

The Council of the Republic also has a Committee on Foreign 
Affairs but its influence is somewliat limited since the Council is 
a consultative rather than a l^islalive body. Nevertheless, on occa- 
sions, the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Council of the Re- 
public pla) s an important role. For example, in the thorny question 
of setting up a European Statute for the Saar within the western 
European system it was the Council’s Committee that laid dorni 
special conditions to be fulfilled before acceptance of the agree- 
ment (February’ 1, 1955). Later, on March 18, 1955, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Antoine Pinay submitted to the Council’s Foreign 
Affairs Committee a letter from Chancellor Adenauer regarding 
political freedom in the territory. Finally, the Council of the Re- 
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public approved the Franco-Gctman Agreement on the Saar with- 
out amendments on March 26. 1955, 1 ^’ a vote of 217 to 92. 

It might be noticed in pssing that according to Articles 26 and 
28 of the constitution of 1946, treaties duly ratified and published 
have authority superior to tlial of French internal legislation. In 
spite of this clear statement on the subject, in two cases French 
courts, in interpreting rights of Spanish citizens under the Franco- 
Spanish Consular Convention of 1862 which permitted naHonals 
of the contracting parties to engage in industry and commerce on a 
parity with nationals, ruled in one case that a decree-law of 1938 
requiring a special card for such activity must be complied w'ith, 
and in the other that the granting of the card was obligatory. In 
the third case, decided in *9>a. the court held that the decree law 
of 193S was not compatible with the Consular Conventions of 
3S63, and according to tlie prosisions of the consHtution of 
could not be enforced. Upon appeal the Court of Cassation in 1953 
tes-ersed all three court decisions and ruled that in questions of 
international public order the courts must adopt the official inter- 
pretation of the French Cox-cmmcnl and therefore the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had jurisdiction in the case.* 

The Ro/e of Ihe PrenVen* (n fhe Contfuef 
of foreign fo/tef 

'We have already seen that the President of the Republic is sub- 
ject to the control of both the Cabinet and the legislature; never- 
theless he may exercise coiM/derablc inSuence in directing the 
foreign relations of the state. Since it is Iris prerogatir'e to appoint 
the PrCTnier (President of tJie Council of Ministers), subject of 
coune to parliamentary aj^roval, he is often able to secure the 
choice of a person whose views on forrign policy coincide to some 
extent with his own. Inasmudi as he is elected for a seven-year 
term, he has the time and opportunity to familiarize himself with 
the background of international probl^s facing the country. Tlris 

r Sec (he BcU SoaimcDteJ srtirJc on the nbiect by Lpuis C. Beal in the 
American /oumet of Infenutional Law, »o1. 49. No. 3 {July 1955), pp. 347. 
35S- 
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Icmuc conlravl^ with the qihcntcwl clurjdcr of I’lcucli Caf'incti. 
wliacfotc llic advice of otic where jUhle junitton hav pvni him 
tlic oppniiunify fn lie full) comervant with the ramificaliorii of 
the problem under conddctatioti h not iinully divtcgardcil. 'fhe 
rtcvidcnl can advise and he can warn, attd if hit stand is laved 
upon an ohjettivc considcutimi of facts obtained lhroii:;h his 
presidential position his itiQncncc may prevail. 

Article 51 of tlic comtitiition spccifially requires the Trcii' 
deni to lie kepi infonned of the ptogtevs of {nlcmational rclatiojiv. 
Me therefore lus ihc right to Icaiti from Ins ministas all dcvclnp- 
mcnls in the foreign relations of Ihc Uc|«ib1ic. He presides at the 
formal meeting 0/ the Council of Ministen: he retains the miniilcs 
and is in a position to influence Ihc ditcctinn of foreign policy in- 
directly through his knowledge of the attitudes and ptcdilections 
of the memben of the Cabinet. 'Urns his success depends to a 
convlderablc eaten! upon his own personality and Ihc pcnmulitics 
at Ms nitnisten. 

Variosis cainpla might \k cited of the rresident’s inflnctiee in 
the dclcnnination of foreign policy. Unquestionably President 
Ixjulxt helped Foreign Minister Dclcassc achieve his long desired 
Enlailc Cordialc vvitli Great nritam. President Poincar^, who liad 
alrady served as Foreign Minister and Prime Minister before his 
election to the prcsidaicj', contimicd to exert ccmsiderablc influ- 
ence in foreign affairs throughout his term of office, partictibrly in 
maintaining cordial rebtions with Russb. Vincent Aimob the first 
President of the Fourth Uepublic, at times intervened activeh in 
parliamcntaT)' discussions to the great advanbgc of the stale, al- 
though he liad himself proposed to reduce to the vanivhing point 
the powen of the President. His successor, Rcni!: Coty, lus made 
few- deebrations, )et even he, disturbed bj- the serious situalion in 
North Africa, declared in June 1955 tlut he supported Premier 
Faurc’s policy for a peaceful miadepcndcncc in North Africa and 
condemned the "abominable violence" bj- l-'rcnchmcn against the 
Arabs. 

Articles 30 and 31 of the 1946 constitution give the President 
the power to appoint and aert^it ambassadors and specul envoj-s 
to foreign powers and to Irave ambassadors and special envern ac- 
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credited fo Jiinj. llic appomtment of ambassador*! is acluaily per- 
formed bj' the ftfiiiister of Foreign AOiairs iti consultafion svith the 
Cabinet; they tale into account bael^roitnc?, experience, and the 
rcquircmoits of the pemiancnt diphnratic sendee. Altliough tech- 
nicilJ5' foreign diplomats are accredited to the President, in actual- 
ity tliq' caiT}' on their negotiations witli the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs or with tiie officials of (he Foreign hfinislrj- at (he Ouai 
d'Orsay. 

Although the constitution of 1S75 specifically presided tliat the 
rresident of the Republic should negotiate and ratify treaties, in 
practice all treaty negotiations were inituted and carried on by the 
hfinister of Foreign Affairs or his subordinates, and the Cabinet 
assumed the responsibility' for the results. In the constitution of 
19.46 the President of the Republic is not mentioned with reference 
to the trcaty-maldng power, yet as Ihc head of the state he must 
append his signature to treaties and excliange ratifications accord- 
ing to established practice in international law. Behind the scenes 
he may use his influence for or against the ratification of a treaty, 
as President Autiol is alleged to hai'e done in warning successive 
governments against an ovethasty ratification of the European 
Defense Community Treaty. 

An interesting situation arose in France in September, 1955. 
when the question of revising the French Protectorate Treaty of 
1912 with hloiocco was being considered. President Coty sent the 
resident-general of Morocco a letlo to be delivered to the French 
imposed Sultan, Moulay ben Aiafj. directing him to vacate the 
throne and to proceed to Tangier on a French destrojei. \Vhen 
Foreign Minister Pinay ol^ccled to the action on the ground tliat 
lie bad not been consulted as to the wording of the instrucbon, 
the letter H-as witlidrawn. However, the vei}’ next month the Sultan 
left his palace in Fez to proceed to Tangier and received a letter 
from President Coty praising his act of renunciation. 

Although it lias often been said that the function of tlic French 
President is to hunt rabbits, nevertheless the so-called “pnsoner of 
the El}*see” is In a position to exert considerable influence on for- 
eign policj' through Ins advice gamed from c.vperienre, and from 
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bis inncT-sanctum position, «-here he secs aJ! that is going on with 
the broader \-ision of the over-all needs of the state. 

The President of the Cot/neiT of Ministers 
The position of Premier or President of the Council of Ministers 
in the French Republic has rrcx'cr been a Ijappj- one nor one of long 
duration, but only rarely docs a French Premier fall on a question 
of foreign polic}'. Often the French Premier is also Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In fact, during the Third Republic almost half of 
the Premiers held the hs-o portfolios at the same time and some 
nude outstanding reputations as statesmen through positions they 
took on foreign pollcs'. A few oamples m'H suffice. Ldon Gambetta 
has been justly designated as the “incarnation of French patri- 
otism”; Jules Ferr)’, although criticized as a rabid imperialist at the 
time, was later honored for adding Tunis, Indo-China, and Mada- 
gascar to the French colonial empire; Raymond Poincard prepared 
France for the German attack in 1914; and Aristide Briand 
strengthened her in the sobsequeot peace. In the Fourth Republic 
Robert Schuman ga\e his name to the most important contribu- 
tion to the economic development of Europe in the period since 
World War II, and Pierre Mendds-France provided the only work- 
able solution for the French situation in North Africa. 

In the French Cabinet s)'stefn the ministers act as a unit and the 
Prime Minister is in actuality only a sort of chairman of the group. 
Each minister is expected to carry his own weight and be tesponsi 
ble for his own field to the Cabinet as a whole. Unless he is serving 
as Foreign Minister himself, the Ficmier will as a rule expect that 
the Foreign Minister will be conversant with all current problems 
of foreign polic)’, be prepared with a program, and be ready to 
defend it when it comes before the whole Cabinet for discussion 
and possible adoption. A Pretnier indifferent to questions of foreign 
policy will give the Foreign Minister free rdn and support his point 
of view in meetings of the Cabinet. For example. Premier Carles 
Dupuy supported wholeheartedly his scholarly' Foreign Minister 
Gabriel Hanotaux even when it was a question of appropriating a 
very considerable sum to send a large force to Madagascar to seize 
the capital and occupy the island. Five different Premiers during a 
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were continuous, bom July, J926, to Sq)ton)bcr, J931. 71 icophik 
Dclcasse liad the longest continuous tenure as head of the Foreign 
Office: 84 months from June aS, 1898, to June 17, 1905, under six 
different Premiers. Since World War 11 , hvo men have practically 
monopolized the office of Foreign Minister; Georges Biclault and 
Robert Schuman. Except for the brief one-month's interlude of 
L^on Blum, they sened through nineteen different cabinets from 
1945 to 1954, Bidault on three different occasions for 64 months 
and Schuman continuously for months, WHien Pierre Mendfe- 
France became Premier in June, 1934, he also took over the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. 

Although it has been asserted lliat the Foreign Minister should 
above all be the ffrst diplomatist of his country, very fctt’ profes- 
sional diplomats have held the position of Foreign Minister. In 
bet, during the Third Republic only two might be so classiBed, 
Floutens and Hanotaux, and the biter is lenonmed rather as a 
bnlliant historian. William Henry' Waddington, it is true, became 
an ambassador after his service as Foreign Minister and represented 
France adetjuately both in Moscow and in London. Howes-er it 
should be noted that Pichon, Boncour, Herrioh Barthou, Poincar^, 
Brbnd, and in the Fourth Republic Bidault and Schuman devoted 
themseh'cs to a considerable extent to the study of foreign affairs. 

We have already indicated that many factors control the influ- 
ence and power of the Minister of Foreign Affain. Although he is 
directly responsible for the rebtions with other powers he is ordi- 
narily subject to some control by the Prime Minister, by his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, by' the Forei^ Affairs Committees in the 
National Assembly and the Council of the Republic, and finally 
by public opinion as it may be evidenced by the representatives in 
the Assembly. Howev'er, since he has under his direction the ex- 
perts of the Quai d'Oisay and both the diplomatic and consubr 
services in the field, he is in a position to direct the foreign policy 
in normal times with very lituie interference. He is criticized only 
when he has made a serious mistake which may have brought about 
a crisis or when the country is aroused on some question of great 
public interest. Both Poincai^ and Briand practically dictated the 
foreign policy of France while they were Foreign Ministers and 
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no man has liad a greater influence Wan Robert Schuman on tJie 
foreign policy of France since World War II, 

In addition to playing an important role in the formulation of 
foreign polic)-, the Minister of Foreign Affairs must spend consider- 
able time with the diplomatic rqyrcsentatives of foreign states. He 
is usually present when a new amtxjssador or minister presents his 
credentials to the President of Fiance. He must be available for 
individual conferences with the representatives of foreign states 
upon all oexaiiom when thc)- request an audience, and must allot 
a certain amount of time each weeb for U)c reception of foreign 
diplomats. He must entertain and be entertained almost con- 
stantly; the social factor is not to be ovcrloobed in diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Both Premier and Foreign Minister are in a position to make 
public dcclaiations on foreign policy when the situation requires it. 
^Vhiie Edgar Faurc was PreiniCTand Antoine Pinay Foreign Minis- 
ter in ig;;, itsras often said that France Jiad two Foreign hfin/rters 
since botlj men were equalJ)- interested in tlie direction of foreign 
policy. And although M. Fautc was regarded as opposed to the 
rearmament of Germany, and M. Pinay favored the rearming of 
Germany within NATO, the h%-o worked together to integrate 
Germany into the European defense sj-stem without substantially 
dunging theii fundamental positions. 

Tlic Foreign Minister has a fairly large office staff and a cabinet 
of experts chosen bj- Iiimidf who arc largely diplomats of experi- 
ence. Tliese advise wth biro and do all the necessary routine 
preparatoij’ work in ordci to lighten the load of work borne by the 
Minbter. He also heads the elaborately o^nized Ministr)’ of For- 
eign Affairs— the Quai d'Orsay as it is usually called, since it is 
located at number 37 of the Quai d'Orsay on the left bank of the 
Seine. 

Tlic Foreign Minister has ccatain sf^ntjve powers botJi as to 
positions in the Quai d’Orsay and also in the diplomatic and con- 
subr scrv'ice o\cr5Cas. Ilowo-cr, tlic French lu\c a well established 
I'orcign Service based upon men^ similar to that of the United 
States, and career men usiul^ fill the top positions both in the 
Foreign Office and in the dipicinatic smicc. 
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Tfie Quo? d'Oriay 

The French are often quite sarcastic in their remarhs concerning 
their Foreign Office. It has been designated as the Sanhedrin to be 
addressed only on one’s knees; as the house of the dead; as a dust)' 
museum; as a drawing room of high-societj* imbeciles. Nevertheless 
the personnel of the Quai d’Oisay, drawn as it is from the career 
Foreign Service and from the Civil Service, is an organization of 
trained experts qualified to perform their functions effectively and 
discreetly. 

A ver)- substantial reorganization of the Foreign Office was made 
in 1880 b)' Charles de Fre)-cinct who was serving as both Premier 
and Foreign Minister. Subsequently the Foreign Office has devel- 
oped intermittently in accordance with the requirements of the 
government, usually by e.xcculive decrees rather than bj' legislative 
action. For example a decree in 1916 icsened the most important 
positions in the cental administration to Foreign Service officers 
who had already served abroad. 

Another important development came after W'orld War I when 
a decree dated January so, iqso, established the position of Sene- 
tar)' General, whose duh* it was to co-ordinate the manifold activi- 
ties of the Quai d'Otsay. Tlic Secretary General is the top 
administrative officer and also the most important policy-making 
official under the Foreign Minister. In the latter’s absence the 
Seaetaiy General acts in his place. The Secretai)- General regularly 
has Uie rank of ambassador and is one of the most important 
permanent officials in the French administration. Indeed, a par- 
liamentar)' investigating committee after World War II declared 
that French foreign policy was almost exclusively the work of the 
central administration of the Ouai d’Orsay, that is, of the Secretary 
General and his staff. Twenh’ jeats earlier. Professor Albert 
Gudrard had pointed out the importance of the bureaucracy in 
France: "Parliament might very wd! shut up shop. President and 
Cabinet ministers might grow lettuce or transbte Horace and 
France would miss nothing vitaL" 

Ihe careers in office of two Secretaries General arc of interest. 

Ihc first Secretary General of the Ouai d’Orsay, Philippe Berthe- 
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to Mandin*$ appeasement jwlic)'. Ife assisted Dabdicr at Nttinicli 
bwl did tus l>cst to oppose ctmecssiom. AJtJimi^h l!ie Qiui d'Orsay 
plascd an uninspired role in the csciil* sshicli led to the outbreak 
of World War II, Salnl-U'gcr as ScCTclars- Cencral was a constant 
curb on the polios- of apjxasancnl. Ills dismissal in i()^o by Res- 
naiid was due largely to inachinations of Rcjiiaud's mistress. 
Comicssc 1 Iclcnc dc Portes, and against the advice of the tcclmial 
experts of the Oiiai d’Orsay. Samt-Ixgct's dismissal ssas svortb more 
tlian seventy votes for Uesnaud In the Ciiambcr. 

'Hie French amlmssador to London at Ibis waiting, Jean Cbaintl. 
sersed as Sccrctarv- Gcnenl of the Foreign OfTicc from 19^5 to 
19^9. From 1949 to 1955 Alexandre Parodi, ssbo lud represented 
Fiance as peniuncnt memlscr of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, held the position of Sectefary General of the 
Quai d'Orsay, Sccrctar)- General Rene Massigli, who ssas named 
to this position in 1935, has liad a long and distinguished career 
in the Foreign Service of Franec. Among other assignments, he 
was ambassador to Great Britain from )94.| to 1933. 

Directly unda the Sccretars- General is fire Secretariat PariicvVci 
and the Seactariat dcs Conferences. Tlic bllet agcncs’, established 
since the Libention, has become jailicubily important since 
multibtcnl diplornacj- has btgely supeneded tire former biblcial 
method. Tlic Conference Secretariat prepares the agenda for inter- 
national conferences, serves as Ibison between the French govern- 
ment and the United Nations and the intcnralional agencies, and 
prepares all ncccssarj* documentation and special studies for tech- 
nical and political programs. At present three of its top o/Ecia!s 
have the rank of minister. 

The brgest division of the Ouai d’Orsay and perhaps the most 
important is that of Political and Economic A&irs. and its director- 
general lias the status of a minister plenipolenUary. Its Polib'eal 
Division is divided into geographical areas— Europe, Asb-Oceanb. 
Africa-Levant, and America— and these are subdivided into smaller 
sections. For example, Europe is divided into Northern Europe, 
Central Europe; Southern Europe Eastern Europe the USSR, 
and the Council of Europe. The Political Division has a press sec- 
tion which coren all commanksHans to the press and to the 
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public; it also sunej'S the press at home and abroad; summarizes 
important information; and prepares all documentation for the 
press both foreign and domestic. Its director has the status of 
minister plenipotentiary. The Economic and Financial Affairs 
DiWsion is geographically divided info a half-dozen sections, cos'cr- 
ing economic relations wth the entire world. Two other large 
sections arc responsible for the economic problems associated with 
tJie occupation of Germany and mth the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Anotlicr section covers the field of economic co- 
operation, including the United Nations and its various organiza- 
tions. Still another is concerned with transportation in alt its forms, 
petroleum, literary propert)' and qu«tions relative to atomic 
energj’. The section entitled Private Properties and Interests is self 
explanator)' and is under the direction of a mmistcr plcnipotentiarj-. 

Another large division covers Personnel and General Administra- 
tion. At the head of the personnel section is the Inspector General 
of Diplomatic and Consular Posts, who has the rank of a minister 
plenipotentiary. His organization has charge of the recruitment, 
promotion, and retirement of all diplomatic and consular ofircers, 
the administration of foreign posts; auxiliary services, secretaries, 
and other employees. A second section lus charge of budgetary 
questions, including expenses of international conferences, techni- 
cal matters including upkeep of establishments abroad, organiza- 
tion of international conferences, interna] services, supplies, social 
security, and kindred matters; an elaborate accounting organization 
deals with all expenses of the Foreign Sennee ofEcers. Under the 
heading of general administration are the courier and pouch sen- 
ices, teJ^aph, telephone, and correspondence, and the translation 
bureau, 

A large division of the Ouai d’Orsay is devoted to such matters 
as the diffusion of the French language abroad, exebanges of stu- 
dents, documents, books, periodicals, films, and literary- and artistic 
materials. France his always been interested in cultural aclu-ilies, 
particularly in relation to other nations, through its overseas 
establishments. 

A division is responsible for the carrying out of the provisions 
of various administrative and social comcnlions concerning immi- 
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gralion matters, circwlalion o! persons, the status of French dtlrcns 
abraitl and foreigners in France the granting of visas, and tlic 
maintenance of consubr privileges and immunities. 

Although protocol docs not play as important a role as formally, 
the diplomatic scrsdcc lias an clabotalc ceremonial code and the 
Chief of the Scrs’icc of Protocol must receive ambassadors and 
ministers, arrange ceremonial banquets and receptions, and take 
care of all questions of a ccrcmonbl nature. Tlic chief of protocol 
has the rank of a minister plcnipolcnliarj'. 

To answer any question of international law or a question pa- 
taining to industrial, commercial, litctaij', or artistic propaty rights 
there is a Juridical Scr\-icc in the Quai d’Orsay. llicrc is also a 
counselor for religious affairs and a counselor for hisfoiica! matters. 
Tlic archives and librarj' have the ncccssar)’ officials to maintain 
them and assist in their utilization. An office of protection of refu- 
gees and expatriates is pahaps a temporary agenc)’. 

Tlic Quai d'Orsay today, with its personnel numbering mote 
than four hundred, lias outgroum the antiquated structure which 
houses it (begun in i8.|5 and completed 1855). Tlic visitor has a 
feeling of confusion and cluttered actidty because of the over- 
crowding and the small and unattractive reception rooms. Ncs'cr- 
thcless, its location adjacent to the Palais Bourbon, facing the beau- 
tiful left bank of the Seine with the sumptuously ornamented 
Pont Alcandre III almost in front, and the historic Esplanade ties 
ln\-alides in the rear, is one of the finest that Paris can preside. 

The OipFotnalic and Conit/lar Services 

Although Venice claimed to be the “sciiool and touchstone of 
ambassadors,” Louis XI of France was one of the first European 
monarchs to establish permanent missions at the courts of neigh- 
boring kings; Franyois I set up a completely organized diplomatic 
service; and Louis XIV possessed such a remarkable diplomatic 
organization that French gradually displaced 'Latin as the diplo- 
matic language of-Euiope. During the monarchy the nobilit)' 
largely constituted tlie personnel of French diplomatic representa- 
tion abroad and ambassadors and ministers were appointed by 
TO)-al decree. The advent of the Third Republic brought the begin- 
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ning of a career service in the lower nnVs based upon abUdy and 
cjqwicnee. A decree dslcd Febniaty t, 1S77. prosided l^3^ secre- 
taries of embass)' third class be required to pass a qualifying 
examination, and lluee jears bier tli«e examinations were made 
competitive and consular posts were inelwdccl. Beginning m 1937 
examinations were held annually and a regular promotion in both 
consular and diplomatic services was inaugurated. In the diplo- 
iTUttic SCTVfcc it usually took a minimum period of ten years to pass 
through the three chsses of sccietatics of embassy or legation to 
reach the position oI counictor of embassy. After three years as 
wjunjclor, Hie ofliccr might be promoted to the position of minis- 
ter, second class; then, after another three years to minister of first 
class. To become an ambassador required nomination by the 
Foreign Minister and approval by the Gibinct, with the President 
signing a decree making the aj^intmeot offiebt. Some ambassa- 
don were appointed on a political basis but the majority were men 
who Jiad already provtd their worth In tlie diplomatic serviec or 
the Foreign Office. 

The qualities of tlie rtcnch Foreign Service may be suggested 
by tnentioning some of its personalities. Many are so famous that 
tliey need only be named; the brothers Paul and Jules Gambon, 
ambass.'idoTS in London and Berlin respectively before World 
M'ar I; Jules Jasscrand, ambassador in Washington from 1902 to 
1935; Paul Cbudel, his successor to 1955 3 playrvnght, poet, 

and member of tlie Academy; Andid Fran^ois-Poncct, sometime 
ambassador in Berlin, Rome, and Bonn, also 3 member of tlie 
Academy. Jean Chauvel, appointed ambassador to Great Britain in 
1955, was Secretary General of the Foreign Office from 1945 to 
19.19, delegate to the United Nations from 1949 to 1953, and held 
other posts with distinction at various times. Rend Massigli, Secre- 
tary General of tlie Foreign Office at this writing, was ambassador 
in London from 1944 to 1955. wtb such success that the British 
goi'emment awarded liim the Order of Merit. Maurice Couve de 
Murville, appointed ambassador to the United States in 1955, had 
been omhassador to Italy and to Egypt, and had served as director- 
general of political affairs in tbeForrign Office. Radio listeners in 
the United States in November 1956 lad the opportunity to hear 
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Louis de Guiringaud, a career diplomat and once consul at San 
Francisco, speak for the French delation to the United Nations. 

Under the Fourth Republic new regulations were set up for all 
important career governmental positions. With the establishment 
in 1945 of the Ecole Nationale d'Administration all candidates for 
the foreign sen-ice must have met the requirements for entrance 
into this institution and have spent three years completing its cur- 
riculum. The applicants are from two groups. The first group con- 
sists of graduates of well-known schools or universities, who as a 
rule must not be over twenty-six years of age. The former Fcole 
Libre dcs Sciences Politique^ taken over by the state in 294; to 
become the Institut d’Etudes Politiques of the University of Paris, 
is unquestionably the preferred institution for those preparing to 
enter the Foreign Service. The second group consists of state 
functionaries with or without diplomas who have served a mini- 
mum of four years and are between the ages of twenty'-four and 
thirty. Separate competitive examinations are offered to each group 
of candidates but all candidates must pass a written examination 
on a subject pertaining to political, economic, or social develop- 
ments since the middle of the eighteenth century', and an oral 
examination of a general character to show the candidate’s personal 
judgment, natural gifts, and aptitudes. If they have satisfactorily 
met these proofs of admissibility, the candidates are then examined 
in written and oral examinations within the fields of their proposed 
specialization. The group coming from the universities must pass 
a witten examination in some modem language other than 
French, whereas the functionary group is required to make satis- 
factory summaries of documents presented to them. Those candi- 
dates who wish to enter the Foreign Service must also pass examina- 
tions in diplomatic history’ and international law. 

After being admitted, the candidate desiring a diplomatic career 
follows a curriculum similar to that required for Foreign SerN’ice 
officers by the Foreign Serv-ice Institute in the United States. The 
first year is devoted entirely to probationary work jn the field of 
his choice under the direction of officials, the second to admneed 
jtudy, the third to both study and practice. 
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The French diploniali'c service has increased materially in size 
since World War 11 , both because of the btger number of sover* 
eign states and because of the additional duties in the fields of 
economics, technical matters, cultural subjects, and public relations 
which arc now an imporbnl part of an embassy's jurisdiction. 
France has also followed the nciv practice of naming ambassadors 
instead of ministers to all posts of interest to the home government, 
regardless of their intrinsic s»e oi imporlince. For example, in 
193S France sent abroad 14 amhassadore and 36 ministers, a total 
of 50 diplomatic rcpicscnlatues, whereas in 1935 there were 56 
ambassadors and 15 minislc«, totaling 71, an over-all increase of 
more than 40 pet cent, but an inaease in tlic ratio of ambassadors 
to ministers of more than 300 per cent. 

Tlic consular service of France, lilc that of the United States, 
is wholly a career service. It is possible to transfer from the consular 
to the diplomatic branch but transfers arc rrot so common as in the 
United States Foreign Senriee. The duties are also approximately 
the same: promotion and protection of trade, protection of seamen 
and other nationals abroad, and some passport and visa nork. 
Uoncsxr, in French consnlitcs the latter is never as heavy as in 
certain United Stales consulates where large numbers of nationals 
wish to emigrate to the United States. Also as in tlie United States 
Foreign Service, some consuls have a dual commission and senc 
both as consul general and minister plenipotentiary. Owing to ib 
extensive utilization of consular agents who carry on thetr own 
aflaiis in addition to their consular wort, France has one of the 
largest consular sbffs in the world; of some 7W French consular 
rqjrescntativcs about 450 are such consular agnits. 

Although not the most important. San Francisco is rr^nlcd as 
one of the choicest French coosobr posts. Tlic consulate is boused 
in ail attractive edifice in an excellent location; since it is so far 
from Washington the consul general has the status of minister 
plenipotentbrj’ or counselor of foreign aHairs and performs a num- 
ber of diplomatic duties. Above all, tins office is often a stepping 
stone to the position of consul general m Mew York or to a post 
on the Frcnci) delegation to llie United Nations. 
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Recent and Contemporary Pol/cy 

Tlie foreign policj’ of France dtimig tltc decade ndien it was 
directed by Foreign Ministers BidauU and Sclminan was unfor- 
tunate)}’ based upon a fiindamcntally false assumption, namely that 
France was still a powerful nation and could carry out its commit- 
ments in Europe, Africa, and tlic Far East. As the period nared 
its close, failure was evident in all three fields. Tiic European 
Defense Community, initiated by France and sold bj’ France to 
her allies, vas thrown oi-crboard bj- France after her allies bad 
been persuaded to accept it. TIic policy of France in Indo-CIu'na 
was too grandiose for a nation which could not afford the ncccssarj’ 
expenditures in either monc)' or troops. In North Africa it appeared 
lliat Morocco and Tunisia might go the way of Indo-China unless 
nationalistic demands were met bj* statesmanship rather than 
bayonets. By mid-i954. the Lanlel-Bidault Cabinet could no longer 
carry on a policy of imperialism dependent upon United States 
help to sustain it after it had repudiated the basic requirement 
upon which the United States had stabed its support. With the 
rejection of tli'e European Defense Communitj’ by the French 
National Assembly and after the debacle of Dicn Bicn Phu in Viet 
Nam, the JLanicl Cabinet resigned on June ir, J954, and President 
Coty requested Pierre Mend^-France to form a new government. 

hiendb-France displayed the courage to face the realities of the 
situation. He had proved his braver)’ in the underground and in 
B)ing for the Free French. He had proposed a drastic plan of 
austerit)' in J94; for the reconstruction of postwar France, which 
the time-serving politicians feared to adopt. He had constantly 
warned of the need of greater production, better bousing, inflation 
control, and a limitation of objectives. He foresaw the development 
of nationalism in the French overseas empire and urged action to 
meet Us just demands. In bis address to the Assembly Mend^- 
France made no effort to cuiry favor — in fact he was bluntly franb. 
He declared the war in Indo-C^tna had become an unbearable bur- 
den and a negotiated peace was essential. Tliis matter was so s ital 
that he promised that if he failed to obtain a cease fire within a 
juDDtb be would resign. He proposed to formuJste a “coherent 
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full independence was assured and under what conditions. How- 
ever, before final action was taken the parliamentary elections in 
France produced a Socialist Government svith Guy Mollet as 
Premier and Christian Pineau as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

N^odations opened in Paris in the middle of February, and 
on March 2, 1956, a joint declaration recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Morocco was signed by the delegations of both 
countries. The Treaty of Fez of 1912, which established the 
Protectorate, was specifically abropited. The Sultan of Morocco, 
styled His Majesty Mohammed V, would have a national army 
and would direct the foreign relations of the country. New agree- 
ments were to be concluded defining the status of interdependence 
and guaranteeing the rights of French persons in Morocco and 
Moroccan persons in France. It rvas later agreed that the Sultan 
would be Commander in Chief of the "Royal Armed Forces,” 
an army of bventy thousand, and that his son would be general in 
charge. 

Many problems of co-operation remained to be solved. One was 
the agreement for the United States air bases in Morocco, which 
was negotiated with the French without consulbhg the ^foroo■ 
cans. Another uas the status of the international city of Tangier. 
Regardless of details, the basic requirement was expressed by 
Foreign Minister Pineau, chairman of the French delegation in 
the negotiations looking towards independence within interde- 
pendence: "Interdependence finds its definition in the objective 
recognition of the common interests of our two peoples. Our 
negotiations must establish through freely concluded agreements 
the means whereby this interdependence can be organized and 
made a living thing.” 

The problem of Algeria is far different from tliat of the hvo 
fomier protectorates, Tunisb and Morocco. Algeria is the largest 
and the most populous of the tliree areas and since 1848 has been 
considered by the French an integral part of France. Its northern 
part is divided into three departments which are administered as 
departments of France. The Moslem natives have been accorded 
French citizenship and representation in the French National 
Assembly. Tlic French have built railroads and highwa)’s, dcvcl- 
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oped power, provided wafer }]f huge dams, and etjuipped JiospitaTs 
and schools. The French Govemnient regards the million French 
colonials in Algeria as sons of France and entitled to her pro- 
tection. The Algerian question, in the eyes of the French, is 
strictly a domestic problem and Foreign Minister Pinay withdrerv 
witlr the French delegation from the United Nations Assembly 
in September, 1555, when the subject of Algeria was placed upon 
the Assembly’s agenda. 

However, the creation of a modem community in Algeria lias 
strengthened tlic feeling of nationality. Since 1943 the demand 
for independence has increased steadily. TItc movement sparked a 
reign of terror in 1^5 when thousands were killed. Its brutal 
repression stimulated greater nationalism. Since 1955 there has 
b^ constant killing of people, burning of wops, destruction of 
buildings, a veritable orgy of violence. Premier MoUet personally 
flew to Algeria to view the situation and was booed and reviled 
by the French populace. The sitiuUon had become so serious by 
the spring of 1956 that the National Assembly granted French 
Rwident Minister Ijcostc S|>ec») powers and increased contin- 
gents of troops to put down what has become a widespread rebel- 
lion. Premier hfollct has received almost unanimous support in his 
determination to retain control of Algeria. Present French policy 
is clearly staled in his address of February 16, 1956, to the National 
Assembly: ‘To both Europeans and Moslems I once again sol- 
emnly declare tliat the union between Metropolitan France and 
Algeria is indissoluble. . . . There is no future for Algeria without 
France." But a strong Moslem movement, in Algeria and in the 
Arab world generally, rejects this view. Wlien a group of five 
Algerian independence leaders was captured by the French in 
Algeria in October J955, after tbdr plane liad been drawn off its 
route, Arab resentment was expressed by violence against French 
consulates and institutions in such distant cities as Jerusalem and 
by expressions of deep indignation from Moslem authorities in 
Tunis and Morocco. 

Tliis brief survey of Frendi conduct of foreign policy and its 
results enables us, in the wiwds of Mcndcs-Francc; "to judge 
the profound error of French foreign poliq^." She has backed and 
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filled in Europe to sucli an extent tliat she has lost the confidence 
of her western allies. Her anachronistic colonial policj' has brought 
about sa\-agc massacres in Madi^scar (1947*1948), a disastrous 
debacle in Indo-China, and bloody revolts in Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Morocco. The recent increase in rqircscntation of the Com* 
nuinists in the Assembly and the success of the Poujadist mal- 
contents, coupled with the continuous instabilitj’ of governments, 
has produced a feeling of tragic uncertainty both at home and 
abroad as to the present dependability of France. Andr6 Francois* 
Poncet recently called France "the sick man of Europe.” 

However, the French arc an intelligent, logical people. TliC)’ 
are critical of their own weaknesses and base recognized the need 
for reform in governmental procedure. Thej' have accepted inde- 
pendence in Tunisia and ^^o^occo and Iravc promised radical re- 
forms in Algeria. France possesses a strategic position in Europe, 
great natural wealth, and a homogeneous hard-working people 
able to exploit it. The nation’s potentialities should encourage its 
people to strive spiritedly for a future commensurate with an 
illustrious past. 
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until May 1940, when the Gomans inmded the kingdom, the 
Dutch nation w-as able to araid involirment in European wars. 
One probable reason was that such a small country, with its 
specific geographical situation, could not afford to entertain ag- 
gressive designs. Tlicrc were probablj- more reasons. \Mjichocr 
was decisive, the Dutch woe able for a long lime to enjoy and 
utilize the habit of peaceful living. Tlic habit became a goal. 

The Nation ond the Sea 

A t>'pical small counlrj’, the Kingdom of the Nctlictlands covers 
in Europe an area of about 12.850 square miles, which is slightly 
smaller than the combined size of Massachusetts and Connecticut." 
The capital of the realm in Europe is Amsterdam; the scat of the 
government is Tlie Hague, Tl>c population, which has grown 
steadily from 8.6 million before World ^^'ar II to about J0.7 
million in 1955, lives in one of the world’s most densely inhabited 
areas; the ratio is more than 800 persons to the square mile. 

The Dutch have been 3lwa« hard-working people, full of initia- 
th’C and capable of material as well as cultural accomplishments. 
Certainly, prior to World War 11 . agriculture, indmliy, trade, and 
shipping had pven the counti)- a feeling of great contentment and 
secuiit)’. The nation’s proximity to the sea had made its people 
both fighters against the sea and also seafarers. Perhaps as early 
as the tenth century and certainly b\- the twelfth, the inhabitants 
of the Lowlands began their struggle against the sea by building 
a sj-stem of. dykes and reclaiming land below sea le\el. \\Tiile it 
was a slow process— and there were also instances of failure— the 
undertaking continued to great success. A large and fertile part 
of the country has been reclaimed from the sea— about 40 per cent 
of the total surface area* But as recently as 1953, parts of the 

2 According to official rolMmation the Kingdom of the Ncthalands 
(Koninkri/l der Nederijnden) consists of four parts: (a) The realm in Europe 
(Ri/E in EuropaJ (iVedciIaDd) somrtuncs called Holland, (b) Surinam, some 
tunes called Netherlands Cuiana; (c) The Ncthalands Anhiles (de N'cdei 
landsc AntiiJen) contisting of the tsiwds of Aruba, Bonaire, Curasao, Saba. 
Saint Eustace aod part of Saint Martin; (d) New Guinea (Nicmi- Guinea}. 

* About one fourth of the total area of Uie country lies below sea Icsei and 
is protected by some 1,500 miles of d}Ves. 
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coiintrj’ were flooded by tJic sea, u-itlj sncrc djmagc o[ about 
» billion guilders, llie whole population |oitic<I to rcjjair this 
d.tinagc and wifliin hm nronUis more than 90 per cent of the 
flooded area Itad been rcchimcd. Truly, there is much to (he 
.sajing that God created the world, but (he Dutch made Holland. 

Tlic Dutch developed into one of the world's foremost sea- 
going nations and have retained this position, even (hough the 
Napoleonic wars brought the loss of important bases overseas to 
Ihigland and ended tiie era of Dutch world supremacy' in com- 
increial shipping. The mcrcliant fleet by 1955 had surpassed its 
1940 tonnage.‘ 'Hie colonial holdings of tlic Netherlands before 
World War II, both in the western hemisphere and in the 
East Indies, gave the nation special incentive and advantage in 
ocean shipping, just as the rh'cr shipping on the Rhine gave it a 
significant position for trade. 

'I1ie colonies, tliioughonl the centuries, provided both a sizable 
part of the national income and a home for (hose Dutchmen 
who went to live in “tropical Holbnd.” The Dutch had a feeling 
of great love for these colonics, and the tcnitorics had become 
part of the people and theit land; regardless of the postwar de- 
velopments, the former East Indies meant home to many people 
of Dutch background. Much work and much ingenuity were 
invested to develop them. 

Modern Economic Condiffont 

Tlie economy of Holland, like the Und, is largely made by 
the Dutch people, carrying on In conditions that have made things 
look bleak and the future seem well-nigh hopeless. In 1945, they 
set out to mend the war’s damage to their economy, just as in 
1953 they set out to mend the flood damage to their country, 
in both tasks manifesting the same tenacity and persistence tliat 
arc part of the Dutch character and life. 

Formerly prosperous Holland, badly hit by World War H, par- 
ticularly during its closing period in late 1944 and 1943, found 

♦ Whereas on January i, 1940, Uie tutaJ luciranble marine mimlrctcd j.ijy 
units and had a fross registered toni^ of i.S6g.8i j, the r«pe«u'e amounts 
as of January 1, 1955, were i.jjy units and 3,375.610 tons. 
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itself close to complete ruin. German occupation and general 
destruction bad caused great damage and reduced the national 
wealtli bj- almost 50 pet cent. r\n exhausted popubtion, danger- 
ouslv short of food and housing, suffering of the loss of machinery’ 
to tlie enemy, and facing greatly reduced agricultural production, 
encountered an overwhelming problem of reconstruction. 

The rebuilding had to be started while inbnd and overseas 
traffic was completely paialyTcd. About 400 ocean-going vessels 
had been lost, representing about ;o per cent of the 1940 tonnage 
of the countix'. The changes in the world economy had left the 
count!)’ in the midst of an enfeebled and indebted western Europe 
and made it feel the acute shortage of dolbrs. To fop matters, the 
heavilv suffering East Indies, formerly a source of income for the 
mother countr)*, were in need of help in order to recover from 
damage inflicted during the Japanese occupation. 

Thus Holland had to face reconstruction, a significant change 
in economic structure, and, above all, the problem of how to 
increase its production capacity. Manhall Flan help was brgely 
responsible for getting matters started and developed, and the 
hard work of the government and of the popubtion showed results 
far bejond expectation; in Januar)' 1955. the Netherbnds govern- 
ment, most cert^nly to its great satisfaction, was able to inform 
the gosemment of the United Stales that the economic situation 
the Netheibnds had improved to such a degree that United States 
economic aid was no longer needed.® The result showed the 
strength and determination of the Dutch. Within less than ten 
jeais, against terrific obstacles and without any great publicity, 
the counti)- had succeeded in working its wav again toward the 
top of the economic bdder, almost doubh'ng its industrial pro- 
duction within this period. Increased productivity was accom- 
panied by a shift of working people to industry; in comparison to 
prewar days, when 30 per cent of the working population was to 
be found in industry, the percentage in the postwar j-ears has risen 

® The story of this soccessful peiiod has been described in a publicaboo b' 
the Director GenetaJ lor the Economic and MfliUiy .\id Program of the 
Miniiti)- of Foreign Mairs, Road to Recoicry (The mgue. 1954). 
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in forcicn panncnls. w-as not a passing sjmploni. Gold and 
received^ from the United States of Amciic. from 1948 to r9>3. and 
Sell has so considerably contributed to the economic recovery, c^ld 
be terminated. Tlic presen-ation of the regained criuihbnum and wn- 
tinualion of the normal growth of the economy require constant atlcn 
tion. Tlie rapid increase of our population compels us to continue 

'^A^ilfiScsc' worlds Her 'Majesfv tlic Queen pointed out to the 
Netherlands people the results of llieir labors diinng the past years and 
their task for the years to come. . 

Execution of this task will demand the efforts, energy- and pascscr- 
ance of the Dutch people, not onlv n-ntionally but also internationally. 
The economy of no other country- Is so sensitive to international cc^ 
nomic events. Promoting intcinational economic cooperation which 
within the Benelux has already borne such good fruit will thcrctorc 
continue to demand tlic attention and application of the nation In 
this field, too, an important stimulant has already been given by the 
effect of the European Recovery- Program. , ^ , ... 

If in the coming years, results can be obtained m the international 
field’ which, in significance, can be compared with those of the NelliCT- 
lands recovery over the past years, the Netherlands people can face the 
future with full confidence. 


Since then the record has become an even more impressive one. 
According to the Foreign Commerce Weekly of April 2, 1956, the 
value of Netherlands foreign trade in 1955 reached a nesv high of 
22.4 billion guilders, which svas almost 12 percent above the 1954 
level of 20 billion (1 guilder =; 50.264). Exports bad risen to 
10 860 million guilders. Germany had become the Netherlands' 
most important trading partner, follovyed by Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. 'Tlieiehad been also a steady decrease of gosemment inter- 
ference and restrictions, particubily in the field of foreign ex- 
change. The rate of employment had remained so high that labor 
shortages were in fact hampering production of some industries, 
particularly the metal, constraction, and yvood industries. 


Educat/onol and Cultural Accomplishments 

A country with such a hardworking and successful population 
would be expected to achieve a high educational level. And some 
of the personalities of the Netherlands have reached intellectual 
and cultural eminence tliat places them among the great of all 
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times. Tiie conntr)''s recognized great impact in llic field of knowl- 
edge was made possible in part by an early developed sj-stcra of 
education; the world-famous Uim'ersity of Leaden was opened in 
February 1575 and immediately became an attraction for the lead- 
ing scholars of the European continent— among many others, the 
French philosopher Ren^ Descartes. The Dutch themselves pro- 
duced men of intellectual greatness, such as Crotius, international 
hwyer as well as poet, philosopher, and historian. Among the 
many Dutch citizens who opened new fields of knowledge in biol- 
ogy were Jan Swammcrrfam, first to study the metamorphoses of 
insect life, and Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, esploring infinity in 
the invisibly small and discor-enng the microbes in a drop of wuter. 
Christiaan Huygens, truly an intellectual giant, constructed 
the first pendalum clock, inrented a micrometer, discovered the 
rings of Saturn, and developed the wave theory of light. There 
were the many artists who during the ser cntccntb century con- 
tributed vastly to the fine arts. TTris century, the “golden age" of 
the Dutch, saw such men as Rembrandt van Rijn, Jan Vermeer, 
Frans Hals, Jan Steen, Pieter de Hoogh, and Jacob «n Ruysdael, 
all of whom have gained immortality in their field and made "art 
the chief glory of the Golden Age of the Netherlands."* 

Great though these men were, it is perhaps in the field of specu- 
lative thinking that Holbnd has pioducecl some of the greatest 
minds of this world. \VIitlc tl»c Rcfotmalion found many adher- 
ents in the Low Countries, largely a* a reaction to the nithlcss 
techniques employed by the Spanish inquisitors and overlords, and 
while many of the Dutch Protestants found their inspiration m 
the religious fenor of the Calvinists, there was also a great influ- 
ence for tolerance, initiated in the late fifteenth and early sistcenth 
centuries by the famous bumaofet, Desidetius Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam (i46<S-i 556). Then, and evxr since, the Netherlands has been 
known for tolerance and enb'ghfenment and has been a haven for 
many that were oppressed and driven out for differences in 
thought, religion, and general beltefs from their countries. It is 

• Adnaan Jacob Bamouw, ‘Tlw Seventeenth Century: Tlie Golden Age" in 
Bariholomew Landheer. ed , The NetiierbitA (Umvemty of Califoma rrest, 

>941),P-SS. . 
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pCTliaps symbolic and significant tlwt tlie descendant of such immi- 
grants, the world-famous philosoplicr Baruch Spinoza, should de- 
velop his thoughts in such a surrounding. 

\\nulc past centuries thus had many outstanding personalities, 
Holland has many contemporaries who excel in the fields of sci- 
ence, architecture, art, engineering, shipbuilding and aircraft con- 
struction, business, and diplomacy tlut their names would fill 
pages— all quite natural since llie population of Holland enjoys a 
high standard of literacj’ and has the opportunity to attend out- 
standing schools on the grade-school level and exceptional universi- 
ties of the caliber of Lcj'den, Amsterdam, and many others. 


Humonitarianism 

It is necessary to notice and insist on the innate sense of the 
Dutch for tolerance and Uieit strong feeling for justice. Through- 
out the centuries the country has opened its borders to victims of 
religious and political persecutions: the Je\vs e.xpclled from Spain 
and Portugal at the end of the fifteenth century; the English 
Puritans, who had a temporary haven in Lc)-deii before they re- 
turned to England and emigrated to Massachusetts in 1620; the 
Huguenots, who had to leave France after tlie ro'ocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. Some descendants of these immigrant 
groups belong now to the most distinguished families of the nation. 

The policy of furnishing refuge for the oppressed was continued 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, despite the fact 
that the countr)’ had become one of the most densely populated 
in the world. Victims of the 1903 pogroms in Russia were taJeen in. 
During World War 1 , despite the official neutralitj-, Holland gave 
refuge to thousands of Belgians from tire war zone.'' In 19:0, when 
a demand came to the Dutch government from the \"iclors in the 
war to extradite the former Kaiser 'W'ilheJni H, who had taken 
refuge in Holland, the demand was rejected twice since granbng 
it would have been contrary to what tlic Dutch deemed right and 
justice and would not have been reconcilable with the country’s 
national honor. 


The Netherlands continued the tradition by taking in refugees 

r ^so, decile ofEoal neutialitj, the Datch people expressed sbone resent 
ment after the German sinking of the Lusitania. 
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from Hitler Ccrmanj- and from Austria and Czechoslovakia after 
Hitler’s occnpation of both cotinttte. On the other side, there had 
alwaj-s been a willingness to help (he children of Germany or 
Austria after World War 1 , to feed them, to liave them visit 
Holland for mcalions, and to follow their growtli to adulthood. 

More recently, great interest has been taken in the problem of 
the dispheed persons and refugees of the period following World 
War II. The population provided material help and homes, and 
Queen Juliana pleaded in their hclialf, in letters to Presidents 
Truman and Eisenhower in which she etpressed the serious con- 
sideration of the Netherlands for (he proWem.* Her second mes- 
sage on this subject accompanied her evpression of gratitude to 
President Eisenhower for the sympathy and help of the people of 
the United Stales during the Nelhcrbnds flood of 1951, It is 
interesting to note that as 3 consetiucncc the Dutch government 
in 195.^ asked the Council of Europe to institute a fund to help 
all hardship cases. The government has_ continuously supported 
the office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
financially,* and the Dutch people set up a special Committee for 
Help to RefiJ|ecs. 

A typical cample of the work of (he Committee may be seen 
in 3 nab’on-'vidc voluntary aid campaign tliat svas launched in 
October 1954. Tlie organizations representing industrial workers, 
clerks and civil servants announced that their members would give 
up one hour’s wages to help the refugee fund, while the emploj’ers 
(including the government) announced that they would contrib- 
ute the same amount collected by there employees. Tire final total 
exceeded 4 million guilders and was turned over to the fund at the 

8 The letter* were sent, and ihc genmt actions ttferrerf to took place, after 
(Ii« {erniination of (he Intermtinul Rcfagce Oi^nitation in 105J and the 
appcinfmcnl ot the Ui|h ComnussionCT (or Refugees, who vorU with very 
luTirtcd financial means. _ , 

9Thc first Uigli ConimissioBa was » Ncthwlandet, Dr G f. \.in ticiiven 
Gocdluit, wilIi a distinguished career m mtenutiona] relations ivorl., fie died 
lulv JO, i(;j6 of licirt hilotc, a disappointed man «bo bad intended to resign 
Ixrausc of difficulties in raising (unm m the United Nahons for his refugee 
program It was largcW liis infiucnce and work that contnbuted to tile decision 
of the Nobel Prize Committee to award it* prize for peace in 1955 to ihe 
United Natrons lot aid to refugee*. 
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disposal of llic llisli Commmioiicr for Rcf«i;ccs in addition to 
llic Oiilcii govanniciil's oRicial contribtition. 

Another interesting expression of Dutch initiative to help othns 
took pbcc in Scptcmlxrr 1955. A conference met then in Hie 
llagnc upon imitation of the NelhcrbntU gosemment in an effort 
to provide refugee seamen with some legal status hy collecting 
oversights in the 1951 agreement on refugees made at Cenesa. An 
cstimatcrl S.ocxj seamen were at sea ssithont any country, because 
the>- had failed to ask for asylum in the port where they esaped 
from a ship of their native country. Some of these persons had 
been mustered ou board other ships and since they' were bcUng 
any legal papers many of them could not go ashore for years. 

Tlic humanitarian altitude of the goseimnent and people of the 
Nclhetbnds is pahaps therr greatest contribution to mankind. 
In a Genrun reference publiallon, tbc country is recognized 
as "the classical liavcn for all the innocent persecuted and foe 
political exiles the protection of whom is an axiom of honor."** 

W/ltfory Pofenfiol 

Wiatcs'cr the questions as to the value of any military contnlio- 
tions that might come from the Dutch, llolbnd since the end of 
World War 11 has clearly indicated its willingness to participate 
ill anv war tliat might be forced upon the West. TTie Ncthcrbnds 
policy’ of neutrality in world aifain is outmoded, since the leaders 
of the country realize that its geographical position and the grow- 
ing interdependence of the world would automatically ins'olvc it 
in a conflict. The defense potential of the country, taken by itself, 
can conccdedly be only of minor signifiancc. Any Dutch effort 
to be milibrily prepared ought Ihcrcfoie to be seen and evaluated 
only in connection with simibr efforts of other powers. Although 
Hoibnd has not had much experience in modem bnd warfare, it 
has capable personnel in its armed forces and it lias a small but v cry 
elEcient navy. But no small country can produce much manpower. 
Nor has Hoibnd the terrain to provide the West with a formidable 
barrier against an aggressor. Tbc defense pbnning of the British 
and the French during World War II, as to the Dutch, con- 
tempbted that the Nethcrbnds could deby, at best for some time, 
10 Polifisches Handaerfcibuch (Lcipdg. 193 j), v-oL 3, p. 189. 
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a |vnii!)lc Ccrnun 11>c flat countn was coinidctcO tiy tlicru 
t(i be vtrilesially iinpotLin! at a ctmtal area for llic sliipping of 
Irotjpt atitl c<l»iipniciib or for an ctaciution aica, 'Hint tlic prot- 
smity of the Nnith Sea and of the Drituh Ciuniicl contrihiitcd, at 
it still does. In the tlralcgic «l«e of the Nctlieilamls. llic coimtty 
can l)c cJiily flootlctl to debt mccliainred annits— nnlot at in 1040 
the enemy liy siiqnhc nr Ueachetj' scemet contiul tix» soon. But 
such debsing action is of sigmfiaticc only iij Ictim of traditional 
warfaic. not sistnGcanl in the presence of miclcir sscipons ami 
f;iHdcd tiiissilo. Yet inotlan warfare it |»roKihly licynnd the icaclj 
and ixmcr polmlb) of any country of western Kiirofse. 

It it ^nitc rert.iin tbit the Nrthctbnds it a Ima) and f.iilhfi)l 
piJtncT III the western limoptin defense s«tn». ‘Jlic nuldi gov- 
crrimciit lur alwass agieetl Ilut the joinf neslrm defense efforts 
nill lias e to be rtLiiiif Jinetl ami that the connin’ would hat c to trj- 
to ilrerigtlien its own defcmccsoi further. 'Ilie rutiort was to fur- 
iiith imder the origHuHt agreed N'ortli Atbnfic Treat)’ riefense 
plans ftt-e infantry dnitiont. 'Iliit quota eseutually appeared to lie 
unfeasible beeatite of (he bcl of rnanpower. New comultationi 
led to the decision (liat hs’ the cud of 19 a complete army corps 
of three thsstiont (ilut the smtacnlng corps troops would he raJy, 
and the fomiation of (he remaining disisions would be left to sue* 
ce\sisc jcjis. Despite (he williiigncst of the conntrj (n pay quite 
heisily for tlicsc picparattom. ft was also rcah'rrd (hat (he N'ether- 
buds could not ftdfili (his (asL all t>y {(self although it wns willing 
to cunirifuitc as much as possible. 

Ihc Dutch Giuiicial coniribiitiouj (o luse Iwcn m- 

crcisctl each sear; according to (he oigaui/atinn the enuntrs' lias 
gisen the follow itig airounls: 

iQ.^9 6S0 mdlioii guilders 

19JO 901 million guilders 
1951 jcfb mtlliftii gwildcri 
]9;; ra;; imlliwi guilders 
295J million gudderi 

million guilden 
1955* iScx) million guilders 
• foiceisl by N.VTO on fVeembet i6. 1955 
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The NetheiUnds has become also a part of the coordinated 
air-defense and radar-warning system of NATO. The Dutch have 
built up a modem air-defense command of their own. equipped 
with relatively modem planes and bached by an excellent civil 
telephone and telegraph nctwoil:. Quite a few of the Sghter planes 
are constructed in the Netherlands by such qualified builders as 
the FoVher Worhs at Amsterdam, 

Inlerno^'onol law 

To international law, in its theoieUcal aspects as well as in its 
formulation and application, the Netherlands has contributed at 
least as much as any other nation. The country produced some of 
the most outstanding thinkers in the field. The interest in the sub- 
ject may have been the etpresston of a desire of the Dutch to find 
better xvays to international understanding and to world peace; 
it certainly responded to the need for a little country to remain at 
peace with its neighbors. The Dutch, throughout the centuries, 
have manifested respect for law, and in particular for international 
law; the world became so much aware of this interest and attitude 
tliat the Netherlands was considered as a center of internationalism 
and of peace organizations and activities. The Hague became a 
kind of “peace bboratoiy.”” 

Hugo Grotius. Modem mteinationa! law cannot be discussed 
without a reference to the great accomplishments of Dutch authors. 
Among these writers belongs, above all, the "father of modem 
international law,” Haig de Gnx)t (1583-1645), better knomi 
through his Latinized lume of Hugo Grotius, who has contrib- 
uted to the greater glory of his homebnd. TTiough he is known 
mainly for his witings in the field of law, his chief interest was the 
pursuit of ebssimi and iheolc^ical studies; he excelled as an emi- 
nent historian and nus, in addition to being well versed in philos- 
ophy, an author on Roman Dutch law. His concern for the rights 
of nations to liberty of navigation, commerce, and fishing on the 
high seas led him to write on international bw. After having re- 

r * Amry J. V’sndcnbosch, '‘Netherlands Foreign Policy" in Bartholooicw 
Landhccr, ed.. 'nicNethaZands (Unn-eisitT ^ California Press. 1943). p- '-4®- 
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ceived bis degree of doctor of laws from the Univcrsit)' of Lej-dcn, 
lie VTotc Mate Ubrum (1609), cliampionmg tlie then unpopular 
(bought of freedom of (he seas.” Ifis most significant and most 
famous work, De jure heW ac pan's (1625), was WTitten while he 
was in exile in Paris. Bclicxing in the universal supremacy of 
justice, without which the community of states cannnot be pre- 
served, he had been concerned with tJic problem for a long lime. 
It lias been discoi'crcd bj' now that De jare belli ac pads was 
actually an enlargement of a brief or legal opinion which he had 
prepared in iSowj for the Dutch East India Company. 

llic great contribution of Gtolius to international law w’as that 
he gave, for the first time^ a "faitly complete sjslem of interna- 
tional law” which was "built up as an independerrt branch of the 
sdcnce of law” (Oppcnheiiii). Perhaps the most significant part 
of tlie w-otk is the one on "the bw of peace," which, according to 
his countrjinan, the distinguished bw expert Professor V. van 
Vollenhoven, 'lud no parallel m the work of any predecessor; it 
was a marvel of inductive juridical composition and formed tlie 
foundation of the whole S)'S(em.">* 

Another contn'biition of the great Dutch aotJior in a related 
field, that of diplomacy, has been the subject of a recent descrip- 
tion by Harold Nicolson, who points out that Grotius helped 
develop the general theory of diplomacy and the conduct of inter- 
nalional rebtions, Grotius, a man of reason in an age of severe 
religious conflict, asserted iJiat tlicre was no sense at all in the 
religious divisions of the rime scdJng to impose their specific 
dogmas on each other and pleaded for tolerance and understand- 
ing. Nicolson further describes him as the "first sj'Stcmatic philos- 
opher to propose that some institution should be established 
whereby the Law of Nature could be administered and enforced. 
Jlis idea was that the Christian Powers, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, should create 'some kind of body, in ivhose assemblies 

S 3 He had written already Dc jim fossae, which, while probably finished 
dunns the winter 1604 i6o«. lemaui^ unpublished and, in fact. unVnoivu 
until 1864. It was finally pubiislied in 1868 

Cncjelopaedia of the Social ScKiices, I\', p. 177 
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the quarrels of each one might be terminated by the judgment of 

others not interested’.’’^* 

Bynkershoek. Cornelius van Bynlcershoek (1673-1743), an emi- 
nent eighteenth<entur)' jurist and President of the High Council 
for the Provinces of Holland, Zeeland, and West Friesland, a post 
which he held from 1724 to his death in 1743, had been a student 
of Roman law and became particularly interested in matters con- 
cerning international maritime law. He is now knowm as one of 
the most signiGcant scholars in the field of positivist thought in 
the international legal sphere. Less of a general sj-stematizer than 
an enunciator of specific doctrines, he dei-elopcd quite a feiv prin- 
ciples in the field, such as the original thoughts on the '‘three-mile 
limit.” In his work De dominio inaris (1702) he concluded that 
a state can take possession of the w^aters washing its shores and 
thus hold them under its sovereign control as fat as it can extend 
such control; such possession can be made effective by a cannon 
fired from the shore. Since in Bv-nkershoek’s time the range was 
about three miles,** the young law}er proposed that a nation 
should occupy and exercise ownership o\er waters within three 
miles of low-water mark. 

Bynkershoek, w’ith great pride, had this to say about his country- 
men and their respect for the seas open to all: 

1 am rwt the sort of person vsho will lie for the benefit of my own 
people. It is some Umc since the Ncihetlanders excelled in nas-al gloiy, 
but I do not remember that I read the)* possess the open sea or that 
they ever possessed it with intent of ownenhip. Nay, their modesty is 
so great that, content in the use and enjosTnent of 'the sca.-they neither 
arrogate to themselves sos ercignt}’, nor ilo they ensy others who are 
delighted by pride of names alone.** 

** Harold Nicolson, The Erolutioa of Dipiomilic Method (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1954), P- 49^. (For detailed information on Grotius 
sec, among many publications on the person and his writings, W. S. M. Knight. 
The Life and Worts of Hugo Crolius (The Crotius Society Publicahoos, 
No. 4. London, 19:;) and the pobltotions ly the Gamete Endowment for 
International Peace, The Clasucs of latemational Law, edi^ by lames Brown 
Scott). 

isjamcs Brown Scott, ed.. The Classics of Intetmtional Law: De Domim'o 
Afarif Disscrtafio by Cornelius van Bysitershoet (Carnegie Endowment for 
InterruHonal Peace, «9i3), pp. *5-17. aof. 

I« lhidL,p. 
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Intliwation-vl Conferences, Coutrrs, and Organizations. Tlic 
human contributions of the Nedierbtids to better international 
relations, its general interest in the subject, its proxiinitj' to the 
sea, and its consequent very active commerce were piolMbly the 
main reasons why the nation has often been the host for inter- 
national conferences pertaining to matters of law. For much the 
same reasons, it has been the home of many international courts 
and other institutions. TTie reasons mentioned led the Abbi de 
Saint-Pierre to suggest one of the Dufdi towns, such as Lfticcht 
or The Hague, as the scat of his envisaged international organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of perpctoal peace. 

The most famous conferences of thdr bind, tlie Hague Con- 
ferences of 1899 and igoy, belong to the most significant meetings 
in the general field lliat have blccn pbcc in the Netlierlands. 
The Hague was then chosen both times at the request of the head 
of a foreign state: the first conference after the suggestion of Tsar 
Nicholas II of Russia, the second one after a proposal by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. From 1893 to 1956, seven diplomatic con- 
ferences were held in the same city in connection with the codi- 
fication of private international law. On July 1 i9g5, the Statute 
of the Hague Conference for Private International Law, drawn 
up in 1951, providing for a permanent office of the organization 
to be located in The Hague, went into effect. Tlic Netherlands 
Government was to retain “the diplomatic protection of the Con- 
ference while, under the Statute, the Netherlands State Commis- 
sion for International Private Law wilt cxintinue to determine the 
scientific policy for the Conference.”*^ 

The Hague has also been the scat of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration; the Minister of Foreign Affairs of (he Netherlands 
lias been President of the Administrative Council of the Court; 
the International Bureau of the Court, established since igoo in 
the Hague; has been under the control of a Secretary General 
of Dutch rationality. In 1913 the Bnreau was moved to the Peace 
Palace, built with money given ly Andrew Carnegie, after its 
dedication on August 28 of that year. WTvile most of the thirty-sis 
I r A-ST AVCTA A<™ » BtJIctitr. July *7. *45;. 
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men who were membcis of tribunnls of the Court scr\‘cd but once 
in that capacit)-, the Kelherlander de Savomm Lohman tt’aJ a 
member of five tribunals.** 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, also housed m 
the Peace Palace, was opened on Februarj* 15. 1922; the public 
inaugural meeting was held in the presence of the Queen of the 
Netherlands and representatu’es of the League of Nations and of 
a large number of states. Dr. B. C. J. Loder, a member of the Court 
of Cassation of the Netherlands, was elected as the first President 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice on January* 3c, 
1922. He had participated in the ptcparator%' worV to set up the 
Court, together with a number of distinguished jurists from man)’ 
countries.** This Court, ot^nized under the Lague of Nations, 
has been succeeded by the International Court of Justice under 
the United Nations. 

Many otlier organizations concerned ssith international law 
hav-e settled in Holland— among them hate been the intematjona) 
Academy of Comparative Law, the International Bureau for the 
Unification of Criminal Law, the Academy of International La^’» 
and the International Office of Legal Translations. 

The Governme,st a.ntj CoNsrmmoN of the NETTIERL.\^•t« 
Reutio.v to Internation-U. Law. The official concern of the 
Netherlands gos'cmmcnt with the problem of international law 
and a need for its use in the relationship beh^-een nations has been 
expressed many times by official spokesmen of the country. A 
djiramic plea of this nature was made by Dr. J. M. A. H. Luns 
in the commemorative session of the United Nab’ons at San Fran- 
cisco on June 23, 1935, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the organization: 

IS The only other person to sene fisc times was the Frenchman Loius 
Renault. Manley O. Hudson, The Pennanent Court 0/ international Justice 
1920-19.^ {New York, 19-J3), p. jjf.A case that invohed the Netherlands and 
the United States before the Feraunent Court of Arbitration was the Island ot 
Palmas Case (1928), in ntikh it was decided by the single member arbitral 
trihunal, the Swiss Mas Huber, that the island in its entirety was Netherlands 
territory. 

** The American member was Eliho Root, former Secretary of State and 
then a roembet of the Permanent Cbmt of .Arbitrahon at The Hague. 
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ticipate in an)1hing but collecluc sccurit}’ action, the Dutch con- 
stitution contained no provision foe such participation. Tlie gov- 
ernment, though favorable in principle to the adjustment of the 
omission, look the siew that this question should be considered 
on the occasion of the more general rcsision of the constitution 
which is expected to take place within tlie next few years. It felt 
that this question falls rather within the framework of the consti- 
tutional prosisions on military matters contained in the tenth 
chapter of the constitution.** 

Guiding Princ/pfej of Dutch foreign Po/icy 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, particular atten- 
tion was given by the Dutch to their relationship with Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Germany. The conduct of rebtions with 
these powen, as with all powers, was guided by certain general 
principles which may be usefully res'icsved at the beginning. 

A small country is not interested in warfare; the main concern 
of such a nation is to remain at peace, not to be bothered by its 
neighbors, and to maintain a high standard of living. A trading 
nation such as Holland necessarily pursues the goals of open sea 
lanes and free trade and endeas'ors not to get invoked in any 
policy that might interfere with such goals. A small nation must 
be more cautious than the big one; prosocatise statements may 
bring on the WTath of the great and tlms endanger the little na- 
tion’s existence. Certainly the Nelhcilands has done cserything 
in order to avoid such provocations or anything that might lead to 
war, aggressive or defensise; for the country is not strong enough 
to risk the former not to be exposed to the latter. Yet, though its 
policy had kept the country out of Eghting in Europe for about 
no years, in 1940 the country was ins-aded without provocation 
and without any stated reasons. 

RELA.TTONsinp xviTH Great Britain. There has always been 
something special about the relationship of Great Britain and 
Holland. “England cannot tolerate a major power on the other 

-I For more dctaQ see H. F. s-an Panina's, "The Netherlands Constitution 
and International Law,’’ in American /ounial of International Law, October 
*933. P- 543- 
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tralih’ continued in order to keep the essential Dutch ports out 
of German hands. 

The hvo nations have come \-eiy close to each other, since thej’ 
have many interests in common. Tire Netherlands has learned by 
experience that the British are friends and will help them if there 
is need for aid. \Vhile in the field of economic relations there vias 
some tension after the end of World War II, matters have con- 
siderably improved since 1954, parlicubrly since the British gov- 
ernment eliminated certain import restrictions so that Dutch 
exports to Great Britain have significantly increased, 

RcLATroNsrirp svmi GERMAm*. Before the unification of Ger- 
many and its development into a great European power, little 
thought ssiis given in the Netherlands to any danger that might 
come from Germany. In fact, a Dutch author felt that during the 
nineteenth century things were going rather well for Holland: 

Holland’s de\'elopinent in the nineteenth and twentieth century was 
stable and gndual until the supremacy of a new power began to 
threaten once more the balance of power in Europe. TTris time it was 
Gemiany who, having achieved unity in 1870, was determined to be- 
come the leading power and set about tliis task with energy and mib- 
tai)' might although with a considerable lack of judgment and without 
any moral justification. Thus, wc see once more the same pattern in 
Holland's jwlicy: a strong tie with England as the strongest maritime 
power and friendship with the second-strongest power on the continent: 
Fiancc.-s 

Although responsible persons in Netherlands scientific and 
•milstary circles had expressed admiration £01 German achie%-e- 
ments, and although the cullural inBuence of the Germans was 
steadily increasing, the Dutcli had great misgivings as to the future. 
Before World War I broke out, Dutch leaders had become 
alarmed because of the strong language used by German leaders, 
and thus feared they might ^t imxilved in a general conflict in 
Europe. Landheer describes the feelings of the Dutch in those 
days as follows: 

** Bart Landheer, The ZVctberlands at 2 Changing World (New Y01V-, 
^947).P- r34f- 
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ft was not due to any unusual statcsroansliip on the part of the 
Dutch that Holtand did not become invoK-cd in WorW U'ar I. but 
purely to accidental factors of a military' nature which made the con- 
quest of IfoJIand ineics'ant. A m'ised son ScMicffen plan envisaged a 
&nk attack on France through Belgium, but not as tiie original plan 
through the Soutliem part of Holland. If the Germans had won the 
war, they would undoubtedly have auncsed Belgium, which would 
have made the position of Holland as untenable as that of Czcchoslo- 
sakia after Munich. For this reason also, as well as to keep a neutral 
country open as a source of possible supplies, Gcimany did not invade 
the Netheitands. 

On several occasions in World War I, the neutrality of Holtand was 
severely threatened, and each Kmc for the same reason, viz , that citlicr 
Germany or England feared that Dutch territory was included in opera- 
tional plans of the enemy.** 

Tliere waj a feeling of relief in the Nelberlands when Germany 
lost the war and concent«f«l on the problem of recoiery from 
defeat. Yet within less than years Ccmiany invaded the Nether- 
lands after having given solemn assurances that it would respect 
the integrity of the little countiy. Ribbenttop, on the morning of 
May JO, i9.fo, when the German attack on the Netherlands liad 
already begun, told the Dutch minister lhat Germany was deter- 
mined to safeguard Dutch neatrality^byruilitary measures.” Tims, 
Netherlands neutrality had been finally violated by one neighbor.” 
Queen Waiiclmina, with her daughter Juliana and her family, and 
members of the government were forced to flee the country and 
to go to London, where a govcmmcnt-in-C'ulc took care of Dutch 
problems for the duration of llic war. 

Since the termination of the War the Netherlands government 
has always given espression to its fedings on future relations by 
emphasizing a need for an inicgralcd Europe. Tliey probably w ould 
ptefet that Germany should remain disarmed. But they also have 
come to the conclusion that the postwar developments have 
changed matters so mucli tliat the West cannot do without 
German aid, prticularly roilitaiy aid, 

NetcriBOR ly the Sovrtt: Bractirar. 7 Tie Netherlands and 

** Ibid, p. ij6. 

ssPor detailed information «* C. SmiL Diptomatiele Cesehiedems un 
iVedoIand (The Hague, 1950). pj». Htsff. 
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Belgium have alw-3)-s, since 1839, been concerned with the prob- 
lem of close co-operation. After the great powers at the Congress 
of Vienna had created a union of the two countries into one state 
in 1815. there had been some hope that the new political entity 
could function. But for many reasons this union svas not com- 
patible with tlie general conditions of the period and brolce up 
soon. The main reason for the union had been the British desire 
to see the Low Countries joined together to form a buffer stale. 
Tlie Belgians, however, discontented since thej' felt that lliey were 
not treated as well as tlic Kcfhcriandcrs, resolted in 1S30, when 
an insurrection tool: place in France. The great powers were ap- 
proached by the Dutch Ving for help but they did not come to 
his aid. In fact, France, haring no desire to see the barrier on her 
northern border continue for all the future, went so far as to 
threaten in\asion should there be any military' intervention by 
these powers. The British, though the development was a serious 
blow to their intentions, could not help in the situation, particu- 
larly since the Belgians liad threaten^ that they might throw 
themselves into the arms of France if they were not given inde- 
pendence. The revolt of the Bclg^ns finally brought on tlie recog- 
nition of the great powers meeting in London that the two nations 
should be separated, and by' 1839 both countries were independent 
from each other. 

This development returned the Netherlands to the status of a 
small nation again. Both nations assumed a position of neutrality', 
the Belgians forced to it and under the protection of the great 
powers, the Dutch voluntarily and abstaining from any active for- 
eign policy. Yet there was no bitterness on either side, and before 
long there were attempts to obtain closer relations between the 
two countries, even proposals for nulitary’ or economic alliances. 
Probably the Belgians were more in favor of such alliances than 
the Dutch, who feared that they might be regarded with suspicion 
by- the powerful German nd^bor. The proposals did not result 
in any official agreements between the two small nations. 

Some problems interfered with the harmonious relationship of 
the two countries, such as the Flemish question and the problems 
arising from some of the wateewaye such as the Scheldt ot the 
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temporal ambitions in the fights of nations.” In all foreign rela- 
tions, the Dutch until 1939 had steered away from political com- 
mitments that could ha\c suggested any taking of sides and there- 
fore might have invited hostile acts from oUict quarters. Esen a 
treaty of political and military' alliance suggested by the southern 
neighbor Belgium in 1907 had been rejected for that very reason 
by the Dutch, n ho then were interested only in economic relations. 

Tlie Dutch wanted to be left alone. Wlicn Belgium was granted 
independence in 1839, Britain insisted on the specific provision 
of perpetual neutralization of Belgium, to be guaranteed by the 
great powers. While the Belgians were thus forced to assume a 
position of neutrality', the Dutch developed a policy of utter pas- 
sisily in world affairs. Any action of the Netherlands government 
which might have been considered as committing or compromising 
the country, or which might have been interpreted as taking some 
kind of stand, became subject to critical attacks by Parliament and 
public opinion. Tltree examples will show how careful legislature 
and public lud become within a few decades. 

In 1863 the Dutch Foreign Minister, together with his col- 
leagues from the great powen, expressed disapprosal of the 
Russian suppression of the Polish rebellion; this step led to seiere 
ctitidsm of the Minister by the States-Gencral because he Jiad 
departed from the honored policy of neutrality; in fact, a little 
later, when the Minister accepted an invitation to an international 
meeting on the Polish question, the whole budget of the Foreign 
Ministry was refected by the Statcs-General, an act that forced 
the Minister to resign. 

A few years later, the Netherlands was in trouble because of the 
little Duchy of Luxembourg, then under control of the Dutch 
monarch. France, fearful of an expansion of Prussia after the 
Austro-Pmssian War in 1866, liad asked for the cession of Luxem- 
bourg from the Netherlands in exchange for some monetary' in- 
demnity. The Germans reacted strongly; in some parts of Germany 
there was es-en some sentiment for war in order to prevent French 
annexation of the duchy. Upon the suggestion of Great Britain a 
conference was called in 18^ to settle the matter of demilitariza 
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tion and neutralization of l^iwmbourg. 71 ie newly elected States- 
Gcncral of NeflierJarKls became nenous because the Dutcfi 
gov'cninicnt Itad participated in this giunintct^ such an action was 
considered by the legislators as dangerous for the future peace of 
their country. Tlicrefore the Parliament refected the budget for 
the Ministry of Foreign Afbi'rs. 

Pciliaps the clearest example of the Dutch adherence to neu- 
trality was presented during World \^ar I. Tlicrc was the 
repeated tlircat from Germany of impending hostilities, even 
though in general it was ondoubledly to the interest of the Allied 
Powen as well as of the Gennans to spare the country from war. 
But the Dutch subjected ihcmscUcs to limitations and economic 
losses in trade, and even inltoduccd rationing in order to retain at 
all costs thdr soscrcignly and unchanged boundaries. Neutrality 
did not have the meaning of appeasement and cosvardice for the 
Dittc}i. Tlicir decision to remain neutral did not mean tliat ilie 
nation was indifferent to Ihe devdopment of the war; the popula- 
tion in general was friendlier to the Allied Powers than to the 
Central Powers, especially Germany. A most generous treatment 
was gii-en to the thousands of refugees from Belgium in 191.^ who 
had escaped from the impact of war and German occupation. 

The Dutch attitude of neutrality during the nineteenth century 
and up to \Vbild War f was somewhat different from that of 
Switrertand or of Deigium, since the neutrality of Iloltand was not 
guaranteed by the great powxrrs as was the case with the two other 
nations. The Dutch did not seek sucli guaranteo but prefened to 
be left alone, since they were apprehensive that such assurance 
might invite the meddling of the powers in Dutch affairs. Tliey 
fell that real protection could be found only in their selE<hosen 
and sclf<ontroncd stand for neutrality. They were not interested 
in tenitorbl aggrandizement; in fact, when some parts of Ger- 
many were offered to the Netherlands after World War I, the 
offer was declined. 

After World War 1 , since the neutrality of Belgium had meant 
very little to Germany in 1914, the Dutch felt a need to reassess 
their foreign policy: 
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A Dutch poliCj-, aUhough u-orling along mucJj the same lines as 
before, began to ^ called a "policy of independence.” 'Hie new lumc 
implied a realization that the Nctlieilands might not be able to remain 
neutral in a war, but that she did not want to commit herself before- 
hand to any international grouping. Sire pre/ened to stand aloof ^ 
long as a deliberate choice did not become absolutely necessary. Tins 
policy of independence, although more realistic than the neutralits- 
policj', could be selected according to Dutch preferences. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that this illusion was disposed of by what 
happened in the Second World War.** 


• It was consistent with this realistic change after World ^^^aT 1 
that Holland, while desirous to be free from political alliances or 
special military agreements, had foined the collective-security sys- 
tem of the League of Nations without any hesitation. WTiile there 
\veie people in responsible positions tvho were fearful of entangle- 
ment and who considered membership In the League as a departure 
from Dutch traditional policy, the Foreign hfinistcr, Dr. H. A. 
van Kamebcek, felt that membership was no contradiction but 
rather a shift in emphasis. The country had alnaj'S been available 
for co-operation in the interest of peace; it had been opposed to 
entering political agreements and military alliances, and the aSli- 
ation with the League was neither.** 

The Netherlands became one of the leading supporters of a 
policy of sanctions against the Italians during the Italo-Ethiopian 
War. It was the failure of this policy- that made the Dutch come 
to the conclusion, together with other “neutral” powers, that the 
League was not strong enough to protect a weak state from reck- 
less aggression. While the failure of collective security- brought 
the Dutch back to their traditional policy of neutrality and inde- 
pendence, particularly after Hiller began his mo\-es, they- were 
nevertheless not willing to gjve in to any threats that came from 
Germany after the outbreak of World War II in 1939. Germany 
accused the neutral nations of being guilty of non-neutial actions 
by attending League meetings, calling the League an "Anglo- 

J. Barents, "New Trends in Dntcb Foreign Policy." Foreign Affain 
(Jannaty, 1947), toL jj, no. s, pp. 

V^jjifcjjfcewcb, “Seibabods Foreign Pcfki',” op at is r?ote ja 

al>o\c. p. 14;. 
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French organ/' but the Dutch did not •R'eaben and refused to 
resign from membership.** 

It was World War II and its tembk impact on little Holland 
that made tlie country decide to adopt a complete change in policy. 

. . . Tlic era of either a "neutrality polity" or a “policy of independ- 
ence” is ended. Tlic cxpciiencc of the Dutch people with the German 
problem and the Indonesian question has brought home to them the 
tnitli that their foreign pcSxy a dictated, not by themselves, and not 
e\’Cn by the policies of the big Powers, but by the development of 
world forces.s- 

All are agreed by now that the old household word "neutrality” 
has lost its meaning for the modem Netherlands nation. Tlie coun- 
try has become a loyal and des-oted partner in all organizations of 
the West, since it has realized that in a future major war or in any 
period filled with the threat of such a war, little Holland, ow ing to 
her geographical position in a shrinking and more and more inter- 
dependent ivorld, would nelJ-nigh automatically be drasvn into 
such a conflict. 


Bibliographical Notes are on page 6si. 


»1 Ibid. 

*9 Barcnti, op. cit , p JJ J. 
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THE FORMULATION AND RECENT 
CHARACTER OF NETHERLANDS 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Political democracj’ cannot.afford to put the executive branch 
of government in a position of complete control over any govern- 
mental activity. Some limitation must be imposed, be this tlirough 
the United States system of separation of powers and checks and 
balances, or tlirough patliamcntarj' government and ministerial re- 
sponsibility as in most European countries. The Netherlands, a 
^ical country of the West and believing in the principles of 
political democracj’, has -rules bj' which executiie and legislature 
arc subjected to each other's check. Parliament, functioning as a 
balance against a powerful leader, has remained, at least in prin- 
ciple, consfifutional/y supreme while the executive, in the modem 
political scene, has do'eloped a position of political supremaej'. In 
the Netherlands, as well as in other countries of the ^V'est that 
are using the parliamentary land of goremment, the following 
analj-sis seems to fit the general condition: “The Ministiy is om- 
nipotent, but each day it is controlled by Parliament and public 
-opinion.”! 

>B. Miiline Guct2c\itcli, Les NoincUes Tendances du Droif Constifufion- 
nel iPwis, 1931), p. 503. 
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The strength of the executive lies in its having initiative; in the 
conduct of foreign affairs the minister has the detailed knowledge 
of a situation, his representatives ahvoid are under his control, and 
he has the power of administration. But the strengUi of any politi- 
cal democracy is exhibited in the general safeguards against execu- 
tive presumption, such as the ultimate clicck by a legislature, the 
impact of public opinion, and popular elections. Increases in the 
power of the cabinets in the Nellieilands has been necessitated 
by emergencies and \var; yet no student of the political conditions 
in the Netherlands could suggest that this development has led to 
arbitrary actions or to the usurpation of powers by the executive. 
In the field of foreign affairs llie legislature maintains significant 
influence. Certainly, as a short historical survey will prove, the 
rights of the parliament in 1956 ate much more impressive than 
they were in 

HistoricQl Oevefopmvnrs 

Tlie partidpat/on of tlie executive and the l^’slattrre in the 
conduct of Netherlands foreign aftiiis has been subjected to many 
changes in tlie constitution of the eoiinliy. Many amendment 
since tire beginning of the last caituiy have contributed to the 
growing influence of the Stales-Gcncial in this particular field, 

Tlie new Netherlands came into existence at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. On November 30, 1813, William, Prince of 
Orange, landed in Scheveningen, after a period of role in England. 
Holland had been liberated from Franw, into r^htch it had been 
incorporated on July 9, sSio. On the day of his return he was 
proclaimed as 'William I, Sovereign Prince fSoaverain VotsI). In 
March 1814, a constitution w'as put into effect, which gave to the 
Prince the authority to declare war and arrange for peace, to con- 
clude treaties of any hind, to he in charge of diplomatic relations, 
and to hire and dismiss diplomatic personnel "at his pleasure." 
^\^)iJe a few leaders resented such unlimited powers, especially tlie 
power of declaring n'ar, most peo^ in the beginning showed a 
general willingness to accept these provisions— perliaps in reaction 
to the fact that, before the return of the monardi, the country as a 
republic had gained the intemathmal reputation of being “inered- 
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ibly indolent” in its relations with other powers in Europe. Yet 
as early as 1815 the Erst limitations were introduced by the neu’ 
constitution of that year that changed the title of Prince to that 
of King. Any ticatj' concluded in time of peace and dealing with 
the disposition over any part of the territorj* of the realm and its 
colonies could be ratified- by the Kng only after appros-al by the 
le^lature, the States-Geneial. 

The next significant changes were introduced through Oie con- 
stitution of 1848, under which, as in other European countries, 
some of the prerogatives and rights of the monarch were to be 
shared by the l^islalure. The new regulations demanded that 
all treaties containing additions to, or any change of legal rights, 
had to be first appro\'ed by the States-Generah Also any disposition 
over the realm’s territory’, whether in times of peace or of war, 
had to undergo the same procedure. TTie subsequent constitu- 
tional developments during the second part of tte nineteenth 
centur)’ and the beginning of the twentieth centurj* made ft more 
and more obsious that the powers of the executive in the field of 
foreign relations were to be subjected to increasing limitations. 
In 1887 other kinds of treaties were subjected to prior apptortl 
by the States-Ceneral: those that imposed any financial obliga- 
tions on the realm. Finally, the constitutional changes of 1922 
required all treaties to be approved b)‘ the l^slahire; also any 
declaration of war required legislati\c appiosal.= This latter right 
had been an unchallenged prerogative of the executive (the King) 
since r8iq. But the 19x2 constitutional amendment prescribe 
the "previous consent” of the Stalcs-General and only after the 
King had tried to settle any international conflict by peaceful 
means. 

CoxsTTTimoNAL CiLiNCES OF 1953. Further changes in the 
constitution on matters pertaining to the conduct of foreign affairs 
were made on June 2:, 1953- Before then, all prosisions on foreign 
Tchlions were found in Articles which left many gaps to be 
filled by constitutional prartice, T 7 »e res-ised constitution non con- 

•To: mote detail sec R. Kianenborg, llet Nedeilandsch Staalwecht, Ttb 
edition (Haatlcm, pp. 312-314. 
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#161. Tlie ‘««bt.on^ ConsbtiUion and International Law, 
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b. if the agreement is cxclusK'ely concerned with the execution of 
an approved arrangement; prowded the States-General, when th^ ga\e 
their approval to the agreement, did not make a rcsers'ation in thb 


respect; 

c. if the agreement does not impose any considerable pecuniary 
obligation on the Kingdom and it has been concluded for a period not 
exceeding one year; 

d. if in exceptional cases of an urgent nature the interest of the 
Kingdom requires that the agreement shall enter into force without 
delay. 

An agreement of the kind tefened to under d shall not be concluded 
except subject to the reservation that it shall be terminated if the 
States-General withhold their appro\'al. The conclusion of the agree- 
ment shall be communicated to tbe States-General without delay. The 
agreement shall still be submitted for tbe appros-al of the States- 
General if within thirty dap after the communication a statement has 
been made by or on behalf of either of the Chambers of the States- 
General or by at least one-fifth of the constitutional number of mem- 
ben of either of the Chambers expressing a nisb to this effect. The 
provisions of the preceding paragraph shall not apply jf this should be 
decidedly detrimental to Uie interests of the Kingdom. If such a case 
should arise, the agreement shall be submitted to the States-General 
as soon as possible and if they withhold their appros-al it shall be 
terminated as soon as shall be compatible with the provisions of the 
agreement. 

Article 63: If the deselopmcnt of the international legal order re- 
quires this, the contents 0: an agreement may deviate from certain 
provisions of the Constitution. In such eases the approval of the agree- 
ment shall not be given 1 ^ the States-General except by- a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast in each of the two Chamben. 

Article 64: Tlie provisions of the four preceding articles shall simi- 
larly apply to any accession to agreements. 

As regards the denunciation of agreements Articles 60, 61 and 62 
shall similarly apply, the second paragraph of Article 60 being taken 
to mean that the States-Cenml shall be informed of the intention to 
denounce the agreement. 

Article 65: Legal provtsioiw in force within the Kmgdom shall not 
apply if the application should be incompatible mth agreements whicli 
have been published in accordance wath Article 66 whether before or 
after tbe enactment of the provisions. 

Article 66: Rules with regard to flie publitxitjon of agreements shall 
be laid down in the hw. Agreements slrall be binding on anyone inso- 
f.ir as they will ha\'e been published. 

Article 67; By or in virtue of an agreement certain powers with 
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respect {q Icgisbtion, ndmimstnHon and {urisdietton may be conferred 
on organizations based on international lasv. 

\yitb regard to decisions made bv organi/alions based on intcr- 
natirsnal bw Articles fij and 66 slwll similarly apply. 

Van Panfun-s cs-aliiales Ihccliangcs as follows: 

fn order to enable those who arc not acquainted with Netbcrlands 
law to understand more easily the essence of the amendments, the 
purport of these amendments might be summarized as follmvs: 

t. Tlicy adajit the constitutional prosisions on the declaration of 
war.to modetn intcrnalion.il bw. 

2. They pul the treaty-maiing pmCer of the Crown more strictly 
under lire control of the “Slatcn-Ccnenur' (Articles 60, 62). 

3. T!»c}' prowdc for a mote flctible procedure of parlismentary 
appfOral 0/ mtcmatiorral agreements (Arbclc 61). 

4. Tlicy render ft possible to dcs-iatc from the Constitution if the 
development of the intcmational legal order so requires (Article 63), 
and they accent the possibility of yielding aiithonty (0 international 
organizations (Article 67). 

5. Tliey ensure tlic binding force of international law as prevailing 
over municipal bw, and authorize the courts to test the national 
statutes as rcfards their conformity with international agreements and 
decisions of international organizations (Articles 60 [third paragraph], 
65, 66, and 67 [second paragraph)).* 

Cons/iVutionof fsiws 

%Vhile the Dutch Constitofion dearly asserts the principle that 
all agreements with foreign powers and with international organ- 
izations must be given parlbmenlaiy appioi’al, in practice it may 
be assumed that the government, in view of its initbtivc, the 
technical problems of diplomacy, and other considerations, can 
confront flic legislature with a /ait accompli.* The very important 

* Ibid., p. 5406 The ptoblem of the co^rperation between tlic Ewcuthe and 
the States General in the RcM of foKifft iwatioot had been dijcusscd by the 
Cabinet, and in Aprfl 1950 * special eommtswja hid been instituted under the 
chiinninship ol /onlbeer W. J. M. van Eysinga. retired professor at fJie Uni- 
V’eisity of Leyden and iormer )tutice of Ihc Permanent Osmt of Internationa] 
Jusbre. Afeiabm of Hi« commission induded parhamentanans, experts in the 
Reids of international and eonstitohonal law, and leading ofhaals of the Mm 
istrv of Foreign Affairs. For more detail see faarboel van bet Ministerie van 
Bm'tenlancte Zalren igjo-ioys 

® Willem Fredcnl. \Vi|tlioff, De Staatsmrklittng van Nederland, gih edition 
(Haarlem, iQjyl'P- *7o- 
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problem of the country's general interest and the related matters 
of security will impose restraint on the legislature and v,n11 force 
consideration of differences between the tvso branches into the 
sphere of confidential discussion rather than open and public 
debate. 

In practice also, parliamentary' committees furnish channels 
through which the ministry can inform members of the States- 
General on important diplomatic developments and negotiations, 
and also learn the views and get the sug^stions of the legislators. 
These committees Bt the p^nciple of ministerial responsibility 
since they mahe it possible for the ministry to ascertain to some 
extent whether a planned agreement seems acceptable to the 
legislators. 

Treaty versus Acreeme-vt. Until 1952 a constitutional dis- 
tinction svas made between “treaties” and other “agreements,” 
but the 1933 changes in the constitution base eliminated the use 
of the word “treaty.” Tlie only term now used is the much wider 
description “agreements with other Pokcts and with organizations 
based on international law.” According to the report of the ran 
Eysi’nga committee, the word “agreement” is meant to include 
treaties, conventions, charters, statutes, acts, declarations, execu- 
tive agreements, protocols, memoranda, and the hie.® 

Bintiing Force of Acree.\ient, Before the changes of 1933 dis- 
cussions of constitutional issues were concerned with the problem 
as to whether international agreements were binding on Dutch 
citizens svith or without a special law. Since 1952 there are no 
legal doubts, for Article 66 points out clearly that international 
agreements arc binding on citizens. The government made clear 
in a memorandum of interpretation its rejection of the siew that 
international agreements could be binding for the citizens only 
through the means of a special law. Inde^, in case of a conflict 
with domestic law, precedence is to be giran to the later-created 


• But according to some experts, it •htU pudably not include socb matters as 
the agr^tion of an ambassador, exhadition, and other similar matters, nor ans' 
arrangements with other powers in the field of pris-ate international law. The 
government has been ol the opinion that agreements which neither in form nor 
content contain elements of public law arc not to be handled accordmg to the 
procedure of Article 6o. For mote detail ibid., p. 
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Council, the commission concerned itself with the problem of the 
submission of agreements to the Statcs-General and many other 
problems, such as the point of a bebted appros-al of agreements 
which according to Article 62 thus far is not required “if fn ex- 
ceptional cases of an urgent nature the interest of the Kingdom 
requires that the agreement shall enter into force ssithout delay.’ ® 

The Executive and the Conduct of Foreign Affoin 

The supreme control of loieign relations is one of tlie most 
important tasks of the executive. Tlie King, having “the supreme 
direction of foreign relations,” represents the Netherlands before 
other countries. The most significant expressions of this repre- 
sentation are the maintenance of diplomatic relations, and the 
preparation, conclusion, and ratification of treaties and other agree- 
ments. ^Vhile the King is charged with tliese tasks, the responsi- 
bility for the general and practical handbng of these tasks before 
the States-General rests chieflywith the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
but also wth other appropriate ministers to whose pionnce the 
special subjects mentioned in treaties are assigned.’^ 

It should be mentioned that while the monarch officially enjop 
the constitutional right to executh-e power, in practice Ae min- 
isters execute the constitution and other bns, insofar as this 
execution depends on the Crown (Article 79, paragraph 3) . \Vhilc 
this provision and the general constitutional des-elopments base 
contributed to lessening the influence of the King in executive 
matters, it should nevertheless be stated that the monarch retains 
at least some influence. The great prestige of the lO)^! house and 
family gives it influence in domestic and foreigh rehtions, and the 
voices of Queen ‘NVflhchnina and Quren Juliana have been h^ed 
with great respect. 

But in general one should be reminded of the British situation 
where the exercise of the rc^nl power by the bearer of the crown 
has gone over to the abstraction of the “Crowm," which is actually 
the Council of Ministers. One or more ministers roust counter- 
sign all royal decrees and oideis, but the ministers must inform the 
monarch on all important matters of state. 

•ASETA. /ufy > 5 , igj;. 

W'llthoff, op. at., pp. i6qB. 
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latoTS is assured since tlic ministers arc conslitulionallj’ entitled 

to ]mc a Scat and an adsisorj* soicc in both chambers. 

The M/nI*tcr of Foreign Affoir* 

Tlie main work in the field of foreign relations is handled In- the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and his sbff. His is a most distinguished 
assignment and he controls one of the oldest ministerial depart- 
ments. It has been held In' many leading and outstanding Nether- 
landers, and among them two ambassadors to the United States— 
E. N. s-an Kleffcns, who held the position from 1959 until 1946, 
and Dr. J. II. s-an Roijai, who held it briefly from March to July* 
1946.'* It might be interesting to note that many of the Min- 
isters were soollcd nonpohtical or bureaucratic appointments, 
since the Department was rr^rded as technical or purely adminis- 
tratisx:; tjpical departments of political character svcrc ahs-as-s tliose 
of Interior or Finance.** 

While until lately one minister was in charge of the depart- 
ment, something unique has been done in the NclhcrUnds. The 
Ministry of I'orcign Affairs Is now divided between h\-o persons; 
in 195s J. W. Beijen was made minister of Foreign Affairs, while 
J. M. A. H. Luns was appointed Minister w-iihout Portfolio of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affaire. Mr. Bcijai was politically an Inde- 
pendent, while Mr. Luns represented the Roman Catholic People’s 
Party. It was explained bj’ the Prime Minister, Dr. Willem Drees, 
at tiie time of the appointment that the two Ministers would 
exercise joint responsibility for foreign policj- but that, for adminis- 
trative consenicnce, thej- would di\-ide their duties on a “func- 
tional" basis.** A government statement on tlic function of two 
joint Foreign Ministers was given to the Statcs-Gcneial at the end 

SS A list of all Ministers of Tweign ASain since 184B can be found in the 
Gids van het Departeinent van Buitenlandse Zaten en de BuitenLindse Dienst. 

1* Vandenboseli THdcnvcld. op. cit., p. 44. 

*5 It was pointed out at the litnc Iw a part of the Dutch presS. that the 
allocation of the portfolio of Foic^ ASairs had been demanded by the 
Catholic People’s Party, and was one tbc pnndpal reasons for the prolonged 
Cabinet aisis: the appointment of two foreign ministers, one drawn from the 
part)' and one an Independent, was, according to the press, a dcsiec to sjtisfi 
rival party claims tor the post. Keesiagv Oswtempoiirs- .*jehvs«t.. 

P- 
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the Dqjaxtment began to grow, and it employed, by 1830, h%enty' 
five persons. 

The revolutionar)' impact of the changes of 1848 in Europe 
was also felt in the Netherlands, where a significant liberalization 
of the constitution was accepted, together with the institution of 
a much more powerful legislature and the establishment of min- 
isterial rcsponsibilitj’. One of the first steps of the legislature uas 
to introduce an economy program, $0 that by 1851 there were only 
ses'cntcen officials working in the Department. It was a difficult, 
and sometimes hopeless, task for the organization to obtain any 
budgetary increase during the following decades. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, in 1876, the 
Department undersvent a reorganization according to the modem 
principles of specialization. Until this time the Department had 
consisted of only one general office. Now two dmsions were 
formed: the Cabinet of the Minister (under U»e leadership of a 
trained diplomat and in charge of political and seaet affairs) 
and the DMsion of Consubt and Commercial Affairs. The latter 
disision became, after some time, the larger one because of the 
general need for inaeased consubr representation abroad. Yet 
until the outbreak of World War 1 the general growth of the 
Department had been very slow; the number of officials in 1914 
amounted to forh’-five, under the permanent leadenhlp of a 
SeCTctar)--G€ncral whose office had been installed in 1902. 

^^^orld War I and the period between the two World Wars 
created new and increasingly' demanding tasks in the country’s 
foreign relations and in tlic ministry' concerned with their con- 
duct. When the si-ar broke out in 1914, it was immediately obvious 
that the staff was insufficient to deal ssith all the nesv problems 
that were facing the little country. Yet by’ the end of the uar the 
Department had grown into a much larger and much more modem 
organization. Among many changes, a special disision for diplo- 
matic affairs was entrusted with political matters and the handling 
of the Foreign Ser\'ice. After the League of Nations began with its 
work, a special Division for I league of Nations Affain was insti- 
tufed. This general reorganization wns undertaken by Fordgn 
Ministw Dt. H. A. van V^amebeek, and it remaintd in force until 
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llic outbicaV of World War II. The tninistij’ reduced ibc number 
of CTnplojttt during the depreinon jtars, bowever, and seven! 
people wnc culnrU^ will* the handling of plura! laris and func- 
tions. IJence pnclJcally nobody could enlcr llic serr-ice of ibe 

Wosrjj War II. Tire Deparfment imdenvenf its most crilical 
Mperimecs during V^orld War II, nJien tlie German intaston 
forced Queen M'dJjclmina and her ministers to flee to London 
in May 19^0. Rut in tire Nctlierbndr itself, s»Itilc the ssar was 
fr>«glit m Dutcli soil, t?ie aetiul leadenhip of the department in 
the Hague was asstrmed by (lie Secfcta^Gcncfal of (he Depart- 
ment, jonlheer A. M. Snoticl Ilutgrorrje; another person left 
behind ss-as the then Chief of the Bureau for Political Affairs, 
Dr. /. H. van Hoiien, who in 1950 became (he Netherlands am- 
bassador to (he United States. After May r 5. 1940. sshen fighting 
in the country lud eased, no official ss-as permitlcd bj- the Ger- 
mans to enter the premises of the Deparfmenf, which became the 
office of Scj-ss-fnquirt. (he German UcichrCommissar for the 
Netherlands. Wffiatescr ssort eoufd be done by officuls of (he 
Dqsailmcnt was fiandlcd fn (he offices of (he Ministry for Col- 
onies; c\en the snull amount of work that could be handled was 
not dotie ssithout many mtemiptions, since many officials were 
ancsted. esen if mostly for a sfiort time; Dr. wn Roifen, hcnscs’cr, 
w-ai arrested scs’cral times.'* TIic work in (he Ncthabnds became 
inoasingly that of a contact orgamVation, since the Department 
formed tlic link between other Dutch authorities and the Foreign 
Office of the Rcichs Commissar. 

In the mantime the work of the Dutch Foreign Office was 
petfonned by the govemmenl-in exile. Yet from the standpoint 
of organization and admmistration it was, certainty in the begin- 
ning of its functioning, of a very makeshift character, since Ihe 
cs'cntr of May 19^0 had made impossible any orderly emcualion 
and transfer of personnel, fries, and offices. Wlicn the gosernment 
began its w-ork in London, the Minister of Foreign Affaia Iiad 

*» fn llic ficciniiing of 19^5. Dr- W" Roffm was «slcd by rlie Dofeh gmem 
nxiit inorik fo «>me Jo London. »bm he Btully amsol alter a highly adren 
turoiu trip by Nlarcli 1945- 
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jictlliCT personnel nor archives. Only one diplotnal of the Dqrart- 
rnent. the Deputy Chief of Foreign Affairs, had come to Ixindon, 
as also had the Chief of the Code Section, who had saved some of 
the code inalciLnls from the Germans. Gradually more pasonncl 
managed to come to London from different diplomatic posts or hy 
leaving dandcsllncly from the Ncthcrbnds and occupied Furopc. 
Wliilc at first the Ministry settled dowm in llic Embassy building 
in London, ofhcc materials and also clerical personnel svcrc offered 
by some of the bigger Dutch commercial companies ssillr a 
worUl-ssidc organization, such as Shell and Unilcs'cr. Tlic Depart- 
ment grew in mimcrical strength through the arrisal of personnel 
from the closed embassies to Italy and Japan, but many diplomatic 
posts had to be maintained. TIic legation, lalCT embassy, in Wash- 
ington c\en requited additional personnel; in fact, the Washing- 
ton embass}' finally had mote personnel than the Ministry at 
London. By October tlic Miinstrs* had clcscrr officials assisted 
by scTsacc personnel amounting to thirty-one persons. 

^Vl^ile the Department woried under the great handicap of 
being displaced and understaffed, it not only had tashs of the 
moment and of the war but also problems directed toward the 
future and the reliim to Dutch soil. Much thought was given to 
the reorganization of the Department and the future conduct of 
foreign affairs. Thus the wort performed by a small staff had to 
include general dealings with the host country in all fields, the 
conduct of war in the West and the Far East, the practical 
problems of liberating the Ncthcihnds, the ensuing steps of re- 
patriation, the treatment of ssar criminals, the technical aspects 
of the teorganizalion of the Ministry, and the many questions of 
international law Uiat arose particularly in connection with the 
coming United Nations. 

Aftcr. 1945. Significant organizational changes tool: place after 
the return of the govemment-in-cdlc from London, but no com- 
plete Overhauling of tiie Dqxntmcnt. One of the outstanding in- 
nos'ations was the merger of the diplomatic corps, the consular 
corps, and the translators into one new body, the corps of “Offi- 
cials of the Foreign Sersneev” with personnel matters handled by 
a new combined Directorate of the Foreiga Secvice. 

Also subject to complete reorganization was the Dis-ision of 
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person. Many of these tashs are therefore delegated to a staS of 
leading administrators who ha\-c been assigned specific tasks. Tl)Ose 
of the Special Secretary of the Minister, the Sccrctarj’-Gencral, 
and the Deputy and the Assistant Sccietaries-General will be dis- 
cussed. Other special administraton include the Finandal-Eco^ 
notnic Adviser, the Leg?! Adviser, and the Adviser for Traffic 
(concerning matters of air and river traffic) . 

Tub Special Secretary of niE MiNiSTEai, The work load of 
the Foreign hfinister requires a personal aide, in particular for the 
handling of work that had to be done by the hlinister himself, 
including personal conespondence activities of such personal na- 
ture that they do not fall within the province of the Ministry 
itself. Thus the handling of conespondence and the preparation 
and anangement of the many travels and appointments are the 
concern of the Special Secretary', as are the handling of matters 
and documents that have to be submitted to such groups as the 
Council of Ministers or the Council of Economic Affairs. 

The SECRTTARY-GEJfEBAL. ln*the Dutch administrative system 
the Secretary-General is considered the permanent head of the 
official hierarchy that assists the Minuter in the execution of his 
decisions and orders. He also substitutes for the Minister in the 
handling of daily business when the Minister is absent For this 
reason tlic Secretary-General has rarely participated in interna- 
tional conferences and delegations. This anangement had been 
criticized before 1952, since it has been felt that the presence 
of the Secretary-General might be helpful especially in conferences 
concerning w«tem and Atlantic co-operation. Plans for the future 
provide for increasing the number of top civil servants in the 
Ministry so that the Secretary can be used more frequently abroad- 

Mention should be made at least of one outstanding person 
who had been in this office for more than a quarter of a century, 
Jonkheer A. M. Snouck Hurgronje; he held the office from July 
1921 until January' 1948 and died on March 26, 1951. He was one 
of the great civil servants of his country under whose control the 
great changes in the De^xirtment took place. 

Deputy and Assistant Secreta»ies<Jener.vl. The or^nization 
of flic Ministry includes two positions of this kind. Tliese offices 
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were regulated by the Di\-ision for Diplomatic Affairs. Tlie ad- 
rainistrative personnel, depending on whetlier the)' uorlred for a 
diplomatic mission or for a consular ofEce, were super^•ised b)’ 
the dh-ision that was also responsible for the officers at the gis^en 
post. 

This split organization led to many unnecessary complications, 
particularly since there were only a fesv people in the t^^•o pro- 
fessional corps. Before 19.40 there were about fifh' officials in the 
diplomatic ser\nce, and a^ut the same number in the consular 
corps, sometimes no more than a dozen in the translators group 
and in the group of the higher ranking adminishatir'c officiak. 

While in London, the go\-emment-in^sdle faced the problem 
of a serious personnel shortage so that in this time the need for 
co-ordination in recruitment, pay, pensions, and other matters 
became acute. Initial arrangements were. made for such consolida- 
tion of the different branches of the Foitign Smice. As a result 
of this prepaiatot)’ work the problem was solved as early as 1945, 
when the Regulations for the Foreign Service (Reglement r-an het 
BuitenJandse D/enst) were accepted.*^ 

Pursuant to this change a neu' division was installed, the Direc- 
torate for the Foreign Service, in which all matters concerning the 
Foreign Service were concentrated; the new division was to deal 
not only with personnel questions but also with organizational 
and administrative problems. The tasks of the new division were 
manifold sinre, as a consequence of the war, the number of 
Foreign Service officers had been considerably increased; other 
piobtems that faced the administrators were such matters as the 
opening of new foreign posts and collaboration with other minis- 
terial departments. 

As in most modem countries, admission to the Netherlands 
Foreign Service b dependent on the passing of several ejcamina- 
tions, wiiich are open to any qualified Dutch citizen. The out- 
standing purpose of these csaminatkms is to find out about the 
particular qualifications and interests of the candidates. The en- 
trance examination is followed by specific examinations which are 
given to persons who have been admitted to the Foreign Service 

2* A more icccni Issue of these Regulations came out in >951. 
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The Legr^Iafure 

The constitutional position of the legislature indicates the ex- 
tent by which this body can be tmxtU-ed in the handling of foreign 
aSairs. Nevertheless, as in other countries of the \\'est, the execu- 
tive dominates, since it exercises initiative and conducts the daily 
administrative handling of such problems. Yet the position of the 
Dutch Parliament is not weak. The l^islators can exercise their 
influence through inquirjv through control of the budget, and in 
general through alert observation. 

The parliament of the Netherlands (Statcs-General — Stafen- 
Gcneraal) is composed of hvo houses. TTie Lower House, the 
Second Chamber as it is called. Is elected by direct popular vote 
and through a system of proportional representation. TTie Upper 
House, or Pint Chamber, is elected indirectly by the Provincials 
Staten (provincial representative councils) . The popularly elected 
Second Chamber has the right of initiative, but uses this right 
very rarely. Both chambers have the right of investigation, but 
the Upper House seldom makes use of this privilege. Both Cham- 
bers have the right of interpellation. 

Powers of tiic Ltcisi.ATxniE. The power of the legislature under 
the parliamentary system lies in the obligaHon of the prime min- 
ister to render account and to be generally responsible for the 
policies and actions of his administration. The States-Gcneral of 
the Netherlands have constitutional rights which assure them a 
permanent control of the work of the Cabinet. The avenues 
through which the States-General check governmental actions 
include: (a) interpellation, (b) question, (c) motion, (d) en- 
quetc, and (e) the budget. Their positive functions have been 
discussed, especially participation in the acceptance of agreements 
witlr foreign powers. 

A much favored technique is the written question, but the 


tion in regard to the consular service cao be found in the Consulair RegJement- 
It should also be mentioned Itat in addition to the regular Foreign Service, 
representation of thc country abroad for very specific purposes is sometimes 
handled by special delegates or conmusuons with specific instructions and 
orders for negotiation. 
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Clianibcrs in recent jears haw nude more frequent me of the 
motion, cspectallj' tn connection «-irii llic disasssion of the budget 
wlicn specific questions Im-c arisen. Tlie formal engufile, the 
inqnirj-, has also been used, notably after the termination of ^V^orld 
War If, wlicn 3 special commitf^ concerned with the conduct of 
afTairs by the governmcnl-m-cxile dealt also to a considerable 
extent w'Hi the government's handling of foreign relations. 

llic Statcs-Gcneral have become very active in regard to work 
in Hie field of foreign affairs. Tl>c matter of approval of agreemenb 
svith foreign pon ers is responsible for this activity and contributes 
to the power the States General exercise. Tire volume of treaties 
has been considerably increased since the end of World War 11 ; 
bchiten 19^5 and Januarj- i, 1950, the Netherlands became a 
party to more than 300 treaties and agreements. 

Control or xtrE Gcdcet. One of the most effective powers of 
tlie Dutch legislature (as in most democratic countries) is its 
control over tiic budget proposed by tbc executive. The States- 
Cenc'ral have, in several instances, made it impossible to fill an 
ambassadorial position by cutting out the salary of the ambassador, 
'ITic salary of tlie Dutch ambassador to the Vatican, for example, 
was eliminated in 1869 from the budget of that year. 

Reference has been made already to the rejection of tlie 
budget for tlic Department of Foidgn Affairs by the newly elected 
Second Cliambcr in 1867. Tlic Second Qiambcr had become un- 
easy because the Dutch government had participated in the guar- 
antee of the neutrality of Luxembourg m the Treaty of London 
in 1867; Ibis action had been consider^ dangerous for the future 
peace of the Netherlands. The cabinet regarded this attitude as a 
censure and asked the King to accept its resignation. The King 
refused and, a few days later, dissolved the Second Chamber. 
Tlie ensuing elections did not bring any significant diange in the 
distribution of parties in the Cliamber. Tlie new States General 
approved a motion that "no mteret of the land demanded the 
most recent dissolution of the Chamber*’; the Cabinet refused to 
yield, and, consequently, during a vote on the budget for the 
Department of Foreign Affairs in Apnl 1868, the Cliamber again 
refused to approve it. The resignation of the Cabinet was accepted 
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questions in the direction of this future must be solved in Europe 
and in behalf of Europe. 

With the end of the polic)’ of neutrality sinec World War II, par- 
ticularly since this policy was not paid any regard or respect, Hol- 
land has become one of the most pronounced supporters of western 
co-operation. Tlic country lias assumed to the fullest extent the 
responsibilitj’ to be expected from a nation of its bind. Queen 
Juliana in a speech before a Joint Session of the United States 
Congress in Washington on April 3, 1952 > defined the country’s 
devotion to this task as follows: “To accept freedom means to 
carry responsibility. Wlieres-er tliis is recognized as a right and a 
duty for everybody, we call it democrac)'. It is the only form of fair 
government.” It is this attitude of responsibility that should con- 
vince the observer of the reliability and the seriousness of purpose 
with which gosernment and the people of the Netherlands have 
approached their new obligations. 

The great specific problems now before the Dutch concern 
their collaboration witli the West and their adjustment to the loss 
of their iomsz holdings in the Indonesian Archlpehgo. 

Western Collaboration and European Integration. As to 
the union of the West, it is important to know that the Nether- 
lands has entered all alliances, agreements, and oi^nizations for 
which anangements have been made. And in addition, manj’ con- 
crete suggestions and detailed proposals as to the integration and 
unity of Europe have come from the Netherlands. All these de- 
partures have had the support of the overwhelming majority of 
the Dutch people. Polls taken by the Netherbnds Institute for 
Public Opinion show that the population farars a united Europe 
under a European government with a democratic representation 
and under a European constitub'on. More than two-thirds of the 
population favor the economic union with the Belgians and 
Luxembourgers expressed in the Benelux anangement between 
the three countries. 

Alliances have been made with France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg in the Treaty of Brussels (March 17, 1948), or 
with the nations that joined in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) on April 4, 1949- Tkic Netherlands Parliament 
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transfer powers for promoting economic intcgralion to a political com- 
jnimjty, occansc it is cominccd that without such a transfer economic 
integration could not be realwed.-* 

Another Dutch hope has been cxpt«scd by the soollcd Mans* 
holt Plan for European agricultural integration, which was an- 
iioiinccd as early as 1930 and was considered as a contribution 
toward improving the standard of living of the people. Tliis plan 
also needed a supranational organization to put It into effect. In 
this as in other situations the Government of the Netherlands has 
made it clear that mililar\‘ defense agreements do not suffice; cco- 
nomic co-operation has been considered impcratis'c. 71 re dangers 
threatening 'Europe’s simaval arc not military only. Great hope 
has been put in the Council of Kiiropc, of which the Netlicrlands 
has become a most dcsoted supporter, as it has of all organizations 
promising peace. Tliis attitude has made a Netherlands a faithful 
and loj-al partner in the United Nations. 

Other organizations joined by the Netherlands arc the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) since its 
beginning in 1948 and the European Paymenb Union (EPU) 
which came into effect on July j, 1950. The country thus partici- 
pates in all international organizations that pertain to European 
tecoseiy and integration. 

BcjmrTX. Perhaps one experiment deserves more attention than 
others described, since it involves the Netherlands in particular: 
the arrangement between Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. 

On September 5, 1944, the govcmments-in-cxile of the three 
countries signed a customs agreement in recognition of the fact 
that close economic co-operation between them was necessary' for 
economic recovery and development in the postwar period. It was 
an extension of the Belgo-Luxembourg Customs Union which had 
been set up in 19:2. A common customs tariff was adopted as 
of January' 1, 1948. This meant abolition of duties but there were 
still restrictions in the fonn of import licenses and permits, e.vcise 
duties, and the like. ^\Tine the experiment is expected to become 
a complete economic union, quite a few things will have to be 
N'ovs Digest from Holland, Jaman *5, t9;4. 
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Witli the presentation of a single list OEEC granted official recogni- 
tion of Benelux as a single entity, maUng it one of the foremost com- 
mercial powers in foreign trade in the world today. Benelux lias suc- 
ceeded in the toughest of all unifications, over-all economic union. 

Titr Problem of iNnotrEsiA. Much has been said and witten 
on this highly controversial issue so that it seems well-nigh impos- 
sible to find a neutral stand. From the viewpoint of the Dutch 
there is reason for disappointment that the Ncthcrlands-Indonesian 
Conference at Geneva ended in failure on February' 1 1, 1956. The 
Dutch felt strongly so. since at the Conference it had been agreed 
that the Netherbnds-lndonesian Union should be dissolved 
and that the financial and economic agreements incorporated 
in the Union should be replaced by a new treaty*. No anaugement 
had been obtained either for the handling of disputes or in regard 
to the problem of New Guinea. It was felt on the Dutch side that 
the Indonesians should has-e respected the agreements that had been 
made when Hie Nclherlands-Indonesian Union uas negotiated, 
particularly since they do not oppose Indonesian freedom. Yet the 
developments of August 1956 give the Dutch much reason for mis- 
giving, since Indonesia's denunciation of her debts to the Nether- 
lands is a breach of wliat had been considered voluntarily accepted 
in the round-table agreements of 1949. The Dutch are particularly 
outspoVen in regard to Nesv Guinea, since tliey feel that no histori- 
cal or constitutional tie has ever existed beween Netherlands New 
Guinea and tlie tenitories now Icnosvn as the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. The main concern for the Dutch appears to be the question 
of self-determination for the population which is one of the most 
primitive societies of modern times and which, according to the 
Dutch viess'point, would have no chance for any development 
under the leadership of the ethnically different Malayan Indo- 
nesians. Dutch opinion considers the question as a matter of 
national conscience, since the Papuans of Nmv Guinea, if given 
up by the Dutch, would be no masters of their own fate. The 
Dutch also maintain that there is no movement for affiliation with 
Indonesia among the ind^nous population; finally that security 
in the Pacific, as guaranteed in the ANZUS and SEATO pacts, is 
closely related with the maintenance of the status quo of New 
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press its extreme disnppoinlmcnl «-ilh tlic statements . . . Tlic Nctlicr- 
fands Government believes that it may expect understanding and 
sjtnpatliy from the United States «itb regard to essential Netherlands 
interests! both in and outside Europe, under the existing allied rela- 
tionship in wbicb the Netherlands is continviously rendering loyal 
co-opcralion to the United States. 

Epilogwe 

Tlie Netherlands, a little country, eager to comply with the 
prescriptions of the law, too weak to be a menace to any nation, 
might well be considered as an example of peaceful living. Tlie 
great gifts of the country to mankind, her concern for justice 
througliout the ages, and Irer figJrt for an integrated Europe as 
imperative for belter living and world peace, should be regarded 
as a good suggestion for the conduct of foreign relations with an 
emphasis on consideration rather than on outspoken selBshness or 
self-cenlercdness. Such a lesson can be transmitted only by the 
small country, since its size and the experience taught from history, 
in old and in modem times, have forced it to gain in wsdom and 
understanding. W'e have witnessed the great changes in the guiding 
principles of the Netherlands that liave moved the country from 
neutrality to a courageous and honest fight for western unity and 
strength. There is no doubt that the little nation will stick to its 
word, wbate\er may come. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

W^hile quite a bit of malerial on the foregoing discussion can be 
found in Dutch publications, tbae is great difficulty in obtaining 
material in English concerned with the problem of Dutch foreign 
policy. Indeed, only one author in the United States has written 
chapters on the topic. Professor Ararj' Vandenbosch of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. One of these can be found under the heading 
“Netherlands Foreign Policy” in B. Landheer, ed.. The Nether- 
lands (University of California Press, Another chapter deal- 

ing with tlie problem can be found in Amry Vandenbosch and 
Samuel }. Eldersveld, GosTemmeiit of the Netherlands (Universitj’ 
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acr. Tlie pinpointed nanl bases of Great Britain have become 
strategically almost s-aUiclcss under atomic attaeJe, while great dis- 
tances, dispersal of towns and indoslries, a large population, and a 
program of industrialiration have strengthened the defenses of the 
USSR. Furthermore, with the increased potentialities of strategic 
air power, the landlocked position of Russia is no longer a hin- 
drance to its expansion. 


Natural Resources and Industrial Production 
Geogrophy 

Tire total area of the USSR is more than SVi million square 
miles, more than hvlcc that of the United States. Tlic countr)’ 
is almost entirely one vast pbin, containing the largest single Imv- 
land area in the world. The plain is broken only by the relatively 
low Ural Mountains stretching north to the Arctic Circle and 
south almost to the Caspian Sea. Only in eastern Siberia and along 
the soutliem border in central Asia ate there important mountain 
baniers, some of the highest in the world. The single central plain, 
however, is the dominating feature and influence of Russian 
topography. 

To make Russia a great industrial power, space had to be con- 
quered. Until the hvcnticlh century the primary means of trans- 
portation were Uie ris'crs, which in the European part of Russia are 
well placed, connecting the central part of European Russia with 
the Baltic, Arctic, Caspian, and Black Seas. The Asiatic part of 
Russia is much less favored. Except for the Amur, the main rivers 
of Siberia flow north into arctic wastes; none connect Asiatic 
Russia witli European Russia. In addition, the rivers are frozen 
and not navigable during several months of the year. Before the 
twentieth century, therefore, the resources of European Russia 
alone could be exploited and only that portion of the countrv' 
could be tied together. Siberia remained remote— a place to send 
the castoffs from society. Even in European Russia, resource utili- 
zation was limited by the remoteness of some areas from narigable 
rivers, and by the short season of nas-igation, and by the shallow- 
ness of some of the rivers. It was with the introduction of railroads 
in Russia at the end of the nineteenth century that the country 
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f!ic Soviet Union, is there any reason to suspect a deficicnej- ol 

domestic sources. 

'Ilic Soviet rcscncs of itfanium, which have assumed primary 
iniportaiia* in the bst ten years, arc also unknown, lire intensive 
efforts which IhcSosnct Union made after World War If to obtain 
uranium from East Gemrany and C/cchoslosakia suggested do 
ficicncy. 'Hie subsequent decline in the mining of uranium in tltis 
area may indicate either that the best ore has been rcmoscd or 
that the Sosicls in their sim-cys have found adequate ores of 
their own. 

Tire reasons why there is no accurate information on Soviet 
resources arc ses’cral. Prior to the late ig3o's no complete sursej’ 
had been made of Soviet resources and since then detailed statistics 
on rescn'cs have been classified as state secrets. Only broad ate- 
gorical statements concerning Swict potentials arc made in the 
official and unofficial publications. Furthermote, esen in the most 
ideal circumstances it is not easy’ to estimate mineral tescrs'cs accu- 
rately. Mineral estimates in the United Stales, for example, aic 
constantly being revised in the light of new findings. 

It is possible to conclude, in spite of a lack of specific informa- 
tion, that the Sosiet Union has a rich abundance of the most 
important minerals— enough to be one of the leading industrial 
countries for some time to come, almost self-sufficient, and capable 
of sustaining a high standard of living for its people. More accurate 
information, especially concerning uranium deposits, howes'cr, is 
essential for making a precise equation of the Soviet's power posi- 
tion. Without it we must introduce a significant margin of cnot 
for any of our calculations. 

Industrial Output 

A margin of enor must be allowed not only in estimating mineral 
resen es but also in calculating present exploitation. Precise figures 
on current production arc classified in the USSR as state secrets. 
Industrial output is reported only in the form of general cate- 
gories, in percentages of some base or in rubles.^ These figures arc 

r More recently the So>icl Union has been willing to publish more esatt 
production figures, hut stilt in \exy genenl terms. In June, 1956, for the first 
time since 1939 a statistical scaibook for the USSR w-as published, but many 
of tlic important details -BCrc omiticiL 
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Tiiese statistics indicate a Jargc development of the means of pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union since the days of the tsars. This gain 
has been achieved by a continuous high rate of investment in the 
basic industries (20 per cent or mote of the economy’s lota! re- 
sources). Present goals indicate that the Soviet Union does not 
plan to relax its pace of development but intends to go right on 
pushing for the maximum output, lliat is, an annual rate of growth 
for the total economy of 6.5 to y per cent- as compared to on!}' 
2.5 to 3 per cent in the United States. Tlie figures, however, say 
nothing about the cost of such achievements: the long extra hours 
of labor by Hie mass of Soviet citizens, the heavy taxes and forced 
deliveries, the terror, and the low level of consumer production and 
housing. One of the problems in estimating the future develop- 
ment of basic industries is to know how much longer and to what 
extent tlie Soviet people will tolerate tliese sacrifices. The answer 
is a primary concern not only of western analysts but also of the 
Soviet leaders, who have contitrued to seek the limit of endurance 
and the best methods to exploit the eifort of the bureaucrats and 
the masses. Although the Soviet economy has the means to pro- 
duce an abundance of consumer goods, the Soviet leaders have not 
yet been willing to let the people share in the fruits of industrial 
growth. The emphasis since the 1930's has been on the creation of 
basic industries and milibry potential. 'The Hungarian rewlt in 
the fall of 1956 and-lhe stirrings in the other satellites and even 
within the Soviet Union may, however, force the leaders to change 
production emphasis to consumci's goods at least temporarily m 
order to appease the cravings of the masses for better living 
conditions. 

Mififory Pfodue/ion 

One frequent mistake made by western observers in analyzing 
Soviet production figures for potential military power is to com- 
pare directly such items as the Soviet steel output of 46 million 
metric tons svitli tlve United Sbtes production of more than 100 
million metric tons. Such a simple comparison is misleading. It is 

- It is impossible to dclcnniBe absolutely the rate of growth for the economy 
in the Soviet Union, but the consensus of ■nesiem economists is about 5 to 8 
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have also sought to take the fullest advantage of the agricultural 
potential of the countr)*. Tlic need for cfEcicnt agriculture has been 
paramount because of the rapidly growing population and the de- 
mands of industry for more workers. Tlic best means of increasing 
the industrial labor supply has been the release of peasants from 
the farm as the result of modem mechanized methods of agri- 
culture. 

In spite of occupjing more than onc-scvcntli of the earth and 
having a wide range of climate and soil, the Soviet Union is not 
well endowed with fas-orablc agricultural conditions. A good por- 
tion of the country lies in the same latitudes as Canada and is 
subject to tlie extremes of continental climate: very cold winters 
and short but rclativx:ly hot summers. Consequently, the northern 
half of the Soviet Union has too short a growing season for most 
crops. However, it is not all waste. The portion which is south 
of the frozen tundra and includes about one-third of the coun- 
try does contain excellent forests. In the southern half, where the 
season is long enough for many crops, the rainfall and soils ate 
often deficient. In the Moscow area and the Ukraine the mean 
annual rainfall is h'cnty inches or more, enough to support ordi- 
nary grain crops; but the annual rainfall rapidly decreases further 
to the east so that at the mouth of the Volga River on the Caspian 
Sea it is only six inches. The extreme variation of m-en this rain- 
fall from year to year makes crop production a problem. Further- 
more, the acid podsol soil, which is relatively poor for agricultural 
purposes, is found over most of the Asiatic territories and the 
central part of European Russia. Thus only the relatively small 
area of the Ukraine, with its himous black earth of the steppes and 
good climatic conditions, is ideal for agricultural production. In 
fact, most of Russian farming can be found in the agricultural 
triangle marked by Leningrad, the southern end of Lake Baikal, 
and Odessa on the Black Sea— and c\-en much of this is marginal 
land. 

Soviet Techniques to increase Output 

By \arious means the Soviet Government has sought to make the 
best use of the land and to expand the amount of arable land. 
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essential element of the problem was made cleat by Khrushchev 
when he said that from 19^0 through 1952 over-all agricultural pro- 
duction rose by only 10 per cent; in the same years, the population 
rose by a little more than the same amount. Since the Russians 
were not well fed in 1940, they were not well fed in 1952— and 
their situation had not greatly improsed in 1956. An es-cn more 
startling rcs clation by Kluushebes' was that the number of lis estoci 
in igi6 was 58 million head but in 1955 only 57 million. TTris 1955 
figure represents a reduction of 5.500,000 below the lis'cstock count 
before ^Vorld War II and 8,900,000 below the J928 figure. On the 
other hand, grain production increased from 1928 to Jgjo, but not 
markedly a’en according to official Sonet sbtistics. 

• Altbougb Soviet agricultural production docs not compare favor- 
ably with Soviet industrial output and although it. is a problem 
which will tend to be aggrawted e\cn more as the population 
increases, it is dangerous to os-etemphasize its importance and label 
it a serious liability to Soviet strength. Tlic diet of the average 
Russian is monotonous and starchy, but it is adequate. Further- 
more, by careful stockpiling and restraint, the Sonet Union can 
avoid famines due to aop failures. The periods of acute food short- 
age in the past can be brgely explained by political and serial 
crises rather than by lack of agricultural polenlialit)*. The period 
of "World War II, when some of the b«t lands of Russia u'cre 
fields of battle or under Gennan occupation, is adequate proof 
that U'ith careful stockpiling the Soviet Union can oi ercome short 
periods of crisis. Although the western Allies sent almost 
million tons of food to the So\'iet Union during the war, especially 
animal products and processed foods, Russia itself supplied the 
bulk of the grain from cunent production and stockpiles. The pre- 
war production and consumption of grain in the years just l^fore 
the war had been around 80 million tons per year, ^^'hat the Allies 
supplied was tlierefore but a small percentage of the food con- 
sumed bj' the Soviets during the wnr. Without doubt the Soviet 
Union in recent jeaK has replenished her stockpiles of food, and 
has enough to cover successfully several years of crises which might 
cause a severe cut in grain production. But as Jong as the Soviet 
leaders continue to drive for autarchy, agriculture will be a press- 
ing problem, although not completely unsolvable. Increased un- 
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armies. The endurance of the Rimbn soldier, facing the enemy in- 
adequately fed and equipped in lx)tli World \Wrs, has been 
proved. The Russian popnbtion has also been s-cry prolifie. Tlie 
size and growth of the population is seen from the two general 
censuses taVen in Soviet Russia in 19:6 and 1959, which showed 
an increase from 147 million to 170 million people. By its terri- 
torial acquisitions in 1939 and 1940 the USSR increased its popu- 
lation by another 22 million, bringing the total in 19.^0 to alwiit 
192 million. Then, in spite of war-attnlriitablc losses of almost 40 
million, the population by 1935 was rcpoitcd to have surpassed the 
ig.{0 mark, reaching 200 million and increasing at a rate of more 
than 3 million a year. Although there ate some indications that the 
rate of growth may be declining slightly, an appreciable increase in 
population can still be predicted. 

Another important military asset of the Soviet population is t))3t 
it is relatively young. A large number of youths arc of military age 
or approaching it and only a small number of old people needs to 
be supported by the economy. 

Tire Soviet Union also has made extensive use of its women in 
agriculture and industry, and during the urtr large numbers served 
in the armed forces. 

Troin/ng end Morole 

Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union on June 2, 1941, caught the 
military apparatus of the Soviet Union inadequately prepared and 
Russian troops were at first incapable of putting up much resist- 
ance. Tire morale of the troops was low and there were mass 
defections to the Germans because of the confusion and latent 
dissatisfaction svitli the Soviet regime.® Out of the chaos of the 
early months, the Soviet leaders, ne\x:rthclcss, were able gradually 
to reorganize and forge a lightly knit, hard-hitting army. They were 
aided in part by the enemy’s reign of terror in the occupied areas. 

Military indoctrination begins at a very early age through the 
Communist Party youth groups, which inculcate discipline and 

8 Nikita Khrusliclicv in a scaet speech before the joth Party Cotigrcib m 
February, 1956, WamKi the chaos on the refusal of St.ilm to take heed of 
warnings that HuIct was shout to attack, and Stalin's complete lack of knowl 
edge of military matters. 
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sustaining him in a major war. The new class of Soviet scientists 
who emerged under the Stalin regime and during the initial Fi^’e- 
Year Plans has produced weapons of superior qualit)'. By World 
War II Soviet tanks and artillery were among tlie finest in the 
world and Sosaet industries were producing them in mass. In the 
postu’ar period, with the help of scientists brought from defeated 
Germany, the Russians have had a chance to improve their tech- 
nical competence in other fields, such as guided missiles, aircraft, 
and atomic weapons. Consequently, there is every reason to believe 
that the former supenorifj* of the C/m'ted States m atomic weapons 
and aircraft has in recent years been cut down by Sosaet advances. 
Recent Soviet air shows have disp 1 a\'ed a number of long-range jet 
bombers which are believed to be almost equal fn performance to 
those being produced in the United States. Es’en in the naval field, 
in which Russia traditionally has never e-xcellcd, the Soviets have 
been carrying out a large expansion program. They are trying par* 
ticuhily to build up their submarine force and smaller surface 
vessels. 

The one outstanding feature about militarj’ equipment devel- 
oped and produced in the USSR since 1930 has been the empha- 
sis on the oSensive ability of the anned forces— atomic weapons, 
guided missiles, and long-range aircraft. Even the expansion of the 
submarine fleet can be interpreted in this light. Submarines today 
can serve not only to cut supply lines but can also be used as a 
means to deliver the atomic bomb or as platforms for guided mis- 
siles. The question is whether the dev’clopment of an offensive 
force means in the near future a new outbreak of Soviet aggression 
or whether the Soviet Union is following the United States and 
building for a strategy of mass relaliation on the premise that the 
best defense in an atomic war is an immediate counterattack. 

The Solel/rtes 

To complete the analysis of Soviet militarv- strength a brief men- 
tion should be made of the satellites. Their industrial capacity, 
particularly that of Czechoslovakia, East Germany, and Poland, 
adds signiBcantiy to the indasttiai poteatia} of Sonet Union. 
For example, in 1933 the satellites produced about 15.5 million 
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enough. Marshal Rohossovskj' and many other Soviet officers had 
been dismissed in Poland, the Hungarian people and army wcic in 
open revolt, and there were signs of ferment in \-ar)mg degrees in 
all the satellites of eastern Europe. TIic likely consequence of these 
e\'ents will be the partial disarmament of tlie satellite armies and 
the WTiting off of these forces as an asset to the So\'iet military 
strength. 

Aft Evohaficn 

It is impossible' to draw up an accurate balance of Soviet armed 
strength, and the brge number of unknown factors has permitted 
western analysts to give play to their private feelings of pessimism 
or wishful thinking about the So\-ict Union. Estimating military 
potential is always, e\t:n under the most ftrs-orable circumstances, 
a dangerous and doubtful ^mc, as the miious estimates by the 
anslpts just before World War II clearly testify. A careful and 
balanced study of the esndence in respect to Soviet Russia, how- 
ever, neither indicates doom nor justifies extreme optimism for 
the West. Tliere is little doubt that the Soviet Union is a formi- 
dable military threat to the West. It is even quite possible that 
in the balance the Soviet Union has a slight superiorit)’ os'cr the 
NATO powers. But the superiorit)*, if it exists, is insufficient to 
reasonably assure the Soviet leaders of success in the great un- 
certainties of a war. Consequently, if they are reasonable men, it 
is unlikely they are calculating to bunch a major war. The danger 
is too great that they might Jose the nar or that their leadership 
' might be undermined by the internal strain. 


Notional Chorocter and Soviet Foreign Policy 
National character is a nebulous term which cannot be easily 
defined and is often loosely used by analysts. To make this term 
meaningful in respect to the Sosiet Union the characteristics 
which we attribute to the Russian people or leaders must be only 
those which can be clearly defined and proved by empirical data 
and historical continuity. 
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1, The ruling elite, composed of top Party, government, eco- 
nomic, and military officials. (The number in ftis group is ver)’ 
small, from fifty to three hundred. A precise count is impossible 
because little is knou-n of the inner workings of the government 
and Party and how policies are determined.) 

2. .The intelligentsia and local leaders, consisting of the middle- 
ranking functionaries of the Party and government, such as the 
provincial Patty secretaries, chief engineers, plant managers, top 
ranks in the armed forces, leading sdentists, technical specialists, 
and the better-known artists. 

. 3. Tire petty bureaucracy, which includes the lower Party and 
government functionaries, junior military officers, Stakhanovites 
or shock workers, coliectiv'C-fann directors, and rank-and-file Patty 
members. 

4. Tlie rank-and-file industrial wotken. 

5. The peasantry. 

From this general division into strata it is evident that Party 
membership assures an individual of a preferred status in one of 
the upper three groups but that other criteria determine which of 
the three is his particular stratum. 

Classification of Soviet strata by income would generally give a 
pyramid similar to that above. Hon-erer, there would be some ex- 
ceptions, such as top artists who often receive incomes that would 
put them in the highest bracket instead of the second. Many 
skilled workers in crucial mduslries and many well to-do collective 
farmers would be in a higher stratum on an income basis. 

Income differences arc becoming increasingly important in de- 
termining an individual’s socbl position in the Soviet Union. 
During the 1930’s all pretense of equality of incomes w'as aban- 
doned and incentive wages and bonuses of rarious t>pes were 
instituted which created income differences not dissimTar to those 
in the United States. Thus the upper strata has-e multiroom apart- 
ments, cars, maids, and dachas or country homes in which to pass 
the hot summer months, while lower-income groups are barely 
abfc to male ends meet with the combined salaries of husband 
and wife in a one-room apartment. Wide differences in standards 
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Sfofus and Foreign-PoUcy Occitiont 

Social stratification in Russia has traditionally corresponded to 
a division of functions among the various groups, in the pattern 
of a feudalislic society. Under the tsars, matters of government 
and particularly foreign polic)', for example, were the exclusive 
domain of the tsar and his ministers, Hie Russbn people have 
never tahen part in any way or been interested in the conduct of 
foreign relations. Even if foreign relations led to war thev’ were 
not conccnicd unless warfare involved the protection ■ of their 
homes. Although the Communist leaders have professed dcmoc- 
rac\* and the participation of the workers in tlie operation of all 
pluses of government, in fact the tsarist tradition has been con- 
tinued. Soviet foreign polic)- has never been considered a topic for 
general discussion by Soviet citizens. Detailed statements on Soviet 
foreign policj' ate made only infrequently by top members of the 
hierarchy. Other references to foreign affairs arc confined to at- 
tacks on “the warmongering of the imperialist powers’’ and to 
“the dangers of capitalist -enclfcleincnt," both in order to justifj* 
continued maximum efforts in the development of the Soviet 
economy. Consequently, public opinion plan almost no role in 
the ma^ng of foreign policy in the Soviet Unioo, nor is there anj- 
evidence that the masses in any way want or try to influence the 
leaders in this respect. WTialcver influences the lower strata have 
on foreign policy ate largely indirect and negative. 

The conclusion must be that the national character of the bulk 
of the population, bqond its continued acceptance of the feudal- 
like division of functions, docs not play an immediate role among 
the determining factors which influence Soviet foreign policy. Tlie 
important characteristics, therefore, are those of the ruling elite. 

The ttuFing Elife 

In spite of the very limited knowledge about the men in the 
ruling elite, some factors of Iheii makeup can be deduced. One of 
the most controversial morivating influences on the top leaden is 
Communist ideologvi Thcie is no doubt that Marxism, for the 
present rulers of the Soviet Union, plaj-s a far less iropwirtant role 
in respect to decision making than it did for the original Bohhe- 
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\-astness of its fiat topography at the same time intensified its iso- 
btion and exposed it to frequent im'asions from both the East and 
West. T)ic civilizations of the Levant, the Far East, and the ^\^cst 
had combined to influence it toward a cultural and political devel- 
opment different from any one of the three. Tlie political conse- 
quence of the Russian geographical situation has been the devel- 
opment and stability of the autocratic form of government The 
constant danger of invasions and three centuries of tutelage under 
the oriental and despotic rule of the Tartar invaders from Mongolia 
forced on the Russians, in self-defense, a political system of autoc- 
racy. As a result the concepts of the rule of law, the separation of 
church and state, and the diffusion of authorit)’ under feudalism 
were early abandoned in Russia because of the need for getting 
rid of invaders. Tlie sj-stcro thus established has continued down 
to the present. Accompanying absolute autocracy’ has been the 
tough strength of the Russian people. Centuries of despotic rule, 
alien and domestic, the need for sacrifices to rid Russia of the 
Tartar y-ohe, the continuous heavy cost of protecting the Russian 
steppes from invaders, the seclusion of the Russian people from 
each other and the outside world, and the rigors of the climate 
have created a hardy people capable of long periods of sacrifice 
and privation with only an occasional anarchistic revolt against 
their overlords. 

These historical characteristics remain paramount in the Soviet 
political structure. They are evidenced by the tight dictatorship 
of Stalin and his successors, the drive for industrial output during 
the first Five-Year Plans, and the tenacious defense efforts of the 
Russian people in W^orld War II. In respect to foreign policy the 
absence of any popular paiHcipalion and the desire to expand 
the Russian empire are also historical characteristics inherited 
from the tsars. Nor does the continuity of the two regimes end 
here. Many of the current areas of interest and many current con- 
flicts with the West find their origins under the tsars. 

Perolfefs in Foreign Poficy 

Traditionally the foreign policy of Russia has been one of grad- 
ual expansion. From a small prindpahty around Moscow under 
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Inn pennancnlly and were for«d out by the combined pressure 
of llie western powns. 

China also attracted the attention of the more imperialisficany 
minded of the tsar's court. In the 1890’s, Russia partidpated in 
the general Imd grabbing by the European poners at the expense 
of China, securing for herself the right to build and in effect to 
control the Cluncsc I-Iaslcm railroad across Manchuria. Tliis meant 
a route four hiindrcd miles shorter behveen Labe Baikal and 
\n3dhortok, Russia’s impoilant warm-water port on the Pacific 
coast. A few scars later Russia secured a naval base at Port Arthur 
in southern Slanchuria and control over the railroad connecting it 
with the Chinese Isasfem railrixid. nicse acquisitions fn effect put 
Russia in a position to cvploil almost single-handedly the resources 
of Manchuria. It was onU the Rmsbn defeat in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905 that ended Russian paramountcy in this area, 'Tlie 
Soviet recover)- of the Chinese Ibslcm railroad and the naval base 
at Port Arthur, as a result of the Yalta agreement in 1945, matched 
tsarist ccploits. 

TJic imperialiit school in the tsar’s court was aho responsible 
for expansion into Korea, but in tins case Russbn militarj- power 
was not suffident to support penetration. Consequently, when 
Ruisb pressed its expansion in opposition to Japanese interests in 
Korea, it blundctcvl into war in 1905 and was defeated rebtively 
easily In- Japan, which wav at this lime only a second- or third-rate 
power ^eked In* Great niilaiti. 'Ilm defeat cloved Korea to Rus- 
sbn inJcTCstj for tJic lime heiug but the dream was not forgotten. 
Tlic Soviets revived Riivsb’s imperulivt ijitctcst in this area in 1945. 

'n»s brief review of the areas of tsarist expansion and resulting 
sources of friclirm with the western powers indicates tliat Rmsbn 
impCTuHsm. Ibst-Wcst rivalrj-. and mutiul suspicion arc not new 
pheriomcna. Ibe diplomat* sent bj- tlie M’est to Russb. jesferdiv 
as today, luve approached Ilm sprawling gbnt with the same 
apptchcnvivencss. w ilh the same hostility, and with the same pohn- 
of containment, hoping to check its s&callcd "defensive” cipari- 
Siam.* 

•SfT Mirjim dc CHUine (iranvU’cil bv llijnrt Term Kohteri. /mimes /if 
Ocf Tir^e (rcncCTint »ntl C«xl»!n. 
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thinking to the Russian scene. The basts of Lenin's theory’ of 
imperialism \\’as largely Rudolf Hflfcrding's Das FinanzkapitaJ and 
J. A. Hobson's Imperialism, a Study, ft was Hilfeiding's thesis that 
industrial capitalism was replaced by financial capitalism. The joint 
stock company came to replace the owner-manager, and control 
over industry' passed into the hands of the great banks. Thus the 
process of consolidation of ownership continued with the concen- 
tration of industry into the hands of a few banks. The results of 
this amalgamation of capital into the banks is that business 
enterprises under capitalism became more and more impersonal, 
with their sole objccth’e the making of money profits regardless of 
any other considcrah'on. Furthermore, the banks through their 
Increase in power and concentration were able to buy and control 
the bou^eois governments for their own benefit. Patriotism and 
the military might of the nation became the instromenls of the 
great financiers in Wall Street and in the City of London. 

Lenin carried Hilfeiding's thesis further, reasoning that the 
trend toward financial monopoly did not end at a country's border. 
Having exploited the home roarkeb extensively, the capitalists nec- 
essarily sought nesv and more profitable markets. Ha\ing amalga- 
mated political and economic poner in their hands, the capitalists 
used the stale to carry out imperialist economic objeclh-cs, and an 
era of imperialism began. The struggle for foreign markets tnmed 
into monopoly competition bcti\’een countries. After the world 
was divided among tlie capitalbt states the struggle became more 
intense as the monopolist blocs co%-eted each other’s territories. 
Inevitably the capitalist stales began to fight each other. No peace- 
ful division of the spoils was or is possible. To secure their imperi- 
alist conquests and conduct wars the capitalists needed the support 
of the uoikers in their home countries both as fighters and pro- 
ducers. Such support could be secured only by crearing a labor aris- 
tocracy paid from the monopolistic surpluses gained from foreign 
exploitation. This “bribing” of the workers in the capitalist coun- 
tries with imperialist profits weakened the consciousness of the 
workers and tended to destroy the basis of the socialist resolu- 
tion fn the adsanced industrial eountn'es of the world. Lenin 
summarized his theory as follows: 
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bcvvitcliing of the proletariat bj- the bourgeoisie had made an auto- 
nwtic mass Tcs’olution impossible. A successful res’olution de- 
pended primaril)’ on a ss-clWiscipIincd and centralized rcs'olulion- 
arv party— a Communist party. 

Tlic appearance of jmpcrjalism as the highest and Jhe last stage 
of capitalism also broadaicd the base of the struggle against the 
bourgeoisie, according to Lenin. The proletariat of the imperialist 
countries became allied with tlic "toiling masses of the baclnsard 
countries” and a reNolution ssas no longer exclusively for the 
admneed industrialist countries. Tins meant that the battle for 
socialism could not be confined to a single country but had to be 
world-wide. By this alliance of the proletariat with the toiling 
masses of tlie colonbl countries tlic socblist revolution acquired 
two separate immediate goals. In the capitalist countries it vus the 
CTcation of the dictatorship of the prolclarb t, u hile in the backward 
countries it uas initblly the stni^lc for national self-determination 
ssithin the fnmework of bourgeois democncy. 

Lenin furtlier concluded tliat with the rc-cnforcement of capi- 
talism by Imperialism, the rex'ololion would not come in the most 
advanced country, but rather "at the ueahest Jink”; in the country 
where the capitalist-impcrblht position was least secure. Tlie 
profits which the monopolbfs derived from exploiting the back- 
ward countries permitted them to seduce the workers at home 
and thereby strengthened the capitalist position in the advanced 
countries. Consequently, it was unlikely that the socblist revo- 
luh'on could begin in the highly developed industrbl countries 
where the capitalist ebss was strongest. It rather would begin 
in a more backward country where the capitalist development 
was just emerging and where the capitalists had not yet consoli- 
dated their hold on the proletaibt. Such a country was Russb. 
Lenin saw the victory of the Bolsheviks in 1917 as the banning 
of the world revolution and the introduction of a new world 
socialist society. 

Although Lenin’s successors bave ebborated on his doctrines, 
Lenin’s theory of imperialism in particular is still very mucli the 
vital essence ol the Communist creed. It serves as the basis of 
both Soviet action and propaganda. 
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means of helping the (indcrgfotind Communist movement Ixomc 
a traditional feature of SoWet foreign polic)’. Iliis aspect of Soviet 
conduct lias been the subject of frequent disputes between the 
So\'iet Union and otlicr countries. 

- Parallel to the diplomatic insUlulions, on a nongovernmental 
level but directly supporting the foreign policy’ of the Soviet 
Union, were the Communist Party of the USSR and other revo- 
lutionary parties abroad, which from the beginning maintained 
close relationships. Tlieir allbncc was formalized in 1919 by the 
creation of the Communist or Third International (Comintern) 
as the instmment of world rcvotulion and world socialism. In 
pursuing these objectis'cs the Soviet Communists used the Comin- 
tern not only in otlanpls to ignite resolutions in the rest of the 
world but also as a means to protect the Russian revolution from 
interference by the victorious Entente powers of the NS'est. When 
the Russian section assumed absolute dominance over the Comin* 
tern in X920 it became even more a defensive tool of Sonet foreign 
policy ratlier tlian a revolotionar)’ instrument. 

From the beginning the Soviet propaganda appeal was anti- 
imperialist. To reinforce its appeal the ^vict government exposed 
what it considered to be the charlatanry of the bourgeoisie by 
publishing all the secret treaties which the tsar had concluded 
with the Entente penvers and which had divided up the spoils of 
war in contemplation of victory. At the time of publishing these, 
the Soviet government deebred its intention never to collect on 
these treaties and furthermore gare up Russia’s specbl rights in 
the middle and Fat East. The Soviet goremment proclaimed an 
end of the tsarist policy' of imperialism in Turkey, Iran, and 
China in favor of the doctrine of sov'ereign equality. This gesture, 
motivated by the weakness of the Soviet regime and its inability 
‘to enforce these servitudes while fighting for its own existence in 
a civil war, fitted the Communist doctrine of anti-imperiahsm. In 
the same way, being unable to prevent it, the Soviet government 
accepted the independence of die Baltic countries, of Poland, and 
of Finbnd. The opportunism of this early policy is rciealed by 
the events since 1959, when Stalin took advantage of the situa- 
tion to reassert the USSR’s h^emony o\’er its neighbors. 
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proacli uhich Lenin Jiad a)tta)-s taLcn toward Communist tJjcorj- 
and had used from the beginning in respect to Soviet foreign 
poliCTV As his starting point Stalin used the Lenmist admonish' 
nient that it is ncccssarv’ to be flexible in tcsolutionary slrateg)’ 
and tactics and to coordinate the “subicetivc” conditions or prep- 
aration with the “objective’* conditions creating a rcvolutionar)* 
situation. Stalin pointed out that the “objective” conditions, 
largely outside of the control of the Communists, differ from time 
to time. Consequently, it is foolish to talh and plan for an im- 
mediate world Tcs-olulion during a period when capitalism is 
consolidating and entering a period of iclatnc prosperity. At such 
times the problem is the danger of counter-revolution and the 
destruction of the socialist pins already attained. In the 1920‘s 
and 1930’$ this meant the danger of icncsvcd inlcrscntion in the 
USSR by the western powers to osxilhrow’ the Soviet regime. 
Planning immcdblc resolution during this period would only 
aggravate the situation and pby on the fcan of the capitalists. 
The proper stnteg)', therefore, would be to continue to prepare 
quietly for revolution, to make no attempts to start res-olutionary 
outbreaks, but instead to discuss peaceful coexistenee on the gov- 
ernmental level. Such a period can be considered one of revolu- 
tionary ebb. 

The Baslion of Socioliirti 

A corollarj- to this stratagem of temporal)' peaceful coexistence 
with capitalists is the nwessih- of using this period to consolidate 
and strengthen the USSR as the base for future socialist conquests 
and world revolution. Lenin had stressed that Uie victory of so- 
cialism would not come by itself and needed leadership; the 
leadership, according to Stalin, was best supplied by the Com- 
munist International supported bj* the militai)- strength of the 
Soviet Union. It was impossible to think seriously about spreading 
Communism until the Soviet Union had become a great power. 
Even during the period of the depression in the 1930's, when 
capitalism was relatively w^eak from widespread mass uncmploy- 
merA, and dneemterA, Stalnn would not permit loreign Com- 
munists to attempt the seizure of power. The Soviet Union was 
too weak; it was in the throes of a new social and industrial ie\o- 
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veritable flood of new works on the Soriet Union, many of them 
important, scholarly and estiemely necessary to a further under- 
standing of this complex area. Only rr orks in English har-e been 
cited below (except for a few bools on International Law), since 
Rmsian-language works are not ahs'ays asnilable and the language 
itself is a barrier for most students. Needless to say, many worthy 
books have not been included since it would be impossible to list 
them all. An attempt has been made to enumerate here only 
generally accepted studies where a number exist covering tlie 
same or similar topics. In order to let the Sosiets speak for them- 
selves, books by Russian Communists are listed and it is hoped 
students will use these too, as without tliem one loses the real 
“flavor” of the subject. 

Many current subjects arc covered from time to time m snrious 
periodicab. Most of these articles are limited to narrowly specific 
subjects and constantly being aogmeoted, so it appeared of more 
salue to confine references to full-length studies. 

Since the follor\ing bibliography is by no means complete, it is 
suggested some of the works below be consulted by those wishing 
to make mote penetrating studies; American Friends' Service 
Committee, Committee on Russtan-American Relations, Sugges- 
tions for Reading and Study in Connection wirii the Ifnifed States 
and the Soviet Union: Some Quaker Proposab for Peace (Phila- 
delphia, 1949); Alexander Dallin, The Gennan Occupation of the 
USSR in World War II; a Bibliography (Washington, 1955); 
Division of Library and Reference Sem’ce, Department of State, 
SoWet Bibliography (A Fortnightly) {ceased publication in June 
^953] (Washin^on); Philip Grierson, Bools on Soviet Russia, 
1917-1942 (London, 1945); Wflliam Mandel, Smart Source Mafe- 
riab on USSR Relations with East Asia, 1945-1950 (New York. 
1950); Nikolai N. Martianew, Boob As-ailable in English by Rus- 
sians and on Russia Published in the United States (6th ed.. New 
York, 1930); Harrs’ Schwar^ The Sm’iet Economy: a Selected 
Bibliography of bfaterials in English (Ssiacuse, 1949); Jirina 
Sztachos-a, Mid-Europe, 3 Selecthe Bibliography (New- York, 
*933)1 United States National Archhes, Descriptive Guide to 
USSR-Relatftl Records, among the Col/ections of ibe 
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(Moscow), and Hie Commfonn publication For a lasting peace, 
for a people’s democracy! {Bucharest) [ceased publication in 1956]. 

Tlie United States official view of Soviet Affairs is contained 
in the Department of State volumes Foreign Relations of the 
United States; Russia rgiS (3 vols.), Russia 1919, The Soviet Union 
J 933 'J 959 (Washington, 1931-1932, 1937, 1952). 

Another United States government publication containing much 
primary material on theory and Soviet methods of operation is 
84th Congress, 2nd Session, House Report No. 2241, 7 ^le Com- 
munist Conspiracj': Strategj’ and Tactics of World-Communism, 
Part I— Communism Outside the United States, Sections A-E 
(Washington, 1936). 

A very' useful chronological and subject guide to documents, 
newspaper articles and speeches is Jane Doras’ Calendar of Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, 1917-1941 (London, 1948). Many 
of these materials are translated in her later worhs Soviet Docu- 
ments on Foreign Policy, vols. Mil (London, 1951-1953). 

The early period of the Communist International is quite thor- 
oughly covered in Jane Degras’ The Communist International: 
Documents, 1919-1943, vol. I (London, 1956), Other volumes for 
the later period are in progress. 

Soviet treaties are conveniently gathered together and trans- 
lated in Leonard Shapiro’s Sov'iet Treaty Series, vol. I, 1917-1928; 
vol. II, 1929-1939 (Washington, 1950, 1935). 

For translations from Russian nevvspapers aimed at researchers 
and analysts an indispensable publication issued weeldy since 
1949 is the Current Digest of the Soviet Press (New York). 

Natural Resources akd iNuuyniLVL Production 
On geography; S. S. Balzak et al.. Economic Geography of the 
USSR (Nc\v York, 1949); L. S. Berg, Natural Regions of the 
USSR (Neu' York, 1950); Theodore Shabad, Geography of 
the USSR (New York, 1951). 

On Natural Resources: Heinrich Hassmann, Oil in the Soviet 
Union (Princeton, 1933); Dimitri Shimkin, Minerals; a Key to 
Sovdet Power (Cambridge, 1952). 

On Population: George B. Cresses-, JJmv Strong Is Russia? 
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(Si-acuie, .«3)I BaiSi- Ma.OrhcU S.,ict Populal/o.. T,™*, 
.9=6-1939 (New York, . 93 ^ j Crowlli; 
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York. 1955)! ^fp j^cc (Stanford, 

Ta^S^in 

cd. New York, J 95 - 4 )- 

MntXAiiY Forcts K^rnet, Soviet Mih(af>- La«v and 

llatoUI-BeonanandSIh^bs Louis B, Ely, The 

and Adminislrat;™ p „„„d L. GarthoR, 

Red Anny Today ,lLs. .954)1 B. II. Liddell 

?,t'crs BS'XrIr V„.k. .954 Ashe, ue. The 
Soviet A^force (London, i 95 =)- 
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manciit Purge (Cambridge, 1956); Geoffrey Gorer and John 
Rickman, TJjc People of Great Russia: a Ps)’chological Study 
(New York, 1950); A. Tnkcles, Social Change in Soviet Russia 
(Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 1952); Hans Kohn, cd. 
The Mind of Modern Russia (New Brunswick, 1955); Nathan 
Leites, A Study of Bolshevism (Glencoe, Illinois, 1955); Mar- 
garet Mead, Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority (New' York, 
1951); Banington Moore, Jr., Soviet Politics, the Dilemma of 
PoTver, The Role of Ideas in Social Change (Cambridge, 1950); 
Barrington Moore, Jr., Terror and Progress USSR: Some Sources 
of Change and Stability in the Soviet Dictatorship (Cambridge, 
*935)' Gerhart Niemeyer with assistance of John S. Reshetar, Jr., 
An Inquiry into Soviet Rationality (New York, 1956); John S. 
Reshetar, Jr., Problems of Analyzing and Predicting Sos’ict Be- 
havior (Garden City, 1955); W, \V. Rostow in collaboration with 
Alfred Levin, The D}'Bamics of Sonet Society (Nesv York, 1954); 
Ernest J. Simmons, ed. Continuity and Change in Russian and 
Soviet Thought (Cambridge, 1955); Ernest J. Simmons, ed, 
Tlirough the Glass of Sonet Literature: Vic^vs of Russian Society 
(New York, 2953); Dinko Tomasic, The Impact of Russisn Cul- 
ture on Soviet Communism (Glencoe, Illinois, 1953). 

Historical Factors; Tsarist and Sonrr 
Histories of Russia; Sir John Maj-nard, Russia in Flux (New 
York, 194S); Anatole G. Mazour, Russia Past and Present (New 
York, 1951); Sir Bernard Pates, A History of Russia (5th ed. 
New York, 1947); Hugh Seton-Watson, The Decline of Imperial 
Russia, 1855-1914 (London, 1952); George von Rauch, A History 
of Bobhevik Russia (New York. 1934); E. H. Carr, A History of 
Soviet Russia (New York, 1930-1954), 4 vok. 

Foreign Policy; Three standard works covering the period from 
the inception of the Soviet Union up to 2941 and Soriet foreign 
policy are James Bunjan, ed.. Intervention, Civil War and Com- 
munism in Russia, 1918 (Stanford, 1936),- Louis Fischer. The 
Soviets in X^'orld Affairs; a Hbtoiy of the Relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Rest a£ the World, 1917-1929 (Princeton, 
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CHAPTER 

FORMULATION OF FOREIGN 
POLICY IN THE USSR 

It is an established practice ol the chancelleries of the world to 
hide as much as possible of their policy-mahing processes, in order to 
maintain a fapdc of unit)- and in order to conceal their sources of 
information, their techniques, and their 6nal decisions before tlicir 
actual execution. Tltis is the practice cs-en in democratic countries. 
But in the latter states the instruments for formulating foreign 
policy are usually defined by law and are well knossm. In the free 
give-and-take of debate over foreign policj- and in the subsequent 
memoirs of the participants much of the actual process of decision- 
making is exhibited for schobrs to study. 

In the Soviet Union the efforts to conceal the techniques and 
results of policy formulation go much farther. Here even the 
instruments for making policj- are hidden behind a deceiving dem- 
ocratic fajade. The Presidium of the Partj' is known to be the 
central focus for decisions, but, except for its penonnel, little else 
is known about this body. There is no free public debate over for- 
eign policies, and when the 'line*' has been set a strict adherence 
to it is maintained by all discussants. Furthermore, none of the 
Soviet leaders since Stalin's domination of the Soviet apparatus 
has written any memoirs that provide an insight into the inner 
workings of the government and Pai^*.* Consequently the stoi}- of 

* The alleged inctnoits of Ma'am Ljh-inov, Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
rturing the 3930’*, bare t*wi disnmcd most scholars as a fate. 
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policy formulation in the USSR must be pieced together from 
scraps of evidence and must be presented as a hypothesis rather 
than as a documented body of infortiulion. 

Ihe Structure 

The Supreme Seviel 

To the outside world the Son'et Union attempts to present 3 
hierarchy of foreign pQlic>-inating institutions tJiat parallels, in 
most respects, that of a democratic country. Tlie Communists, 
of course, pride themselves Ilut their institutions arc basically dif- 
ferent because they ate "truly democratic" and ate not designed, 
as are those in capitalist cormtrics, to conceal from the massa the 
fact tint the real rulers ate the capitalists. In its theoretically 
sovereign capacity it is the Supreme Soviet, the two-house repre- 
sentative assembly, which has the right to make the ulb'matc 
decisions on foreign policy at any stage or in any form it wishes. 
In fact, the Supreme Sewiet, which usually meets only once or 
twice a year for two weeks, hears a report on foreign policy by 
the minister of foreign affairs. Tlrerc follons no mote than a 
perfunctory debate in praise of the tq>ott, then its unanimous 
adoption. Although each chamber of the Supreme Soviet has a 
permanent committee on foreign affairs, which “considers" the 
minister’s report and urges Its apprm-al, it is obvious that in 
practice tire Supreme Soviet was nract intended to control foreign 
rebtions; the foreign-policy lepoil merely furnishes an occasion 
for lire leaders to announce a new propagmda line or re-emphasize 
an old one. Tlic Supreme Soviet has, however, been employed 
crtcnsivcly by the post-Stalin leaders to publicize foreign policy. 
In io;f the Supreme Soviet was comcned twice for this purpose— 
in the summer to hear reports after the Four-Power Conference 
of heads of state at Gencr-a, and in the late fall after the trip of 
Part}’ Secretary Nikita Khrushchev and Premier Nikobi Bulganin 
to Burma, India, and Pakistan. 

T^e Preiielium of the Supreme Soviet 

According to the Stalin constitution of 1956, the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet canies on the work of its patent body (the 
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Supreme Soviet) when the latter is not in session. In respect lo 

foreign policy, the constitution says that the Presidium 

k. Institutes militarj- titles, diplomatic ranks, and other special 
titles; ... 

m. In the inlcnals between sessions of the Supreme Sosicl of the 
USSR proclaims a state of war in the cscnl of mililar)' attack on the 
USSR, or svlicn ncccssars* to fulfill international treaty obligations 
concerning mutual defense against aggression; 

n. Orders general or partial mobilization; 

o. Ratifies and denounces mlcrnational treaties of the USSR; 

p. Appoints and recalls plenipotentiary* icprcscntatncs of the USSR 
to foreign states; 

q. Receives the letters of credence and recall of diplomatic represent- 
atives accredited to it by foreign slates. 

The Presidium docs in fact formally perform these duties; and 
for diplomatic functions it acts, usually in the person of its 
chairman, as the head of the state, receiving ambassadors, and issu- 
ing credentials for SoWet diplomatic icprcscnlalives. In such mat- 
ters as ratifying or denouncing treaties it is reported to act in con- 
junction with the hvo committees orr foreign affain of the Supreme 
Soviet. But it would appear lliat, like the Supreme Soviet, it docs 
nothing on its o\vn initiative. 

TAe Couneii of MinJfiers 

In foreign affairs the role of the Council of Ministers is theo- 
retically to define allCTTjalivc policies before they are debated and 
ratified by higher bodies, to make tlie less important decisions, 
and to initiate the execution of the policies. Because the opera- 
tion of the Council of blmisteis is obscure, a detailed account 
of its actual role is difficult. Certain observations, however, can be 
made. It is clear that the Council of Ministers does not prepare 
policies for ratification by the Supreme Soviet or its Presidium 
except for propaganda purposes. WTiether or when it prepares 
them for deliberation by some other body is less clear. Further- 
more, it is doubtful that the Council of Ministen meets as a 
whole and deliberates, since it is composed of more than fifty 
members of different political status. I^e deliberafang process is 
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also representative of the go\cnirtrcnt, of the army, hidircctly of 
the trade unions, and formerly of llic secret police, because most 
of its membm hold dual functions in the Party and in the govern- 
ment. In this uay it brings all the political, economic, and coercive 
forces .under the supreme control of the Party, lire Communists 
liavc neser denied that it is primarily the Patty's task to issue the 
leading directives to the government; for the Patty is the s-anguatd 
of the socialist masses and of their agent, the Soviet government. 
The role of the Party in respect to foreign matters u-as established 
at the beginning. Lenin considered the “fusion of Sonets and 
Patty" in respect to international relations absolutely essential. 
As a result the agenda of the Politburcau, now the Presidium, 
has always bwn filled uith problems of foreign policy. Further- 
.more, international politics has aU-aj-s received important consid- 
eration at the Party Congresses and at meetings of tbc Central 
Committee. For example, at the Nineteenth and Twentieth Patty 
Congresses in 1952 and 1956 tcspccthely, the main reports of the 
Central Committee, delivered hy Malenkov and Klirushclicv, con- 
sidered in detail the international situation. Tliere is no esddcnce 
that the Soviet leaders at any time lias’e considered altering this 
basic direction of foreign polic>' by Patty organs. Theoretically 
tlie Party's directives to the government are issued by the 
Central Committee, which is the highest representative organ of 
the Party (except for the Party Congresses which meet infre- 
quently). Actually, the Central Committee articulates the orders 
of the teal leaders who are in its Presidium. Recently it lias been 
rumored, however, that the Central Committee is returning to the 
position of arbitratoi which it held when Lenin dominated 'the 
Part)'. 

Tire information and reports on foreign policy, upon which the 
Party Presidium acts, come from several sources. 'The inner com- 
mittees of the Council of Ministers have already been mentioned 
as bodies for preliminary planning. It is not improbable that the 
foreign minister (in 1956 Dimitri Shepilov) also submits directly 
to the Presidium problems formulated by the staff in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Indeed, Foreign Minister Shepilov ss-as made 
an alternate member of the Presidium. Still other channels are the 
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decisions on foreign policy without the sanction of colleagues. 
This casiialness, however, may have been more apparent than real. 

Tims it is possible to say with some hnality that the ultimate 
decision-mahing in respect to foreign policy resides in the Pre- 
sidium of the Party, the teal focus of power in Russia. Tlic gov- 
ernmental organizations contribute to this decision-malcing role 
to the extent that their officers arc also members of the Presidium— 
as ate Premier Bulganin and Foreign Minister Shepiloy— and to the 
extent that they supply needed information upon which the de- 
cisions are based. 


Contact v/ith the Outside World 
The success of any process of policy formulation depends not 
only on an efficient top machinery tvilb power to act, -but equally 
upon the sources of information and the means of execution. 
Both Stalin, who Jeept himsdf a recluse /row the world outside 
the USSR, and his successor group of Soviet chiefs, who for the 
most part are new participants in the field of international rela- 
tions, had and have a particular need for adequate and reliable 
sources of information on world politics. 

The Minhfr/ of Foreign Affairs 

Tire Soviet leaders have several channels for securing information 
from outside the Soviet bloc. TTie ^.finistry of Foreign Affairs 
serves in this capacity much in the same manner as comparable 
ministries in the West, The Ministry, however, has never ac- 
knowledged its similarity to the foreign offices of the West and 
in two nutters on the surface has differed from the western pat- 
tern. Seeing itself as a dictatorship of the proletariat moving to- 
ward equality and socialism, the Soviet Union refused initially to 
adhere to the protocols of the Congress of Vienna of 1815 in 
r«pect to the status of embassies and diplomatic ranks— even 
though these protocols were followed by most of the other states 
of the world. TTie refusal of flic Soviet Union to give its diplomats 
a designated status turned to its disadvantage because its rankless 
representatives were always put at the bottom of any list of 
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national Relations, with a permanent faculty, as a training school 

for future So\’iet diplomats. 

Since the beginning of the 1950’s the So%'iet Union lias had 
embassies in the leading capitals of the world. Also on a reciprocal 
basis, Soviet consuls ate found in some of the leading cities abroad. 
But since the Soviet Union has few citizens outside the countij', 
the main Job of the Soviet consuls is political and economic re- 
porting. In the Soviet embassies themselves, the collection of data 
is done through the usual mflitat)', political, and cultural sections 
with their attache— all under the official direction of the am- 
bassador. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade 

Economic contacts with the outside world are in the province 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. It negotiates trade Bgreements 
with foreign nations, prepares the fordgn-trade plans, arranges for 
credits, supervises all Soviet export and import agencies abroad, 
and directs the trading corporations within the Soviet Union. 
Tire Soviet government has sought as a matter of law to have its 
trade delegations in foreign countries accepted as an integral part 
of the Soviet embassies with diplomatic status. The purpose of the 
bade delegation is to act as the agent for the export-import cor- 
porations in the Soviet Union, to mabc market survej’S, and to 
keep close watch on the economic conditions of the country. 
Neither the trade delegation nor the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
itself signs the contracts or carries on the actual trade. These 
activities arc conducted by a group of Specialucd Soviet import- 
export corporations with their Own economic accountabilit)’ in 
the Soviet Union, and these are subject to suit in a court of law. 

Some countries, especially the United Stales, have consistently 
refused to recognize the diplomatic status of the Soviet bade dele- 
gations. As a result, the Smict Union has been forced to conduct 
its trade in Uie United Sbics through the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, owned by the Bank for Foreign Trade in Moscow but 
incorporated under the bws of New York SUte and subject to the 
usual liabilities of a commercral enterprise. In respect to the col- 
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lection of economic information, Amtoig performs the same 
function as a trade delegation. 

The Armed Forcer 

The military forces also have certain limited contact abroad. 
Soviet military attaches arc found in tiic Soviet embassies 
throughout the world. Recently, military technicians from the 
Soviet bloc have mos’ed into Afghanistan and Egypt and may in 
time move into other areas of the Middle East and South East 
Asia. Before World War II they were active in Spain during the 
Spanish Civil War and to a lesser extent in China during the war 
against Japan. In Germany and Austria, for a long time after the 
\wr, it was the Soriet military which conducted the day-tewby 
relations svilh the West. Traditionally, however, the Soviet milt- 
laty pbys a distinctly subordinate role in collecting foreign infor- 
mation, maVing policy, and executing decisions. It is much more 
significant in co-ordinating the policies within the Soviet bloc, 
particularly through the Warsaw Pact of 1954- Since Stalin's 
death, the role of the army in Soviet leadenhip may be growing. 
One can assess Marshal amWs presence at the 1955 summit 
conference in Geneva as signifying army influence or as an attempt 
to make advantage out of Zhukov's friendly personal relations 
with President Eisenhower. 


Tiie Soviet government’s news agency TASS is largely respon- 
sible for disseminating special news items from the Soviet Union, 
for collecting news stories for Soviet publications, and for ex- 
tensive reporting of comments from the foreign press. Undoubt- 
edly TASS reports from abroad influence Soviet policy-makers 
in somewhat the same way that the Nm' York Times and simHar 
papers influence the policy personnel of the State Department in 
the United States. TASS communiques, for example, arc fre- 
quently quoted by Soviet n^batois. From the evidence of de- 
fectors from the Soviet Union, the TASS agencies abroad are also 
u<cd as a “cover” for p-irf of the Soviet espionage system with a 
large number of the employees serving a dual role. 
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The Secret Police 

One of the most important organs in the govemment for 
collecting information— e\en though its activities are conducted 
sub rosa— is Uic secret police, fonncrly headed by Bcria and after 
his dossTifall transferred to the administrative control of the State 
Security Committee. ^^'oIking closely with the Communist parlies 
in the snrious countries as ss-eJl as with the official SoWet delega- 
tions abroad, the old Ministry of State Security set up an elaborate 
inteHigcncc and espionage system, capable at times of penetrating 
deep into the innermost circles of lire gosemments of the West 
The importance of this branch of the government in fordgn policy 
is seen from the fact that in the past the chief agent of the secret 
police operating through the So\nct embassy in a given country 
was often the real bead of the embassy, giWng orders es'cn to the 
ambassador. For eample, in Spain during Uic Civil ^^far, the 
secret-police representative Orlov is alleged to have given all the 
orders. He dominated and controlled not only the Soviet embassy 
and the Soviet military personnel' sent to Spain but also the 
Communist Party of Spain and all foreign Communists, including 
the IntemaHonal Brigade. He even took into his onn hands the 
csecub'on of measures against the enemies of Stalin in Spain.® 
Although this was an csrtremc case, the reports of defectors ac- 
quaint^ with Soviet foreign relations confirm the predominant 
role of the so:ret police in the past. Its posib'on at the present time 
is not quite so clear. The purge of Beiia and his subordinates 
beginning in fuly 1953 and the stripping from the seaet police 
of many of its functions and single head would appear to put the 
Committee of State Security in a distinctly subordinate position 
in respect to foreign as well as domestic policy. Nevertheless its 
intelligence and espionage organizations undoubtedly continue to 
worh and to collect valoable information. • 

tnternotional Communism 

Outside and above the govemment, the Party organization is 

® r^«Td T. Gwat t wBigsm assid tin CmI OTai. Utii*tryAs ci 

California Press, Beileley and Lxrs Angdes. 19;;, pp. 7^-75, 116-U9, 135-135 
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has'e access to nett’Spapcrs and bools published abroad. At all Ie\ cls 
of Soviet society, consequently, there is a general lack of knowledge 
and understanding of the real facts of the outside world. 

Infonnation received by the Soviet gosemment is reported and 
interpreted through the prism of Communist ideology. The view- 
point of Marxian dialertics and of the incsatable contradictor}’ 
forces in capitalism which ate hrinpng about its decay is the only 
“truth” which is admitted. WTien Eugene Varga, a foremost Soviet 
• economist, ventured to predict a new growth and consolidation 
of capitalism following World War II, he lost favor and was 
demoted. Thus, a report which is displeasing to the leaders be- 
cause it does not conform to their own notions lias serious conse- 
quences for the Soviet analj-st. This condition further tends to 
distort information, because the Soviet agent over and above his 
Communist bias is likely to report back to his leaders only those 
things which he thinks the leaders want to hear. From the con- 
versations of westerners with Soviet leaders and negotiators and 
from a reading of the Soviet press, it is clear that, in order to find 
a view which satisfies the current Soviet line, Soviet anal}’sts are 
often forced to overlook predominant facts in favor of obscure 
items found in local foreign newspapers. An ouibreak of violence, 
race discrimination, depression in a local area, or a small dis- 
agreement between the western allies is given national and inter- 
national importance even to the point of predicting mass violence. 
This doctrinaire prepossession is particularly strong in respect to 
political matters. The influence is less prev-alent in intelligence 
reports on militaty, scientific, and economic matters; in these, 
Soviet information excels. For example, during the period of lend- 
lease in World War II, Soviet negotiators revealed their compre- 
hensive knowledge of the United State economy and often knew 
better than the Wat Production Board where in the United States 
•some scarce item could be secured. Soviet success in securing 
atomic seaets is another case in point. 

Such double distortion— the underlying bias of ttie political 
infonnation on which fordgn policy is formulated in the Soviet 
Union, plus the natural Communist bias of the policy formulators 
therruelves— has created serious shortcomings in the Soviet scheme 
to spread Communist hc^raony. These will be set forth in the 
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Trade hrsties are regofiatcd usually ssalJi political purposes in 
mind. The Ministr}’ o{ Foreign Trade, in response to the policy 
demands of the Soviet leaders for autarchy, generally restricts 
EastA\^est trade to a minimum, but at the same time it males 
attractive, well publicized offers to countries in the Middle East 
and elsershere for propaganda purposes. At the meetings of the 
economic commissions of the United Nations, the Soviet trade 
delegations paint an altractis'c picture of possible Sonet trade to 
marVet-hungry western exporters, if only the strategic trade em- 
bargo against the Sonet bloc were relaxed. Within the Sosnet 
bloc the Ministry of Foreign Trade integrates and brings under 
control the economies of the satellites. 

Propaganda 

The propaganda line is disseminated with the same dispatch 
and thoroughness. TASS handles the oEcbl and special news 
dispatches from the Soviet Union. The government censor 
handles the material sent out of the Sonet Union by foreign 
conespondents, permitting reports on the affable or hostile atti- 
tude of the Soviet leaders at cocktail parties according to whether 
sudi information is convenient to Soviet relations nith the \Ve$t. 
The World Peace Committee in Prague holds conferences and 
congresses and issues propaganda in order to convince world pub- 
lic opinion that the USSR is the leader for peace. Until 1956 there 
was the Cominform in Bucharest with its organ, For a Lasting 
Peace, For a People’s Democracy, which guided the propaganda 
line to be supported by the fbra'gn sections of the Communist 
movement. The Communist parties of the world, as well-disci- 
plined cadres, have seldom deviated for long from a strict adher- 
ence to this line. 

Foreign Commwnitfj 

The Communist parties throughout the world are not only in 
the forefront as instruments for propaganda on behalf of Soviet 
foreign policy, but their domestic actions and reactions also follow 
closely the Soviet needs. Thus wben Stalin still wanted to main- 
tain at least the fiction of the grand alliance immediately after 
World War II, the Communist parties of France and Italy co- 
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get into high places informants and spies who can influence policy 
in these countries or at least tan icpmt on high-level plans. In 
Spain during (he Spanish Cinl War they directly dictated poh'c)’ 
to the Loyalist government. In the same manner they controlled 
the countries liberated by Soviet troops during World War IL 
From the revelations since the war it appears the Communists 
were often successful in recruiting or planting their personnel in 
high places: for example, Alger Hiss in the United States Depart- 
ment of State, Dr. Klaus Fuchs, Guy Burgess, and Donald 
MacLean in Great Britain. 

Thus, tlic Sonet leaders have at their disposal a widespread 
apparatus, larger and more responsive than is available to demo- 
cratic states. To heep^this networl: as efficient, responsible, and 
reliable organization requites special and constant attention to two 
problems: tight channels of control and constarjt preparation, 

Troining 

The problem of preparation is mainly one of training personnel 
and maintaining an active underground movement in every coun- 
try of the world. Lenin and Stalin persistently stressed the need of 
a carefully organized underground even in the countries Nvhere a 
■ Communist party could act legally. Although this preparation 
failed in Germany where, after the rise of Hitler, both the legal 
and illegal Communist party were eliminated in a matter of wcehs, 
it was successful in France where the French Communists were 
able to organize a strong resistance after the collapse of France 
in 1940. 

Training foreign-service personnel varies with the tasks they 
perform. All begin at a very early age with an intensive ideological 
indoctrination, and this never cease. Largely on the basis of abil- 
ity, personnel ate then chosen for advanced training in the conduct 
of Soviet foreign policy. Candidate students in the diplomatic and 
consular service attend the Mosojw State Institute for Interna- 
tional Relations. The training period in the Institute is five years. 
Citizens of both sexes from ly to 25 j'cars of age who have com- 
s S’ear/Tifary etfucatibn and have passed competitive exami- 
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sptem is a labjTinth of controls both internal and external, all 
created by the Soviet leaders to assure the lojalty and enthusiastic 
support of their followers and to maintain the supremac)' of the 
Communist Patty, Tims, while the secret police pby a dominant 
role in the security functions, the Central Committee of the Party 
holds tight control over the pcnonncl assignments in all Part}' and 
government organs. Even the personnel of llic espionage and secu- 
rity sj-stem are carefully screened and approved directly by the 
Foreign Branch of the Central Committee of the Party. An added 
insurance of lojalt}’ has been the practice of holding the family 
criminally responsible for the acts of its members jn the foreign 
services. Only the most trusted diplomats are allowed to take their 
families outside of Russia. 

The problems of insuring the loyalty of foreign Communists 
are much more difScult. The same sj-stem of secret-police checks 
and confidential reports hy colleagues is used, but in the case of 
foreign Communists the siroag disciplinary mhvmenis are Jack- 
ing. It was Stalin’s attempt to aeate a spy sj-stem {q 1’ugoslam 
to counterbalance and discipline Tito’s oiganizatioo that brought 
to a head the Yugoslav conflict with the Commioform. Tito re- 
fused to accept docilely the undennining of his position. Thus, too 
much pressure on citizens of foreign countries is ineffective because 
they can resign and rcpudbtc the Communist mos-cment with 
little fear of retaliation from the secret police or their omi go\'eni- 
ments. Communists of special prominence, however, may be lured 
unsuspectingly to the Soviet Union so that more drastic punish- 
ment can be applied. On rare occasions assassination may be re- 
sorted to, but this is usually reserved for Soviet escapees of high 
rank. Excommunication is the most frequent and most drastic 
measure. As a piecautiou a^inst deviation the So\-iet leaders have 
prefened Moscow-trained Communists to native leaders whenever 
they have been in a position to dictate the choice. The reason is 
to be found also in the Tito dispute. Tito, althouc'h he had re- 
ceived training in Moscow, had grown away from its influence and 
had developed his own roots in Yugoslavia. Thus his obedience 
training had lapsed and he was no longer so dodle to the dictation 
of Moscow. 
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The Motives of Soviet Foreign Policy 
The aims which the Soviet leaders and people hope to achieve 
in international politics are the ingredients to be considered finally 
in Soviet policy'formulation.Thcsc fundamental motives are closely 
associated with the structure, the sources of information, and the 
instruments for the execution of foreign rebtions, because thej' 
determine the course and strategy of policy formulation. 

World Revolution 

It has been widely accq)ted that the primary motive of SoWef 
foreign policj’ is to achieve a Communist world revolution. This 
oversimplified explanation pleases both the Communists and the 
bitterly aufi-Communists. TI»e Communists interpret the alleged 
Soviet desire to spread Communism as the fulfillment of destiny, 
the beginning of wotking<lass justice and equality for the masses, 
and the heralding of a new sodetj' of plenty. The anti-Communists 
interpret it as the gradual enslavement of the world to the despots 
of Communism. Both approaches oveilooh the role of petsoiul 
ambitions and opportunism smong the Soviet leaders and people 
in making foreign policy. They also ignore traditional factors and 
the possibility that policy may be based on ignorance and default 
rather than on the all-knowing master plan of world revolution- 

The Trod/h'on of Expansion 

Rather than attempt to derive motives directly from Communist 
dogma, it is more fruitful to start empirically with what is known 
and observable about past Russian foreign policy and from this 
deduce possible motivations. The one persistent element of great 
importance which has been observed as an integral part of the 
foreign policies both of the tsars and of the Soviet regime has been 
tlie urge to expand. Except for verj’ brief periods in her history, 
Russia has maneuvered and used every tactic and strateg}’ asailable 
to it in order to add to its land mass. Even when Russia was rela- 
tively weak the move to expand continued, and traditionally a 
large amoun t of energj- has been expended bj- Russians of all classes 
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in Hiis effort, TJje mere biowledge that such a drive to expand ha$ 
existed does not define precisely the motives of Soviet foreign 
policy but it docs eliminate certain a]tcm,itivcs. It means the 
makers of Sowet foreign polic)' arc not intcrcsterl, except tacti- 
cally, in the principles of tire United Nations (for example, "the 
equal rights of . . . nations large and small”) and arc basically 
opposed to national self-dctcrminafiorr. They rvant the future of 
the world to be under thdr hegemon}', or failing that ideal, under 
the control of the f liree or {out great powers. Tliey demanded after 
World War fl, for example, that lire peace treaties be dictated by 
the great powers without consulting the small allied powers. From 
the beginning they supported and insisted on that part of the 
United Nations Cliartcr which puts primary responsibility for 
peace in the hands of the big powers. Tims, the presence of the 
OTge to expand maVes it possible to exclude some motivations from 
Soviet foreign policy (for example, striving for universal justice and 
for a democratic world eomrounit)')- 

Tire next step h to deduce the exact operating motives from this 
policy of expansion. To arrive at them, it is nccessarj’ to es-aluatc 
tlie eouditioning factors such as ideol^ and the domestic babnee 
of forces. In short, it is necessary to insesrigale why this urge has 
existed and what form it takes. 

Seeurit/ 

A partial expbnation of the r^usron tendency lies in the need 
for security against the umcmitling danger of invasion. Within 
Hurt)’ scars Russia lud its bnd ^vice bid waste and came very close 
to being completely overrun by Cennan forces. Thus it is only 
natural that tlic more land it holds between itself and Germany, 
including German terntory if possible, the more secure it feels. 

Modem military techniques since World War II have sers-cd to 
itrengthen this age-old Russbn defense axiom. With the dcwlop- 
ment of long-range aircraft and atomic weapons the imporUnce of 
space has been recognucd bv all powers. Both Ibst and West base 
tried to push back and contain the ait bases of the other side and 
to move their own bases as fat forward as possible toward the power 
centers of the other side. 
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Ambif/on and Ncflonol/jm 

Another dement in tlic urge to expand has been the personal 
ambition of the leaders— their aspiration to head a first-class pmver. 
To this can also be added the desire of the Great Russian people 
to be a great nation. A manifestation of this ambition for superi- 
ority under the tsars was the dominance of the Great Russian 
nationality and the policy of Russification of the other nationali- 
ties in the empire. Tiicrc was a partial resurgence of these policies 
under Stalin during and immediately after ^^'orld War II. Although 
the Great Russian masses liave not themselves initiated policies of 
expansion, they ha\-e tahen great national pride in the success of 
these policies. Tlius, they have never supported any independence 
mos-ements among the other nationalities and liave cooperated in 
putting dossm national resolls. Even the anti-BoIshevn; emigres of 
Great Russian origin refused to co-opcralc witli the minority peo- 
ples or to consider independence for them. 

Communirt Ideology 

Communist ideologj’ lias ghen Soviet leaders a doctrine and a 
rationale for expansion far more flexible and dj-namic than that 
available to the tsars or other imperialists of the nineteenth cen- 
tur)'. Marx had proclaimed the inevitable collapse of capitalism. 
Lenin echoed him but asserted that a resultant victor}- of socialism 
was not necessarily assured. Two roads would be open: descent 
into a new period of the daih ages or ascent to new heights, to 
socialism, under the d}’n3mic leadcnhip of the proletariat. Because 
the bourgeoisie had managed to bribe and beguile the workers, the 
second alternative was possible only under the leadership of a revo- 
lutionaiy elite. Consequently the Soviet Union, 35 the bastion of 
socialism and the home of the elite, was expanding not for selfish 
gains but rather to include new lands in the glories of socialism 
and to save the world from the dark ages. In adding new nations 
to its sphere the Soviet Union would be saving tliem from enslave- 
ment to the imperialbt powers and from exploitation by their own 
bourgeoisie, who in th«r increasing decadence were turning to tlie 
fanatic and terroristic policies of fasdsm. 
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capitalist and Communist poss-ers. His primaw puqsosc in building 
Soviet industry W’as not preparation for a deatli struggle with capi- 
talism. In the short range he wanted to mate the USSR so strong 
that the capitalist powers would not attempt to overthrow his 
regime. In the long range he was interested in the strengthening 
process as a means to take ad\-antagc of the growing plight of the 
capitalist powers. Stalin felt, in the Marxist tradition, that capi- 
talism contained the seeds of its own destruction. In his last theo- 
retical dictum published in October 1952, he wrote that the next 
war would not be bchveen the capitalist and Communist states 
but between the imperialist stales. He predicted that the falling 
out of the NATO powers was leading to another destructive im- 
perialist war. Tlie legions of llie Soviet Union would then be ready 
to take over in the resulting chaos. 

Tlius, it is clear that, although Lenin and Stalin used the danger 
of imperialist encirclement for internal purposes, they never al- 
lowed themselves to be committed to an all-out crusade against 
capitalism. Since the post-Stalin leaders have given little evidence 
of being Communist zealots and since their hold internally is still 
not certain, thej' are more likely to continue in the Stalin tradition 
than to revive the Trotsk)' doctrine of “permanent revolution,” 
In their official dogma the)' have gone even further than Stalin in 
. denouncing the inevitabili^' of between the camps of socialism 
and capitalism and in supporting the possibility of peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism, 

Internol (nsfobllitres 

Another factor which has plaj-ed a role in the urge to C-xpand 
has been unstable internal conditions. Tsar Nicholas, w'bo ruled 
Russia from 1894 to 1917, made particularly noteworthy efforts 
to strengthen his internal control by a successful foreign policy. 
He felt that if he were successful in hb expansion policies he 
would have enough prestige to overcome the disintegrating forces 
at home. One of the reasons he did not back down in the crisis 
with Austria that led to World War I was his hope that in the war 
the Russian people would rermite against the enemy. Statesmen at 
this time had thought it would be a short war. A quick victor)', 
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therefore, over a ivcak Aostria nxwld allow the tsar to penetrate 
into tlie Balkans and to solidifyhis position at home. During tlic 
initial stages of tiie nar fire Russian people did, in fact, rally behind 
the government. But the length of the war, the breakdown of the 
economy, and transportation difficulties broke the cord of lojolty. 

Like their tsarist predecessors, Cennmunist leaders have never 
felt they had a completely united country behind them. In con- 
trast to the relatively few defections in the official foreign appa- 
ratus, the number of defections by soldiers and peasants during 
World War II and the tens of thousands of Soviet war prisoners 
and Nazi slave kiboreis who refused to return when the war was 
ended show that disunity is also a problem for the Communists. 
In order to consolidate their control, the Soviet leaders have used 
international politics. The threat of capitalist encirclement has 
been dramatized so that increased security measures and the activi- 
ties of the secret police might be justiBed. The great purge of the 
1930’s was alleged to be the routing-out of imperialist and fascist 
spies who threatened to destroy the regime. After World War II, 
Soviet propaganda again called attention to the tlueat of the war- 
mongering imperialists in an effort to promote quick reconstruction 
and fmtlicr industrialization. 

Ncs'crthelcss there is no evidence that the Soviet leaders have 
deliberately launched an aclis-e policy of imperialism in order to 
cover up internal dissensions as did Tsar Nicholas. Communist 
control ever the people has been mote firm and stable than that 
of the tsarist autocracy. Not has the Communist dictatorship been 
predicated on a successful policy of expansion as was Hitler’s re- 
gime. The svhole life blood of Nazism was aggression; that is. 
undermining the Versailles Treaty, economic penetration and 
domination of central Europe, and finally enforcing German 
liegemony over all Europe. 

The future is less certain, The hold of the present Soviet leaders 
is not )et so firm as that of SUtin and if the struggle for power 
should continue, their hold will undoubtedly become less firm. 
In this es'cnt it is not inconceis-able tliat a new leader, having 
momenfarny destroyed or weakened his opponents and bemg very 
unsure of bis power, might initiate an a^essive foreign policy 
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to rally the people against the capitalist infidel and internal 

schismatics. 

ResJrofning Influencei 

Tire main deterrent against an aggressive svar or any foreign 
policj’ likely to lead to one is the total destruction that will accom- 
pany a major u-ar in the atomic age. Conquest and victory lira)’ 
liave little meaning in the next war, unless the conqueror's militaiy’ 
power can successfully adminislet a knock-out blow. Furthermore, 
there is evtiy reason to bdies’C that the people of the USSR uant 
peace and would fight w-illingly only In the defense of their home- 
lands. Finally, the Sonet Union feels restricted by world opinion. 
For its own security it has wanted to avoid taking a stand which 
would cause the rest of the world to unite against it, particubily 
during those periods when it is intcroally weak The Soviet leaders 
thus bowed to world pressure on certain occasions in 1945-1946 
when the country was in the initial stages of reconstruction. Indeed, 
Communist espansion is greatly facilitated by a friendly world 
opinion. The Son'et Union has therefore tried to play its hand 
cautiously and has spent millions of dollars in an effort to ri’in 
world support. 
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a security zone in eastern Europe, the Middle East and the Far 
East in order to present a future aggressor from invading the 
USSR; and (^) to neutralize the capitalist world through the 
United Nations and thereby pres'ent an anti-Communist coalition. 

Deceiving the Wert 

In respect to the first objective, the Soviet tash w’as relatively 
easy. Tlie United States never seriously considered taking advan- 
tage of its superior position to destroy Communism in Russia. Tlie 
West was still in the aura of the Grand Alliance and based the 
future and tlie peace of the world on the continuation of this unity 
as represented by the Charter of the United Nations and otlier new 
international organizations. The Uniled States and the West 
wanted Soviet friendship and were willing to make certain con- 
cessions for it, which meant that instead of the United States 
calling the cards, as it might have done, the Soviet Union often 
found itself in this favorable position. This did not mean that the 
democracies had adopted a pobey of appeasing Soviet aggression. 
Tlie West was striving to work out reasonable compromises without 
coercing the Soviets into acceptance of the western position. 

Far from taking advanbgc of its strength, the United States 
facilitated the development of relative Soviet strength by destroy- 
ing much of its own military equipment and by immediately de- 
mobilizing ib troops. Finding within a few years that it was the 
number one power on the continent of Europe, the Soviet Union 
was able to «tablish a satellite empire in Eastern Europe virtually 
unopposed. Tlius in iqqS it dared a Communist coup in demo- 
cratic Czechoslovakia, confident that the United States was help- 
less to prevent it. 

Reporatrons 

Collecting reparations was not as simple or successful as deceiv- 
ing the West had been. In the first place the war had strained all 
of central arid eastern Europe: most of the resen-es of this area 
were gone and the machinery worn out. The devastation dunng 
the Ust WiOsvtVfi ssi iVit -war btefoght the econumits almost to a 
standstill. Eastern Europeans were not able to supply and feed 
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about collecting large amounts of reparations from Germany and 
felt the total figure should be realistically set upon the basis of 
capacity. Furthermore, Uic United Slates felt that unless Germany 
first supplied its own minimum needs, the United Stales would 
in effect pay for reparations by being forced to continue its sub- 
sidization of the German economy. On the other hand, the Soviets, 
because of tiicit reconstruction needs, would not and perhaps could 
not alter their demands for collecting the maximum reparations at 
any cost to Germany and the West. 

Another attempt ssas made to bridge the gap at Potsdam in July 
1945. Tliis time a compromise was made, at least on the surface. 
The USSR, howes'cr, refused in pncHcc to uphold its part of the 
agreement. At no time, therefore, did the East and West find 
common ground on the reparations question. The cons*iction of 
the Soviet leaders of their need for the absolute maximum 
so strong that Ihej* were willing to saaificc the good will which 
the Soviet Union had gained from the war. 

The Amownf of Tribufe 

. It is impossible to estimate accurately the total amount of loot 
and reparations collected b)* the USSR, although fairly close ap- 
praisals have been made concerning removals of industrial equip- 
ment from Manchuria and eastciri Germany. The amount of 
industrial machinery remosed from Manchuria was lalucd at ap- 
projamately $1 billion with a repbeement N-alue of $: biUion. Tlie 
Soviet government denied this figure and pbced the s-alue of the 
property thej’ lemm-ed as war bool)- at $97 million. In East Ger- 
many, by far the most important industrial area in eastern Europe, 
it was estimated that pbnt lemm-als to the Sosiet Union reduced 
over-all industrbl capacity to 5; per cent of what it had been in 
1936, and the capacitj- of heavy industr.* to 40 per cent of the 1936 
figure. The value of these industries was estimated at about $ 1-5 
billion calcubted at 1936 prices. Ko attempts have been made to 
estimate the looting of personal goods, even in Manchuria where 
there was a temporary reoccupation by the Chinese Nationalists. 
The values above represent losses to the occupied countries but 
not gains to the Soviet Union, because the removals were handled 
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was by no means comparable lo Ihe losses sufTcred, it did help its 
rccosery. 

Secur/fy Zone — Europe 

Looting and collecting heas-y rqwrations from caslcm Europe 
was not a policy whteb won the Soviet Union many friends; rather 
it worbetl against the Soviet aim of building a scenrity zone against 
Germany and the West. The complete success of such a defense 
system depended not only on the forced military and political 
integration of this area into the Soviet sphere but also on the 
winning over of the popublion to the Communist cause. Coinc- 
qucntly, in 19.^7 when the need for reparations in the Soviet Union 
no longer was pressing, the Russuns began icdiicing the reparation 
accounts of the former enemy states. n>cy even initbted loans to 
some of the satellites, for example, a credit of S450 million to 
Poland in 1948 and another for an imspcciRcd amount to Czccho* 
slosakia in Uie same year. 

Another obstacle to the ctcalion of the Soviet sphere was the 
attitude of the western powers. At Potsdam, in answer to western 
demands for free elections and self-determination in eastern 
Europe, Stalin forthrightly deebred that the Soviet Union 
was insisting on friendly slates along its border regardless of how 
this “friendship” was secured. Any free election, he said, would 
be anti-Soviet, and the Communists would not allow it.® The 
United States and Great Britain, on the other hand, refused to 
accept the principle of spheres of influence c-xcept for military 
purposes of a temporar)' nature. Tlrey’ had, after all, just finished 
fighting a war against tlie Axis dictaton who had also believed in 
dominating small nations. Tlie democratic powers had fought to 
build the peace on freedom and self-determination. Tlie Soviet 
leaden ignored these views of the West, considering them mere 
propaganda, and they misinterpreted or chose to interpret the tem- 
porary military division of Europe and Asia, devised for the purpose 
of war and occupation, as a division of political influence as well- 
They were allowing the democracies complete freedom in China 
s Stalin's statement was venEed in llungaiy in 1947 when free elections 
gave the Oammunists only 17 pet cent of the vote in spite of their advantages 
m campaigning. 
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Polish goscmment, but the Communhts made sure the power of 
these people was ineffective and short-lived. 

By the middle of Secretarj' of State, James F. 

Bj-mes, felt the only way to stop the USSR from extending its 
control over eastern Europe was to conclude peace treaties w'ith 
the former Nazi satellites as soon as p^iblc. These, he felt, would 
stabilize these countries and stop Soviet inteifercnce in their poli- 
tics. This policy was a strobe of luck for the Soviet authorities, who 
were finding themseh’cs somewhat encumbered by the occupation 
regime which was, as stated explicitly in various agreements, under 
tlie sovereign control of the Allied Control Councils made up of 
the three powers. The Soviet Union had managed to bj-pass the 
Allied Control Councils on all important matters hy generally 
ignoring these Councils and by restricting their freedom of move- 
ment, but this practice had created ill feelings. The USSR felt 
that its control would be made much easier by treaties that w’ould 
turn tire powen of the Allied Control Councils back to weak 
satellite governments and remove the West’s legal tight to object. 
Tire Soviet Union would, of course, still insist on the presence of 
its troops, because it needed to protect its supply lines to Austria 
and Germany, which were still under occupation. Consequently, 
tire Soviet Union was quite agreeable to the pbn for concluding 
immediately tire peace treaties with the Nazi satellites. In the 
drafting, the Soviet negotiators, as usual, proved to be shrewd 
bargainers. They held out for the best deal possible: to limit to a 
minimum tire West’s future right to interfere in the area and to 
make the West think that they, the Russians, were making a big 
concession hy signing the treaties. The Soviet negotiators man- 
aged to limit provisions for western influence to a few vague clauses 
which subsequently have proved ineffectiie. Thej- were able also 
to end the participation of Britain and France on the international 


commissions for the Danube. 

With the conclusion of the Nazi satellite treaties after a yext 
and a half of strenuous bargaining tlie peace treaties n-ifh Austria 
and Germany still remained to be settled. Tlie Soviet Union was 
pleased to delay negotiating these treaties, when it became clear 
that its demands for reparations would not be met. This delay gas e 
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l)jc USSR time to exploit its ovm zones, to establish a satellite 
regime in East Germany, and to redrew the power balance in its 
favor so its demands at the peace conference could not be ignored, 
I^Ticn the discussion of the Goman treaty finally bc^n in De- 
cember 1946, the Soviet Union had two objcctiics: (j) to sliare 
in (he economic frtiits of tlte western zones of Cernany and (2) to 
prevent tire resurgence of Germarr a^ession. Ilovvev'er, until 29,^8 
the weakness of the Soviet Union rebtive to the western powers 
forced it to play a defensive game— obstructing a [wacc treat}' favor- 
able to the West and blocling for as Jong as possible the unifica- 
tion of the three western zones. Tficse tactics succeeded. In the 
ease of Austria, whicii had a different system of occupation, the 
stakes were not so high. Here the Soviet Union was interested in 
exploiting cconomicallv its zone in Austria and in using it fas 
bargaining purposes. Consequently, the Soviet Union was willing 
to negotiate a state treaty for Austria, but refused to sign it for 
many years. 


Security 2 one— the Near Sari 

The Soviet Union did not have its way, however, on all issues 
or in all areas Tlve resistance of Ure non-Communist areas to 
Soviet influence increased steadily and forced the Soviet Union to 
moderate its demands and, on certain occasions, actolly to retreat. 
At Potsdam Stalin had opened the question of the Turkish Straits, 
having made it dear earlier that he wanted joint occupation of the 
Straits He- was nut off by the United States and Great Britain, 
who suggested an international eonfetence at some later date and 
an interim exchange of proposals on the future status to be com- 
municated through Tuikcv. In August ,946. the USSR fonvarded 
to Turkey its proposal for settling the Straits question IJis m- 
eluded a proposal for their joint defense by the USSR and Turkc}- 
and for the creation of an international regiine. rcclmivdy com- 
posed of riparian states on the Black Sea. for their control. Turkey 
rejected the Soviet proposal absolutely. The Soviet Union also 
sought another approach through an intensified war of neives 
against Turkey. Tins had already begun in March 1945. when the 
USSR denounced its treaty of friendship with Turkey. In addition 
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to the question of the Straits, the USSR put inaeasing pressure on 
Turhey to change its government to a more friendly one and to 
alter their common border in the Caucasus in favor of the Soviet 
Union. Against these threats the TurVs were forced to beep them- 
selves in a stale of partial mohilization. a heavy drain on their 
backward economy. In 1947, however, the United States came to 
their aid with the Truman Doctrine. 

The Soviet Union was also embarrassed in the hfiddle East by 
the persistence with which the West backed Iran's demand that 
the USSR fulfill its 1942 commitment by withdrawing its troops 
from Iran’s northern provinces after the war. By bringing the 
question before the United Nations, Iran made it a world prob- 
lem, and as the first issue before the Security Council it became a 
test case for this new world peace oi^nization. 'The Sonet Union 
was caught, both because it was not willing to wieck the United 
Nations and arouse world public ire at this time, and because the 
militarj’ balance of power was not yet in its favor. Consequently, 
after several months of stubborn resistance, the USSR backed 
down and withdrew its troops. 

SeeuTify Zone— -rfte for fort 

'fhe United States and the West also resisted the aealion of a 
Soviet sphere in the Far East. In the fall of 1945 the United States 
backed China in insisting upon an immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Manclnuia. It is doubtful in this case, however, 
whether the Soviet Union had really thought to keep its troops 
permanently in occupation, or wliellier it Imped only to maintain 
partial economic domination through control of the main railroads 
and the naval b.isc at Port Arthur. After many dclaj-s, the Soviet 
troops, under continuous pressure from Natiomlist China and the 
United Stales, were withdrawn bj- April 1946 but not before the 
Chinese Communists were p\cn a head start in penetrating 
the area. Ilic Nationalists sub^ucntly were able to clear the mam 
center! of Commjmfsts, but not the countryside. 

Korea, like Germany, had been divided for the purposes of 
surrender and mililar)- occupation; the Russians held the area north 
of the thirtv-cighth parallel, the United Slates the area south of 
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c\cr, the conflict was not without advantage to the Soviet Union. 
Wliile the military loss of Yugoslav was significant, it was not 
disastrous, and the dispute warned Stalin of other Titoist tend- 
encies in eastern Europe and cautioned him against treating other 
indigenous Communist leaders, such as Mao Tsc-tung, in such a 
capricious manner. 

Soy'iet Relations with Internotionot Otganiieriions 

In keeping with its policj- of maintaining a formal show of great- 
power unit}*, the Sosaet Union did not reject entirely the host of 
nesv international organizations which uere intended to introduce 
a new era into international affairs in the poshsar period. The 
Sonet Union participated in the prcliminar}* conference for the 
United Nations at Dumbarton Oaks from August 21 to September 
28, 1944. and appeared to support the idea enthusiastically. Tire 
Sonet Union had also participated in the Dretton Woods Confer- 
ence a month earlier for the creation of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Dank for Reconstruction and 
Des-elopraent. In this latter case, howeser, there is no reason to 
believe that the Soviet leaders, because of their Marxian economic 
thinking, ever seriously considered joining these organizations, ex- 
cept perhaps to secure large and unfettered credits from the West. 
More likely tliey* participated only in the hope of influencing the 
structure of the organizations and for the sake of great-power 
harmony. It would appear that the Sosiet Union, in contemplating 
a possible postwar world of coexistence between Communist and 
capitalist states, thought of co-operation only on a pohtical and 
security Ie\’el, but in all other areas wanted two systems. At 
Dumbarton Oaks, for example, the Sosiet delates wanted to 
ha\-e the United Nations deal exclushely with security matters 
and to create separate orginizations for economic and social ques- 
tions, although they* did not insist on this point. After the war. 
the So\iet Union and its bloc refused to negotiate, join, or deal 
with any of the specialized agencies concerned with broad ques- 
tions of social and economic wdfare, even those closely associated 
•with the United Nations and set up by the General Assembly. 
The Soviet Union did not become a membn of such organizations 
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tions. Tlie USSR used Ihe United Nations largely as a htvm for 
accusing the western powers of colonialism In Greece, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, Korea, Africa, and elsewhere. 

At Dumbarton Oats the Soviet Union had discussed (he devel- 
opment of an international air force for the purpose of maintaining 
security. But when attempts were made to implement Article 45 
of the Chatter, which provided for placing armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council, the Soviet Union helped to block 
atreement, although it still declared itself in principle as favoring 
an international armed force, 

Disormamenf 

One of the Erst acts of the General Assembly was to approve, 
on January-:6, 194Q, a resolution establishing a United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission with membership for all governments 
represented on tlie Securit)' Council plus a permanent membership 
for Canada. Soon after the Commission began its work it was 
obvious that the USSR had four objectives, tlrough these were 
never clearly expressed: (i) to outlaw immediately atomic war- 
fare and to destroy all atomic bombs, which were possessed at that 
time only by the United States; (2) to prevent inspections of its 
own industrial and atomic instalbtions by any international body; 
(3) to keep the proposed mlemalional atomic authority under the 
control of the Soviet veto in the Security Council; and (4) to pie- 
vent failure of agreement from being blamed on the Soviet Union. 
It refused to accept the decision of the Commission's majorit)-, 
which proposed an independent aulhont)' with extensive powers 
of investigation and control and the gradual elimination of all 
atomic n capons. It was afraid the independent authority would 
come under capitalist control and discriminate against the Soviet 
bloc. 

In the end the disarmament issue resolved ibelf into two ques- 
tions: (1) whether the great powen were really serious in their 
desite to disarm, and (2) which should come first— disarmament 
or secunty. The Sovriet Union favored disarmament as the first 
step, while the West insisted on secunty. Two years of work m 
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It is pTobablc that the USSR rejected the plan because it was not 
willing to dh’ulge the ncccssar)* economic information and because 
its Marxian outlook made close economic relations with the non* 
Communist economies of the West impossible to contemplate. 
'The USSR also may have hoped that its non-ccHjpcration would 
sabotage the plan, thereby picxcnting the rccoserj’ of Western 
Europe, or that it could force the West to accept the Soviet con- 
ditions for individual programs. Finally, the USSR was obviously 
not anxious to expose its satellites to western economic penetra- 
tion. But why did Molotov c\cn bother to come to Paris with a 
corps of economic experts when he must ha\e knoum the ^Vcst 
would reject the basic ideas of his plan? Perhaps he realized this 
difference would be the final break betux^ the East and West and 
he wanted to put the blame on tlie West. If so, he was unsuc- 
cessful. . , 

Stalin's refusal to join this project was undoubtedly a major 
diplomatic error and demonstrates tlie n’gidit)’ of Sos’iet foreign 
policy at that time. As a result of its heavy war damages, eastern 
Europe w-ould have been eligible for a laigc portion of the grants 
made under the Marshall Plan. Even if the Soviet Union was not 
interested in the funds and wanted only to sabotage the plan, there 
was no better place for a saboteur than the inside. Since the con- 
clusive argument for the Marshall Plan was that it would build the 
defenses of western Europe against Communism, there is consider- 
able doubt whether the United Stales Congress would have ap- 
propriated funds had the USSR been one of the major recipients. 
The Soviet rejection in this situation completed the East-West 
split and started the West towards recovery and mutual aid. 

By 1948 the Soviet Union had accomplished its main objectives 
for the immediate postwar period except in respect to the Nfarshall 
Plan, Turkej’, Iran, and Yugosbvia; but these setbacks did not 
greatly hinder ib over-all accomplisbmenb. Collecting heavy trib- 
ute in eastern Europe and Manchuria had helped the Soviet Union 
to overcome ib war losses in a remarkably short time. The balance 
of military power, except for atomic w-eapon$, had been reversed, 
and the Soviet Union was flie most povvei^l force on the Eurasian 
continent. The Soviet Union was even making tremendous prog- 
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senes of that area. In spite of an increase in population, agricul- 
tural production in 1947 was only 70 per cent of prewar; industrial 
production s-aiied from less than 50 per cent of prewar in Germany 
and Austria to ioo per cent in England and 110 per cent in Nor- 
way. The formerly large oserseas in\<3tments of western Europe 
were reduced or completely lost. If the Europeans liad been unable 
to continue to buy food, machinery and raw materials on the 
dollar market, thej’ would ha\-c had to cut drastically their indus- 
trial output and standard of Using, already reduced by the war. 

The continued dKision of Germarsy into four zones made that 
country a political sacuum and presented its economic recovery. 
Since the German economy traditionally was closely tied to the 
economics of all western Europe and especially of the Low' Coun- 
tries, ,the delay in German recos'ery tended to postpone stabilitj’ 
in the rest of Europe. In 1947 future of Europe looked black 
and the time good for Communist actiWty. 

In the Far East the situation also looked favorable to the Com- 
munists.'Tljo United States, having failed to settle the civil war 
in China and to strengthen the Nationalist regime, had abandoned 
the Chinese to their own future. By 1948 the Chinese Communist 
movement under Mao Tse-tung had proved the more vigorous and 
was winning the vsar over Chiang liii-shck’s Nationalist forces. A 
ci\il war was also in progress between Communist-led forces and 
llic French in Indo-China. Communist guerrillas were active in the 
Philippines, the Malay Slates, and Burma. Although none of these 
Communist movements in the Far East were directly sponsored 
and sijpportcd by Moscow, they look tlrcir inspiration and many 
of their orders from the Soviet Union, and it stood to benefit by 
their success, although in flic long run they posed a potential dan- 
ger to Moscow's hegemony ovxr Communism. Even where the 
Communists were not directly active, the situation was not stable. 
In both Korea and Japan the economics were weak and seriouslv ofl 
balance and dependent upon brge subsidies from the United 
Slates. Ihc Korean political situation was critical. Tire Indonesians 
WCTC in revolt against the Dutch, and mediatioii efforts were run- 
ning into serious difficulties. In the newly created republics of India 
and Pakisbn, widespread religions riots caused thousands of fatali- 
ties and brought the two countries to the ve^e of war. 
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Tlie Cominfonn became the center of a full scale propaganda 

attack on the West. 

The Communist parties in the West «crc also ordered to talc 
part in the cold war on behalf of the USSR, M early as 1946 the 
Communists of France had become restive following a policy of 
co-operation and participation in the governing coalition. Their 
obstructisc actmties became increasingly acute, to the point that 
thej’ were forced out of the Cabinet in May 1947. In opposition, 
the Communists began openly to attack the democratic parties. 
As proof of their strength anti growing aggrcssis cncss, the French 
Communists took advantage of the discontent among the French 
workers to launch in November and December 1947 a strike that 
took a million and a half workers away from their jobs. 

The Czech Coup 

Bejond expressing open hostilit)-, the Communists* first clearly 
aggressive move came in February 194S. This move, a coup in 
CzechosloNiikia, was an outgrorvth of their polic)* of consolidating 
eastern Europe. President Eduard Benes on Februat)' 25, 1948, 
yielded to the demand of the Communist Premier Klement Golt- 
wald to accept the resignation of anli-Communist cabinet mem- 
bers and to approve a cabinet dictated by the Communist Party. 
The western powen could do nothing. As the Communists repeat- 
edly stressed, this was an internal problem of Czechoslovakia, out- 
side the jurisdiction of international law and politics by the West’s 
own definition. Short of direct intervention, the democracies could 
only protest and ask the Security Council to invesHgate the coup. 
In the same month of February 194S, the USSR proposed a mili- 
tary pact with Finbnd, which was concluded on April 6. It looked 
as if another satellite was in the making, but internally the Finns, 
unlike the Czechs, were prepared to resist any Communist attempt 
to seize power. 

The Berlin Blockade 

As the next step in their campaign the Soviet Union undertook 
to challenge the western powers in Germany. Stalin probably 
hoped to accomplish four things in respect to "Germany: (1) re- 
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foe success the Russians refused to settle the crisis even svhen it 
involved alienating world opinion and particularly the small powers 
in the United Nations, who were trj’ing to find an equitable solu- 
tion. They had not reclconed, howeser, with the technical shills 
at the disposal of the United States, nor with the West’s deter- 
mination to mahe the air lift successful. 

Tlie West gained immeasurably by this action. In Berlin, 86.3 
per cent of those eligible cast their \t>tes for the democratic parties 
in the elections during December 1948, in spite of the no-vote cam- 
paign conducted by the Communists (the Socialist Unit)' Part)’). 
The blockade, instead of delaying the formation of the (West) 
German Federal Republic as the Russians had hoped, moved 
the reluctant French to make common came with the British and 
United States in launching it. Finally, and most important, the air 
hft gave western Europeans courage, and full evidence that the 
United States was determined to protect them. As a result the 
Soviet leaders were forced to accept the complete failure of their 
strategy in Berlin, and in May 1949 the)’ agreed to lift the blockade 
in exchange for a new meeting of the foreign ministers. In the re- 
sulting Paris conference in May the USSR failed to obtain any 
concessions and failed to make any progress in convincing the 
European public tliat the West, not the USSR, rvas to blame for 
the failure to unif)- Germany. 

Ofher forms of Aggressron 

The Soviet offensive was also active on other fronts in Europe. 
In the fall of 1948, on the basis of genuine worken’ griev'ances, the 
Communist Patty of Fiance lepealed its acthities of the previous 
year by starting a series of strikes, with the political intent of 
defeating the NIarslial] Plan. Woik stoppage was widespread and 
armed clashes resulted. Tlic strike did not last long. howe\-er. The 
French workers soon drifted back to work because the) resented 
Communist use of their economic plight for political purposes 
In Italy the Communist Party made a strong bid for power in the 
elections of 1948. but the efforts of the Church and the Christian 
Democrats, combined with early delivery of Marshall Plan aid and 
propaganda by the United States, pres'cnted them from succeeding 
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Union at any time considered such a course in order to rccovCT 
from its cold-\%-ar failures. Tire United Stales superiority in atomic 
weapons and the unccrlaint)’ of war appear to have precluded 
Stalin from adopting this alternative in Europe. 

The Korean War 
The Si'fuafion in Ihe far Basf, 1950 

Although Stalin shied away from starling a third world war in 
Europe, he did not abandon entirely the instrument of viur to gain 
his ends. In Asia, it would appear, he felt the opporlunitj' pre- 
sented itself to use armed force without the danger of world war. 
WTiile tlie Soviet Union’s situation in Europe was deteriorating 
by 1950, conditions in the Far East had become more favorable. 
TTie economic and political situation was still critical throughout 
the area. In December 1949. Chong’s Nationalist army was forced 
o 5 the mainland of China with little chance of return. 'Thus, 
instead of haring China oriented torsard the United States as was 
contemplated in 194;. the USSR found itself with an important 
ally in a ke)* position. With its populillon of mere than 400 mil- 
lion people and large land mass, China was well suited to serst 
as a bastion for socialism in the Far East. The large number of 
Chinese nationals in ever)- nation in the Far East was also a natu- 
ral fifth column. An additional admnlage was the pro.timitj’ of the 
territory of China to Thailand, India. Indo-China, and Burma. 
In the latter two countries civil wan %%cre in progress. Although 
Communist China came to power on its own and not as a Soviet 
satellite, it felt itself an ideological brother of the Soviet Union, 
and each countiy’ sought the other for mutual protection and sup- 
port of like ambitions. It is rumored that Khrushchev, in a speech 
in Warsaw in 1956, reported that during 1948 and the beginning 
of 1949 Mao Tse-tung and Stalin were close to a break but that 
relations improved when Mao came to Moscow. In December 
1949. a Chinese delegation, headed by Mao Tse-tung himself, went 
to Moscow’ to negotiate treaties of alliance and economic aid. 
These treaties were signed the following February 14. In addition 
to granting China a small credit of $500 million, the USSR re- 
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it in an excellent position to o\crraij South Korea without help 
from Soviet troops. Furthermore, in the absence of a mutual- 
assistance treaty with Korea, the USSR lud no obligations in ease 
of a failure. And since the simple was betsveen the two zones of 
Korea, the Soviet Union could insist tliat North Korea's aggression 
was a civil war and that intcn'cntion by U»e West was a violation 
of the rules of international law. Fiiully, an attack in Korea seemed 
to involve the least risk of a big war in ease tlic United States 
accepted the challenge, since neither side's interest in Korea was 
great enough to warrant a major struggle. 

Preporof/on 

Daring the latter half of 194S the Sosiet Union, in what later 
proved to be a feint, withdrew its troops from North Korea in 
order to let the Koreans “settle their orvn differences/' As a result, 
the United States, anxious to lessen its financial burdens, decided 
that it could safely withdraw its troops. The South Koreans pro- 
tested the departure of the United States troops because the North 
Korean army s\as reported to be far superior to theirs. In response 
to their plea the United States left behind a jeo-man militarj' 
training corps, and in Januatj* 1930 signed an agreement under the 
Mutual Defense Act to supply militarv' equipment to the Koreans. 

In withdrawing ib troops from South Korea, the United States 
divested itself of sole respoosibilify for South Korea’s sccurit)'. 
On Januarj' a:, 1950, Secrctar)' of State Dean Acheson declared 
the Republic of Korea must depend for its defense upon ib own 
efforts backed “by the commitmenb of the entire civilized world 
under the Charter of the United Nations." Moreorer the United 
States, in drawing its new defense lines, had reportedly put South 
Korea oubide of ib primai}' defense zone, as a position which it 
would be impossible to hold in case of war with the USSR. This 
latter fact or possibility may hare been an important factor m con- 
vincing the Russians that the risk of war with the United States 
over Korea was not great and that ib expansion in this area could 
be accomplished easily and possbly without United States inter- 
ference. 
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people ulio li3tl l)omc Ihc burden of Slalin’s ambitions. For those 
in a position to talc over the reins, boss ever, tlic siltulion ss-as otic 
of apprehension nthcr than expectancy. W'oiiUl the masses breal 
out into Tcsolt? MHio would be strong cnmigli to scirr posset and 
how long would the struggle last? Would the colleagues of Stalin 
be liquidated as Stalin had liquidated the old Bolshcs’il colleagues 
of Lmin? 

The New leoefershi'p 

On March 5. 1053. long-anticipated event occurred: Stalin 
died of a brain hcmonliagc. 'Ilierc was obs-iotis relief among the 
people. TIjc contenders rushed in to Jill the gap. In the first fesv 
wccls Malenlov, Slalin’s first lieutenant in the Parts-, attcmpteil 
to tale oser the reins alone but be ssas soon forced to share his 
power with the coalition of other lieutenants arrajed against 
him and to form a collective rule. I.asacntiy Betb, sslio lud con- 
trolled the notorious secret police since the great purge of the 
1930's, svas momcntanly resaied from the purge sshich Stalin Iiad 
bran hatching apinst him. Beria sought to male his comcbacl bs 
appealing to the rrusscs as a spokesman for )usticc and merej; a role 
incongruous ssnth his infamous past. By July 1933. hosscvcr, he 
had been removed from all his posts in t]ic government and Partv 
and bv- December he had been executed. Two scars later Malenlov 
was forced to resign as picmicr; but, unlilc Beria, his demotion 
was not followed by his death. He icmained in the Partv Presidmm 
and was elected by the Supreme Soviet to be Minister of Electrical 
Power and a Deput)- Chairman of the Council of Minister;, lliiv 
series of shifts apparently left only two outstanding personalities 
within the Soviet leadenhip who could conceivublv take supreme 
command: Nikolai Bulpnin and NiVata Khrushchra. Khrushchev 
was in the preferred position because of his role as First Seactarv 
of the all-powerful Communist Part)-. Officially the new leadenliip. 
however, continued to adhae to the doctrine of collective mle, but 
llie struggle was not over. 

The precarious path of Soviet foreign policy in the cold war 
was ill-suited to a period of transition to a new regime. TTie con- 
sequences of Stalin’s cold-war policies in the “period of flow " were 
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makers -concluded that Comninnist foreign relations needed a 
reappraisal and a fresh approach. In the years following 1953 a new 
three-fold pattern of Soviet foreign policy gradually unfolded, 
reaching a climax at the Tn'enlicth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Sov-iet Union in February 1956, when the doctrines of 
Stalin were openly and decisively repudiated. 

The SeHllng of Minor Disputes 

As was mentioned above, the first new direction to become 
apparent was the settling of minor differences and the replacement 
of the most extreme cold-war pressures with invitations to friend- 
ship. The new leaders recognized that Stalin’s peace campaign 
had fooled verj’ few, since Soviet action had dramatized Soviet 
hostility toward the west. The new peace campaign was given 
substance and credibility b)* concrete acts. 

The response of the West to this slight relaxation of tension was 
so favorable that the Soviet leaders apparently decided to make it 
a permanent pact of Soviet polic)-. Tht doctrine of "peaceful co- 
existence" became the byword of Soviet policy. Communist propa- 
ganda continued in general to abstain from barrages of vitriolic 
attacks on the West. It stressed the claim that the peoples of 
Communist countries had no pbns to destroy capitalism, and even 
asked for a renewal of the wartime friendship. To economic con- 
ferences and fairs tire USSR sent affable delegations with huge 
exhibits, expressing a desire for trade. Soviet purchase of sizable 
quantities of consumer goods on the world market during 1953 and 
1954 seemed to confirm this wish. In a still more concrete way, the 
Soviet Union proceeded to settle small differences. that involved 
no real sacrifice on its part. As an example, after years of fanning 
the Trieste dispute between Yugoslavia and Italy, it willingly ac- 
cepted and approved the Italian-Yugoslav agreement which dmded 
the disputed area in 1934. 

Tlie jear 1955 particularly marked by reconciliations at- 
tempting to lull the democracies. In February the USSR declared 
its intention to end the state of war with Japan and to open peace 
negotiations. These were subsequently initiated in London on 
June 1. Then, dramatically in Atrrch, Austrian Chancellor Julius 
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Afiairs and Tito’s Iriiitnphant tour of Rtissia in June 1956 formally 

completed the rapprochement. 

Tlie Soviet Union also slro\-c to relieve the tension around the 
German issue which had brought Europe to the verge of war in 
1948. In January 1955, the Soviet Union ended its formal state 
of war with Germany. 'Flicn on June 8, the Soviets sent a note to 
West Germany inviting Chancellor Adenauer to visit Moscow. 
Tlie Bonn Republic accepted. Talks were held in Moscow during 
September 1955, and resulted in the cstablishmail of diplomatic 
relations and a verbal promise by the Sos-ict Government to return 
the remaining German war prisoners. Ibcir partial return lent 
conviction to the view tliat the Soviet leaders were seriously deter- 
mined to reduce tensions in this area. 

Wlicn a United Slates Navy plane was shot down over the 
Bering Sea, on June 2:, *955. Soviet Foreign Minister Molotos*, 
instead of following the usual pncticc of denying any twponsi- 
bility, immediately sent apologies. He acknowledged that the Rus- 
sian pilots might have erred in assuming the plane to be over the 
Soviet Union and promised to pay damages. A similar response 
oceuned when an Israeli transport plane was shot down on July 27t 
1955, on the Bulgarian border, killing 58 persons including British 
and United Slates nationals. Tlie Bulgarian Government expressed 
its r^ets and promised to investigate. 

The high point in this new Soviet peace offensive was the 
Geneva meeting of heads of slate of the four great powers in July 
1955. In spite of certain disagreements, particularly among the 
foreign ministers who were meeting at the same time, the surface 
atmosphere of the conference was that of a meeting of old friends. 
Bulganin expressed the policy of the USSR: “If all participants in 
the conference display good will and sincerely seek to reach agree- 
ment, we shall undoubtedly be able to End common ground and 
chart feasible ways for an effective settlement of highly important 
questions on which the peace and well-being of the peoples de- 
pends." In keeping with this statement, the entire Soviet delega- 
tion sought to impress the world at this meeting that the USSR’s 
protestations of good will were sincere and that it was confident 
of finding solutions. There is little doubt that many in the M'est 
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few additional Americans still interned in Ouna to lca\c by way 
of Ilong Kong. 'Hie Cliincse Communists at tlic same time pub- 
licly endorsed the “spirit of Gencs-a” and praised the Soviet efforts 
in this direction. 

Tfie Hard Core of Obstruction 

Altliough the general response of the W'est to the gestures of 
friendship and peace was extremely favorable, and although in 
many quartets hope was expressed that peaceful coexistence uus 
possible, government leaders were more sceptical, especially since 
major points of division still remained. Nevertheless, they were 
encouraged to hope that perhaps they were seeing a sign of genuine 
change or that the Soviet Union was talking from weakness, or 
both. Since the West was entering a period of prosperity, was 
united in its defense, and chimed to speak from a position of 
' strength, this seemed an opportunity to press the Soviet leaders 
for a settlement of the major differences and test the genuineness 
of their pacifism. Beginning in July 1933, England, France, and 
the United States in a series of notes proposed to the USSR 
a new meeting at the foreign ministers’ level. The latter hesi- 
tated, but finally— out of fear that further obstruction would under- 
mine its international position— agreed to a meeting in Berlin in 
January 1954. 

The Berlin Conference of Foreign Ministers revealed other 
aspects of the post-Stalin Soviet foreign policy. Primarily it dem- 
onstrated that, on the important problems involving great-power 
status, the Soviet Union was unwilling to compromise or even 
negotiate in a serious manner. On these issues the Kremlin evi- 
dently felt that no eqnitablc compromise was possible or feared 
that any relaxation of Soviet control in the disputed areas would 
go against the USSR. Perhaps it was significant that Molotov, the 
work horse of Stalin’s cold war, was still foreign minister and 
headed the Soviet delegation. In any event the USSR was not 
ready at the Berlin conference to settle either the German or the 
Austrian question. Rather, it sought to delay the rearmament of 
Germany, to reinforce its propaganda about peaceful settlement 
of the cold war, and to support China in its expansion in 
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assistance treaties with France and Britain if the Paris and London 
agreements were ratiGcd. Subsequently it carried out these threats. 
Furtliermore, in answer to West German rearmament and sover- 
eignty, the East German Republic was given its sovereignty, in- 
cluding control o\er the East Sector of Berlin and the corridors to 
West Berlin. Its sizable police force sws recognized as an army and 
further strengthened. An even more important counter measure 
was the creation of a single military organization, simibr to NATO, 
for the So\-iet Bloc. The Warsaw Pact creating this united com- 
mand under Soviet Marshal Konev was signed in May 1955- 
Neither did the Soviet Union stand idly by in the case of 
SEATO and the Bagdad Pact. In notes to the participating poners 
it denounced both pacts in strong terms. Although it ss'as unable 
to retaliate with alliances of its own, the USSR did what may 
prove to be more cffectise in the long run; it made a determined 
effort to win over to neutralism those states in the area not yet 
committed to the pacts. This courting was begun in earnest by 
Red China at the Bandung Conference in the spring of 1955 and 
has since continued without interruption. 

A New Type of Offetiiive 

Tlie Communist polic)' toward the Bandung Conference of 
^^ians and Africans was t)pical of another aspect of the new Soviet 
foreign policj'. In appraising Stalin’s policies the new leaders of 
Russia rejected, at least for the time being, the mode of expansion 
used by Stalin for spreading Communist hegemony. The use of 
terror and force had been singularly unsuccessful and had alienated 
even neutralist opinion. Furthermore, the destructiveness of nu- 
clear warfare and the danger of total destruction made the methods 
of threat and coercion almost out of date. Beginning in Januarv 
1954. the Soviet leaders repeatedly warned the West that no one 
can expect to win a nuclear war. The Geneva summit conference 
appeared to have assured the Soviet polfcj-mafcers that the West 
also realized the fatal character of a fulkeale war. As a result, 
Soviet stratagems in foreign poliry have forgone at least tempo- 
rarilyin dealing With the ^Vest the use of force or the extensive use 
of the cold war to accomplish thdr aims. This new' Soviet line does 
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and fear of war. Tlic)' promised that if western Europe nould re- 
move the Americans there would be peace in Europe and no need 
to continue the armaments raec. Thc}' stressed to Germany that 
it would mean unity and to Fiance that it would mean an end to 
German rearmament. Soviet propaganda has placed special empha- 
sis on France as the weaVest link of NATO and the countrj" most 
susceptible to anti-United States feelings. The Soviet wooing of 
Yugoslavia was also -intended to weaken Tito’s close relationship 
with the \\^est and to disrupt the 1953 Balkan Pact behseen 
Greece, Turke}’, and Yugoslavia. 

During the USSR’s spree of buying consumer goods in 1954, the 
bi^est plums were offered to the hard-pressed exporters of western 
Europe and the Soviet Union declared that there would be even 
more for them if the United States were not keeping them in 
bondage by the strategic-goods blockade against the Soviet bloc. 
The direct appeal of Premier Bulganin to President Eisenhower 
for a bilateral treat)' of friendship with the United States, excluding 
its allies, was a subtle move to weaken western unity. Tlie visit of 
Khrushchev and Bulganin to England, the extensive exchanges of 
other visits, and elaborate receptions for cultural and parliamentaij' 
delegations to the USSR from Western Europe were equally Im- 
portant divisive politics. 

The primary emphasis of this nesv strategy of expansion has, 
howevcT, been an attempt to increase the influence of the Sonet 
Union over policy-making and policy development in the small 
nations through the renewal of the popular front, diplomatic ma- 
neuvers, and economic and military aid. These devices work hand 
in hand with the Soviet plan lo-iesolve the minor issues of the 
cold war. The Soviet offer to restore diplomatic relations wrlh 
Germany and Japan was not only a means to reduce the tension 
in these areas but also a way by which the Soviet Union could 
extend its influence in the two countries and by-pass the United 
Slates, England, and France. The Soviet Union, as the only great 
power with diplomatic representatives in both Germanics, is now 
in a position to deal directly wifli them on the issue of unih’. Jn 
Japan restoration of relations helps to revive the much needed 
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Eg)-pt by suppl>ing it with sizable quantities of armaments and 
militarj- technicians which the western povNas had refused for fear 
of igniting the Arab-Isracli conflict. In addition, the Soviet Union 
made specific offers of trade and economic aid to such countries 
as Burma, Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, and Eg^-pt. The amount of 
aid granted has been small compared to that from the United 
States, but each ruble is well publicized. 

The effectiveness of this proffered aid is as much the conse- 
quence of the social and political contacts which have accompanied 
these offers as of the aid itself. The most dramatic action of this 
kind was the exchange of sisits between Nehru, Bulganin, and 
Khrushchev during i9>>. The greetings of both the Soriet Union 
and India to their sisitors were o\ ctw Irelming. In each counfr)' the 
gos-emment outdid itself in or^nizing for the visit and the masses 
of people responded enthusiastically with os-ations of friendship- 
Both tours were triumphs for the Soviet Union in its effort to woo 
the neutralist nations. 

The initial successes of Sonet penetration Into the Middle East, 
due largely to tlie strong anti-Western attitudes of the Arabs, en- 
couiag^ the Communists to become e\en more involved. During 
1956 they increased their shipment of arms to Egypt and also began 
to supply'Syria. It was estimated that within a year the nations of 
the Soviet sphere sent almost S500 million worth of military goods 
to Egypt and over S50 million to Syria. The rapid deterioration of 
British influence in Jordan, marked by the dismissal of the British 
commander of Jordan’s Arab legion, opened up still further possi- 
bnities for Soviet infiltration. The Soviet Union also more and 
more openly sided with the Arabs against Israel and against France 
in Nor& Africa, and inaeased its attack on the imperialism of the 
capitalist states. ^Vith the upset of the precarious balance achieved 
by the West in this area, the situation soon disintegrated into war. 
Algerians, encouraged by Egypt and by’ the success of Tunisia and 
Morocco in achieving self government, began a civil war against 
France; Egypt, with its newly acquired Soviet arms, sought to 
eliminate British influence permanently. In July 1956, President 
Nasser of Egypt nationalized the Suez "Canal COTnpany, largely a 
French and British holding. In the ensuing crisis the Soviet Union 
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peoples of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. In theorj- this 
program meant using positn-c encouragements in addition to m- 
doctrination and in place of coercion. In practice it meant the 
reduction of pressure and bureaucratic weight in many minor mat- 
ters, the end of general pressure towards collectivization, and. most 
important, the decentralization of decisions, thereby allowing the 
individual Communist parties to make many of their own plans. A 
strong reinforcement for this new polic)' was Tito. Tito had con- 
ditioned his reconciliation and continued good relations with Soviet 
Communism on the adoption of the doctrine that each Com- 
munist country must be permitted to find its own path to social- 
ism. Thus the Soviet leaders were forced to repudiate the Stalin 
thesis that there was only his toad to sodalism and to allow that 
there could be different roads to the goal. 

As in the case of foreign policj', boweier, basic positions towards 
the satellites remained firm. Thus it was never the intention of the 
Soviet leaders to permit real independence for the satellites. In 
fact, they increased coordination over general policies by moving 
toward a single economic plan for the whole Soviet sphere and by 
creating a single command for the armed forces under the Warsaw 
pact. Furthermore, the)' never willingly permitted anj' anti-Com- 
munist or anti-Russian manifestations in the satellites. The)' 
crushed immediately the East Berlin and associated riots in June 
1953. The)' were ready to move against the Polish workers in 
Poznan when the)' struck in June 1956, in case the Polish troops 
were unable to handle the situation. Then in October 1956. when 
VVIadislaw Gomulka led the nationalist wing of the Polish Com- 
munists in demanding less Soviet control and removal of certain 
Soviet agents in the Polish armed forces, Russian troops stood 
poised and ready in case the Poles went too far and demanded com- 
plete independence and immediate removal of Russian troops from 
Poland. When a similar movement in Hungary, shortl) afterwards, 
got out of control of the local Communists and became an open 
rebellion, Soviet tanks moved in. In this case, however, the revolt 
spread rapidly, even involving Hungarian troops, and became a 
fren2)’.of revenge against the USSR and the Hungarian Coro- 
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of this nev,’ approach, although its future appears promising except 
within the Soviet sphere of eastern Europe. 
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Japan’s "unconditional sunender" in 1945 ended fouitecn yean 
aggression that had b^gun in ipyi when llie Kviontung AnRy 
leaders in defiant disregard oi flieir govicmment in Totj-o attacked 
and overran Manchuria- Defeat cxtinguislrcd tlic designs of the 
Kwantung militartsts and their dupes in Tofcjo, but for their coun- 
try rnucli wore nar Jost. The whole Japanese people, who by sacri- 
fice and hard work under inspired leadership Iiad in the space of a 
little more tlian hvo generation* lifted themselves out of obscurity 
and isolation to make of Japan one of the Great Powers of the 
earth, now saw the fruits of all their efforts as well as their hope he 
seeurity, prosperity and rcc<^ition pmbicd away by militarist 
folly and fanaticism. Defeat and enemy occupation are tragic for 
any people. For the Japanese, among whom tlicrc were not a few 
whose lives had spanned the whole period since feudalism, the 
tragedy was particularly bitter. 

Tlieir past is prologue as walb any pe<^!c. But in theirs is to be 
diseemed a special dialectic giving it a pattern whose design sug- 
gests broadly the direction which Japanese poliej' will talc in the 
future in so far as Tolgo is free to choose among alternatives. Tlic 
alternative are limited by the CMCumstonccj of geographic loca- 
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lio,. nalunil lesomces, indastrial capidt}-, ptcssme ot populaton 
accKS to mailtels and raw niateiials abroad for llicr ■"' 5 “''™’ 
plant, at well as b>- poliHcal experience and therr national characto- 
Lics. Bnt among these last ate traits whieh pattern the “ 

the past centurj- and ptowide the basis for optimism about Japan 
future foreign policy. 


Maturol Resources 


The basic “internal” resources upon which a state may draw m 
the conduct ,of its foreign relations are three: geography, popula- 
tion and what may be called u-calth for want of a better term. 

TTie locaUon and conhguration of iU territory; the number, 
character, and qualities of its people; the \-ariet>- and riches and the 
use it can maVe of the raw materials within its boundancs-these 
constitute a sUte’s internal elements of strength. TaVen m com- 
bination with one another and with such “exterior” sources ot 
slicngth as allies and access to marVets and raw materials abroao, 
these internal resources preside the basis on which foreign policy 


rests for its long-range effecth-eness. 

Bnt whate\-er their other scope, unless national resources incluae 
an extensh-e industrial establishment, the mechanized character or 
contemporarj- life in peace and war excludes a countrj- from the 
ranks of the Great Powers— tlie oligarchs of the world communit}'. 
Japan, fortunate in liming as in leadership, built one of the great 
industrial complexes in the world. By 1940, the Japanese economic 
and militat)' strength had won the country- a Great Power status. 
Like Italy, another defeated power, Japan has it no longer, and we 
may doubt whether she can e\-er regain it. Japan’s rise to leadership 
in the world communit)- had in it an important element of timing, 
and times ha^e changed. That is to say, Japan's external resources 
no longer make op fox the weaknesses in the foundations that sup- 
ported Japanese economic and militaiy strength of the past. 


Geogrophy 

Japan in tlie 1950’s, after a centurj- of expansion, has been forci- 
blv relumed to substantially its original limits, a long crescent- 
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capitalizing upon the weakness and sloth of China and the 
graphic remoteness of the western posters. In a world of aggressive 
slates nothing less would spell security. , rv r ► • 

A century later, a different strategic situaHon ptc\-ails. DcfMt in 
World War II brought to Japan for a brief period both dis- 
armament and foreign occupation. But since the outbreak of ho^ 
lilib'es in Korea in 1950, rearmament lias proceeded until in Jai»n s 
“Self Defense Forces" may now be seen the nucleus of a militar)’ 
arm. As of April 1955 these included about 150,000 ground troops, 
19,000 nasal personnel manning 101 small surface craft (the brgest 
a lyoo-ton destrojer), and 10,000 air personnel fijnng 250 planes. 
With a civilian force of about 14,000 added, the total rises to 
193,000. Fi\e years of further expansion ate planned to bring these 
forces by i960 to iSo,ooo ground troops. i25,ocx> tons of naval ship- 
ping supported by a naval arm of 180 patrol craft, and an air force 
with 1300 planes, of which 770 will be fighter craft. Moreover, 
though the “Self Defense Forces” have been equipped with United 
States arms, ships, and pbnes, the Japanese have begun Uic manu- 
facture of all three. 

But the “Self Defense Forces," even when outfitted by Japanese 
manufacture, fall far short of providing proper defenses for an 
isbnd people of 90 millions. Japan’s strategic position in 1956 and 
for the discernible future depends upon United States intervention, 
without which the outlook would be mote ominous even than it 
was in the 1850’s. Perhaps, as is hoped, it will not be necessary to 
maintain United Slates troops in Japan after the rearmament goals 
set for i960 have been reached. But achieving these goals is not 
enough. Without protection in the sea and air around Japan, which 
can be provided only by United States forces, the isbnds cannot be 
secure. Meanwhile the weakest point in the fabric of national 
defense is the unwillingness of the majority of the Japanese to 
support rearmament. 

Though the United Stales today lends Japan the shield it beked 
in the 1850’s, national security may be found to he only in lb® 
direction of the United Nations and collective secunty. The two 
most threatening dangen appear to come from China and the 
Soviet Union. China, ^Ivaniz^ by a nationalism owed partly to 
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Japan, is no longer cither bcnigtiant or indiffcrait. 'Hie USSR 
puttMcs the aims oi tsarist Rusua with the adi'snbgcs supplied bj' 
modeni technology. And both luidmtand \v)ut the free world 
would lose if Japan’s resen-oit of highly iUlIcd mdustrial woflcrs 
were tobe thfOHTi into the scales on (he side of Cbmniimism. 

Tlic land area of Japan totals suture miles, wliich is to 

be compared with Qiljfomia’s substantially greater area of r 58,1^5 
square miles. Tlie coastline of this island empire nms to i6,jcs3 
nn'les, more than (hitlecit times (he tengih of California's laoo- 
mile coast and more tiun a fourth greater than the !2,^iiidc 
Coast of all the United Stales. Superimposed on a map of the 
eastern United States, Japan would stretch from northern Florida 
to eastern M3in^)etat its greatest width, in the island of Honshu, 
it docs not exceed i 5 o miles. No place in the countc}’ it more than 
^ miles from the sea. 

The islands arc blessed with abundant ninlall the >c3r round 
«nd temperatures w iiich alEow a long growing season in most atoj, 
Hut Japan does not haie extensue areas suitable for cultisation. 
’Ibrcc-fourths of the land surface Is mountainous, with soil condi- 
tions Hut defy cvai the inlcnsjse methods of Japanese fanning. 
There are no broad pbins. Tlic bigest, which is (lut around Tohjo. 
u only some 5000 square miles in extent. Most of the rest of the 
Halbnd consirts of sharply tilted patches built up at the heads of 
hays. 

Intensive fanning techniques based upon an unstinted invest- 
ment of jnaivliouts, fatiiizcrs. tenaon^ «cl- 5 cld cwlfuation. and 
tccbmalion give mucli of Japn Uic appearance of a well iept gar 
den of greens. But only 1 5 pet cent of tlic bod surface is cultivated, 
roughly airfco square miles. In almost any other country, much of 
wlul is now under aillnalion »wld pobaWy be left wild 

Population 

W'uhin its narrow, beautiful, but inljorpilable ctinfincs. Japan 
CTOwdi one of the svorld’s gJQl popubtM«tt--S9,sf*>.J7S persons 
according to the 1055 census. Although still peatl) exceeded by 
China, Indu. the Soviet Unkirt. and Hw United States, hi tlut 
onlcr. Jajun ranU filth m popubtion among tlie nalions of the 
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world and is of the same order with Indonesia at Si million and 
Pakistan at 76 million. Neither Britain nor France witJi, respcc- 
tisely, 50 million and 44 million, e\tai come close. Japan’s popula- 
tion density is 6i4 per square mile, a hgure which soars to 4172 
per square mile of cullisated area, the highest in the world. 

As spectacular as the densify of the population is its increase. 
The country was aheady densely settled in the Tokugawa era 
(1605-1867), when the popubtion reached and remained stabilized 
around 50 million. Then, with the coming of industry and over- 
seas commerce to support a brger popubtion and of modem hy- 
giene to reduce the death rate, the popubtion tripled in the space 
of a centui}-. The present figure Includes 6 million added since the 
1950 census, and 19 million since the end of the war in 1945; the 
latter figure, howeier, takes into account upwards of 6 million 
repatriated from the colonics and occupied areas. 

The excess of births o\er deaths each year adds more than a 
million new mouths to the popubtion. In one widely quoted esti- 
mate a Japanese is bom e%ety 13-4 seconds. Although there are 
signs that tire rate of increase is b^'nning to fall with urbanization 
and further industrulization as it did in western Europe and North 
.America, means will ha%c to be found to support a popubtion 
much greater than Japan now has. The Tokyo government foresees 
a hundred million before 196;. When will there be a leveling-off? 
Tlie problem of support for the Japanese standard of Using is 
appalling, tlie situation desperate. 

Japan’s population predicament is new only in degree. Until the 
igao’s, the new commerce and industry were expected to pro- 
side for the needs of the Rowing popubtion. “Oi erpopubtion” 
had not been thought of. Thereafter the predicament grew’ and 
tenuined acute, its lem^y met mote baffling and elushe and its 
effects disastrous for domestic politics and foragn pobey alike, ^\’e 
may doubt w hetber Japan, if left to its own devices, wiU be able to 
find a remedy in the future. 

Emigration is no answer. It never was. The Japanese, despite 
government inducements, did not emigrate in any number. By the 
outbreak of ^^’oIld War II fewer than a million and a half were to 
be found au:ay from the home isbnds. Immigration bws excluded 
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(licm from the United States and from the Pacific states of the 
British Cominon«eaU}i. Adtetsc climatic conditions and lower 
standards of living detwted them from following the flag into their 
OUTJ colonies. Still less couM thej- hope to compete economically 
in Asiatic lands where they did not enjoy government supports 
Today what emigration did tate place has been largely undone bj' 
the return of Japanese to Japan after the war. There is no empire 
now' and conditions abroad arc even less inuting for emigration. 
According to a cunent report fewer than ].{,ooo emigrants, all but 
5.000 with government aid, emigrated duiing the fifteen-month 
period ending March 1955, the great majority going to Ijtin 
America. A goal of 9,000 goicmmcnt-financed emigrants armed 
also witli preliminary instruction m the language, custonrs, and 
conditions they- wilt meet overseas, was set for the fiscal j ear ending 
March 1956. But whst it lliat the population increment of. 
more than a million for tlie same period? 

Weofth, Industry, ei>d Trodt 

Since there is no promise of relief from agriculture or emigration, 
and since population control through ciiangmg social conditions 
and education is distant in the future, Japan must rely upon htdus- 
hj- for economic salvation. Tire development of industry saved 
the Japanese during the second half of the nineteenth century from 
the colonial or scmicolonul status which was the fate of other 
Asiatic peoples. 7116 furtha dciclopnicnt of mdustrv- must save 
them in the rest of this century from the inevitable consequences 
of overpopulation— grinding powty and political upheaval— winch 
liavcbccn the fate of the peoples of China and India. Japan needed 
and got outside help a hundred rears ago; Japan needs it now. 

JaiMn produces ftorn a niggardlmcss of natural w ealth. The land 
is poor in raw materials and in sources of energy. About two-thirds 
of it is in forests but, partly because Japan uses wood in more 
diverse and important ways than do most countries, it lias an an- 
nual deficit in forest products. 

Japan’s coal reserves are the major power source for its indus- 
tries, but while they arc sufficient to male the country the chief 
coal-producer in the Far Eas^ they lave it trailing far behind the 
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leading industrial states In the West. Morco\er, the coal is low- 
grade. • 

Happily, Japan is well supplied with the “white coal” of water- 
power. The hundreds of hydroelectric plants which tap the water- 
power of the country’s numerous and precipitous rivers make 
Japan the sixth-ranking consumer of electricity. 

At the same time Japan is one of the world’s poorest powers in 
oil from domestic sources. These are not adequate for present needs 
and \\ill fall into ever shorter supply as Japanese dependence upon 
machinery grows. Tlie discrepancy between supply and need is 
widening with the rehabilitation of the fishing fleet and with 
rearmament. 

The picture is not much better for iron ore. The pig-iron pro- 
duced bom domestic sources amounts to only a few thousand tons 
*from small deposits and supplies only a fraction of the country’s 
consumption. 

The only important minerals of which Japan has suScient quan- 
tities, indeed, are lignite, sulphur, and zinc. Copper and manga- 
nese are available in significant amounts. 

Such poverty in minerals means that Japan’s heavy industry can 
operate only if heavy supplies are available from abroad. Not only 
must iron ore, coking coal, and oil be imported, but also bauxite, 
lead, phosphate rock, and tin. Nor is the situation better for fibers. 
For the cotton, wool, and silk textiles in W’hich Japanese industry 
excels, only raw silk can be had from domestic sources. Sheep never 
were raised in Japan and the cotton which was once grown has 
long since given ground to food crops. 

Japan’s critical w’cakness, then, is the dependence of its indus- 
trial plant upon supplies from abroad. The country has had the 
workers and the power; it has lacked the raw materials. If the 
Japanese people are to sustain or advance their standard of living, 
raw materials must come from sources which are not under Japa- 
nese control. 

Until Communist and United States policy combined to shut 
off the trade of continental China, Japan’s location gave it easy 
access to sources both of food and industrial materials. So long as 
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Tok)'0 controlled the i)iler\aijngscas, Japan’s domestic deficiencies 
were in great nicasure supplied. 

But access to taw matciials viiUiout the means oi putdiasing 
them is as useless for nations as a candy counter is for small bo}'S 
with empty pochets. Japan, dq>endent upon cstcmal sources of 
supply, is equally dependent upon external markets in wlu'ch to 
sell. For only as a nation sells can it buy. To pay for food, for 
fertiliaers, and for the raw materials to feed its machines, Japan 
must find overseas markets for the goods and scniccs it produces. 

Yet Japan's markets liave been unstable ever since the beginning 
of its modem era, even while tJie industrializing of tire countjy in 
adaptation to its inelastic cultivation areas has made for an e\ei- 
incrcasing need to buy and thcrefoie to sell abroad. Control over 
the sea could secure litUe beyond physical access to markets, so 
when tariffs, boycotts, and other trade barriers began to interfere 
With the volume of Japan’s foreign trade, an effort to control more 
Uian the sea was bound to be considered. 


Nationol Cboraclerisiics 

Not least among Japan’s resources are some of the distinctive 
characteristics of h« people. All generalizing about the Japanese, 
as about any people, 1$ subject to ccceptions; but the culture of a 
people, transmitted by education beginning long before entrance 
into scliool, leaves its lasting mark. Certain Japanese traits will be 
recognized as sources of national strength and others as factors of 
weakness. With the qualitia that are neutral m this regard we are 
not concerned. 

Nal/onal Cohesit'enets 

If there is one distinctive feature which marks the Japanese as 
different, albat only in degree, from other peoples whether rksialic 
or Westenj it is their national colMsivcness. Not merely because of 
their numbers, concentration, and activity have tlie Japanese been 
likened to a beehive or an anUulI. Tbeanaloar rests also upon such 
supafidal qualities as the industry and energy of Uicir members, 
tJieir discipline and readiness for sdf-sacnfice m tlic common good. 
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dignity unknown e\'cn among Uic Chinese and the Jews, who also 
treat the old with deference. Tlic dominance of the male is found 
to a degree unique among advancoi nations. But with each indi- 
vidual keeping to the place assigned him by circumstances and 
meticulously meeting the obligations which his place imposes, an 
orderly world is the result— an orderly world and a cohesh c society. 
But the institution of hierarchy is not easily reconciled with democ- 
racy or with a family of nations which is made up of equals before 
the law. 

As might be expected, the acceptance of hicTarchy as part of the 
natural order leads the Japanese to put great stress upon the related 
virtues of loj'alty to superiors, obedience to authority and, on tlic 
part of superiors, a paternalistic responsibility for those below. 
Loyalty to tlic overlord, the sovereign virtue of the ruling class in 
feudal Japan, has been transformed in modem times into lo}alty 
to the Emperor on the part of all classes. At the same time Uiere 
has dcs’cloped an expectation of loyalty on Uie part of subordinates 
to their superiors in all walks of life. 

Offsetting the unifying force of loyalty, howe\cr, arc tw'O beset* 
ting sins of the Japanese, jealousy and factionalism. Jealousy among 
colleagues often paralyzes their work and leads to personal defeat 
and to frustration of the common effort. Jealousy makes any success- 
ful 6gure the target of intrigue and opposition,- be he the number- 
one student in class or Uie prime minister in Tokyo. Factionalism 
grows out of the lo)-alty of follovieis to their patrons and leaders. 
Like Jealousy, factionalism operates to hamper the w'ork of the 
body it afflicts, from a schoolboy club to the national parties and 
the Cabinet itself- 

Obedience to authority, a conspicuous virtue of the Japanese, 
extends beyond loj-alfy to leaders and superiors, fn varying degrees 
the father receives obedience from his family, tire elder brothers 
from the younger, the teacher from his students (and even more 
the master from his disciples), the artisan from his apprentice, the 
business employer from his employees, the military officer from 
his men, the government official from the people, and above all 
tlie Emperor from his subjects. The modem Japanese are not so 
far removed from the feudalism their grandfathers knew as to 
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forget the Confucian maiim, “Let the people depend upon the 
government; let the people not litow the business of the govern- 
ment.” Tliis attitude militates against popular participation in tlie 
conduct of public affairs, and the dependence it encourages belongs 
to a social ^lattem extending far outside the political sphere. 

The con\ erse of the duty of obedience is the obligation of supe- 
riors towards inferiors. For with the Japanese, paternalism is as 
inseparable from hierarchy as is obedience. Tire ifuty of the indi- 
vidual extends not only up toward superiors, bac^-ard toward 
anceston, and outward toward his peers (when by force of circum- 
stances he has incurred obligations to peers); duty extends also 
downwards from the father (o the children, from flic officer to his 
men, from the rulers to the ruled. If superiors arc to be looked up 
'to and obeyed, subordinates arc to be looked after and cherished. 
Tlie individual exists foe tlie whole community, all of its members 
contributing to the health of the whole, each as required by his 
station in life. Like the habit of compromise, which we shall 
eumine, pafcmalism goes a long way toward casing the rigors of 
the Japanese sy’stcm. 

Finally, tlie cohesiveness of the Japanese nation grows in part 
out of the emphasis placed upon social liatmony, a natural corollary 
of the preference for conformity and hierarchy. The Japanese ideal 
is a social system operating not so much like a machine of well- 
oiled and intermeshing parts as hte au organism whose many 
organs eadi make an effortless, noiseless, and unnoticed contribu- 
tion to tlie licaltli of tlie whole. To the attainment of this ideal 
the individual Japanese expects and is expected to sacnficc his 
personal ptcfaences— w hclhcr m family affairs, in business, in 
politics, or in other social contexts. The degree of sacrifice will 
v^iy with the circunistjoces of the parbciilar ease. TJio goiernfng 
rule is that of compromise and the mcdianism for the adjusfnicnt 
of interests is some fonn of group council, whether formal as in 
the family conference or inlomvtl as lu the use of the time- 
honored “go-between.” Operating to prevent or m>mwizc tails 
in the social fabric, the mluc attached by tlie Japanese to liamiony 
strengthens the social structure and exerts a poivcifu] if uncertain 
influence upon pohlics. 
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Compromise 

Related to their love of harmony and pcr%'admg human relations 
in Japan, go\cninient included, is the element of compromise. Tlie 
Japanese compromise is not on the basis of an equal division or 
exchange, hence the political picture frequently remains obscure 
c\en when we thinh we have made allmsnncc for compromise. We 
might be helped here by what one could call tlic "So per cent rule," 
although the Japanese do not fonnulatc the problem in those 
terms. But as a rough generalization the So per cent rule will help 
to account for the obscurity of Japanese politics. By this rule, the 
law is the law— but only for four-fifths of the time and to four- 
fifths of its ostensible limits. Your rights, legal and social, are jours 
— but don’t push them the whole vvaj7 stop 20 per cent short. 
Power is exercised by those who hare it but only to 80 per cent of 
the limit. Triumphs, in politics and elsewhere, are not more than 
four-fifths won; defeats not more than four-fifths disashous. *And 
the So per cent rule is only So per cent applicable. This is the ele- 
ment of compromise which everywhere blurs Oriental and espe- 
cially Japanese relationships. Like patemalum, it greases the wheels 
of Japanese society, softening the impact upon the individual of 
law and social obligation, and casing the relationship of rulers and 
ruled. Like paternalism, obedience to authority, and social con- 
formity, the habit of compromise helps explain the success with 
which the Japanese made the bansition from feudalism to modem 
life and from ali-out war to Occupation and then to peaceful 
independence. 

Conciliar Decision-Making 

In reaching compromises where there are confiicts of interests 
or differences of opinion respecting policj', the Japanese prefer to 
reach decisions in consultation among a group. From the club com- 
mittee and the family council to sucli exalted organs of government 
as the former Supreme War Council and the present Cabinet, 
conciliar decision-making is the rule. Not only does council make 
compromise easier; mote than that, it relics es the individual of 
personal rcsponsihility for Hk dcrisioo. Sliould a pohry determined 
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upon in a group constdcrattoii go wrong, no otic iriJuiiiual would 
be known and blamed as its author. To be sure, there is titular 
responsibilit)’: and often a Japanese wdl publicly take rKponsibilily 
for acts committed by others witluii bis jurisdiction. But in rcacli- 
ing decisions, the Japanese clings to the group, where, the risks 
being shared, he feels safer. 'Ihc ubiquity of the fainilv council 
and of its analogues in bmincss and in goscminent reflects tlic 
Japanese propensity for committee decisions and conceited action. 
It is one of tJie many social consequences of the personal inseciirifj' 
characteristic of Japanese ps}cIiolog>-. 

Seli-Conreiouinesi 

Personal insccurifj’ accounts for much in the Japanese sotiil 
scene besides decision-making in groups to avoid indiWdual re- 
sponsibility. From self-doubt flows a painful scif-conscioitsncss. 
Lacking all his life what Europeans would consider elementary 
privacj', and kept in line from childhood by Scot of social diwp- 
prosah the Japanese ncs-cr quite relaxes. He is alwajs acting to an 
audience, real or fancied. He is alwa}s alert for tiic cues which will 
prompt the next lines in the role lie feels bound to play. Fearful 
of losing facci he plans ociy thing ahead, siriring to know where a 
giren toad will take him and to foresee ail contingencies in order 
to faul off tlie undesirable. He is self-conscious both as an indi- 
vidual and as member of the Japanese people, which for him rs a 
■‘choscu people.” NVhclhcr at borne or abroad, he stands in his 
own iniiid as a rcprescntalitcof the whole Japanese nabou, pbving 
to a world audiaicc. Tlut the audience may be pajmg liitn little 
attention docs not occur to him, the act goes on as if in liic glare 
of a spotlight, and success or failure ate met as coining not to the 
individual in Jus loneliness but to Uic wlwlc body of the jxojilc to 
which he belongs. Uufdcncri with lh« rcspomibihlj, the Japanese 
can neser let down his giurd. 

S«lf-OiK>pI<n« Odd Effiotiofiaffsm 

lljc natural consequence of such self consciousness is self- 
discipline. To otczcoiiw the jticssesand strains of Jus emotions, to 
fulfililiic demands htiiwsedbs hu place in We. foaioid felsctnorcs 
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tint \>-in invite disdain from what he thinks is an unsleeping audi- 
ence, the Japanese cultivates self-disdpline with a single-minded 
devotion approaching the heroic. Few western peoples can match 
his success. Tlie Japanese recruit on half-rations, the religious devo- 
tee subjecting himself to outdoor ablutions of a January midnight, 
the Zen Buddhist student’s austerities, or of the lea ceremony’s 
exacting demands— these are only the more conspicuous examples. 
Tlie peaceful crowds, the rarity of disorder, the even greater rarity 
of raucous public dispute so commonly found on the streets of 
other Asiatic lands, attest in part to the self-discipline of the Jap- 
anese. 

But tlicse same orderly and scM-contiollcd people, so prudent 
and careful in the ordinary events of life, are susceptible under 
provocation to panic and to outbursts of violence. Times come 
when the volcanic emotionalism of the Japanese breaks through 
the crust of Irabit and discipline. Such contradiction is not without 
explanation. The Japanese tend to be intuitive, literal-minded, and 
unanaljtic. Tl^cy respond to fine phrases rather tlran to logical 
argument; tlicy have convictions rather than conclusions. Unimagi- 
native as well as unanalytic, they do not readily adjust to unex- 
pcc(<xi and unplanned developments. Not only do such people find 
themsclv cs at a loss to improvise when plans go awry; thq^ arc also 
liable to sudden breaks vmder great strain. The high rate of suicide 
in pcrcetinie and Uic banzai cliaigcs by last-ditch defenders in war- 
time, the hunting down of Korean immigrants by berserk mobs 
(who blamed them as arsonists) during the 1923 Tokyo earthquake 
and fire, illustrate what can happen because of this side of the 
Japanese ps)'chological make-up. 

Self'Cenlered/ttss 

In another direction their bek of imagination and reasoned 
analysis prevents the Japanese from comprehending how non- 
Japaiicsc Uiink, what motivates them, and what is likely to be the 
foreign reaction to a given Japanese policy. The Japanese arc by no 
means unique among nations in predicating foreign policy upon 
misconceptions regarding the psjchologj' of their rivals, and they 
scan to slure with the Cemuns a pcculur blindness as to forci^i 
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stant process of erosion and accieKon of power among the organs 
of the government and the political factions controlling them, a 
constant change in the role each phjed. Tliis instability is confus- 
ing to observers. ’ 

Incomplete Revolulion 

In a senses Japan throughout the modem period may be re- 
garded as in a state of latent or continuing icvolutiorj. The Meiji 
Restoration was no true revolution. It could not be one so long as 
tlie transfer of political power was not from one class to another 
and so long as the change in form not accompanied bj' a change 
in spirit. The traditional wajs continued, Japan did not come 
abreast of the developments wbich had taben place in other parts 
of Uie world during the centuries of its seclusion because its tech- 
nological revolution was not matched by any social and political 
revolution. The leaders of the Restoration attempted to graft upon 
their traditional pagan society* the outward forms of modem indus- 
trial societ)', and the attempt Icept the upheaval brought about by 
the events of the Restoration from ever wholly subsiding. This 
continuing revolution is anotlier thing to be borne in mind while 
thinb'ng about government in Japan. 

Government Behind the Curtain 

A tliird kev' to understanding is the principle of indirect govern- 
ment, variously called invisible government or government behind 
the curtain. To this ancient political phenomerion in Japan, the 
figurehead role of the English monarch and boss mle in the United 
States present, in their different waja, analogies. In Japan at all 
levels of government, howevrr, one man might have the title and 
another the power, the powers and duties nominally vested in one 
official or organ of govwnment being exercised jn fact by others. 
The political process in Japan will not be clear if the locus of power 
is not perceived to be different from wliat the institutional fafade 
would surest. 

rhs Japanese National ‘'Fomity'’ 

Mother peculiarity of Japanese gpv eminent is the familial cliar- 
acter of the nation in the eyes and sentiments of tlic people. Here 
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merit among the leading mcmliet^ not by a majority vote of the 
infant children. 

Two peculiar features of the Japanese political scene remain for 
consideration: the influential roles of oligarchy and Emperor. 

The Oligarchy 

Among the changes produced by the reopening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse in the iBjo’s was tlie creation of a radically new 
form of go\-emment to replace the defunct shogunatc. For the 
fourth time in the long history of the islands, the ancient Japanese 
practice of revolution from on top — with one section of die ruling 
class usurping the place and role of another— was followed by the 
establishment of a new structure of geuemment. Tlic events of the 
period between 1S67 and 1890— from the collapse of die Totugawa 
regime to the adoption of the Mdji Constitudon— are known to 
histoi)', at least to Japanese historians, not as a reformation, still 
' less as a revolution, but, though euphemistically, as the Restora* 
tion. According to official doctrine, the Mciji Emperor was re- 
stored to the rule from which the usurping soldier had thrust his 
ancestors seven hundred years before. But in fact, the e^tremcly 
able joung samurai who engineered the overthrow of the shogunate 
and the establishment of die new government did no more than 
substitute one figurehead monarchy for another. Tlie emperor had 
not ruled before 1S67,* he did not rule aftenvards. The real change 
effected was a transfer of power, including the powers of the 
'rbrone, from one oligarchy to another, both of them part of the 
same -section of the ruling ebss which had dominated society in 
Japan since the end of the suilccnlh cenlui)'— the soldier class. The 
Constitution of 1890 was designed to sustain the transfer. 

Tlie Constitution admirably fulfilled the intentions of its 
authors. All substantisc power was ascribed to the Emperor in such 
language that the man, controlled in all official acts by the oligarch) 
in the role of advisers, could be confused with the institution, the 
Throne (Japan's analogue to the British Crown ) and both of these 
with the state. Like its Prussian model, tlic Japanese Constitution 
wove into a single fabric the fictwn of dinne-right monarchy, the 
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fomj of popubr fepresctifafibn, and the fact of oligarcln'cal control 
over both Emperor anti government 
In tiieir new sj stem the oligarclis permitted outsiclcti only teJeen 
participation iti .the gQ\«rniRcnUl process llirough leprcsciitation 
in an impotent IIousc of llcprcscntatives. Tlicir ornr position of 
control was amply protected. Direction of tlie apporatiis of govern- 
ment was preserved by inab'ng the executive, the Cabinet, responsi- 
ble only to the Emperor— which was ftjuivalcnt to niaifiig it ir- 
responsible— and by dividing tlic power of lire slate among the 
Cabinet, tiie Privy Council, the military and naval high command, 
and tlie o/Ecials of the Imperial Household. Actual control of {wlicy 
was provided by the time-honored institution of government be- 
hind the curtain. Ttut is, acting in the name of tlic Emperor, 
whom'if controlled although popularly and ofScully he was 
equated with tlie state itself, tl)c oligarcJiy insured that all strategic 
posts were filled by its members or by their proteges and pvc the 
government unity of direction by concerting their policy behind ' 
the scenes and tiicn arT)ing it out through tlic orgms of lire sbte. 

Except for tlie oliprchy, the government thus constituted, willi 
tlie Emperor at once its capstone and foundation, had in fact no 
final authority. For tlie Emperor qua Son of Hcav en, acting only on 
the advice of his inesponsiWc mmrstets, was in relation to tlie gov- 
eniincrit the Emperor qua slate, and a state lus no practical exist- 
ence. Tlie Meiji Constitution pvc japan a government of discrete 
parts cemented together the oligarchy. So long as the cement 
held, the structure wat rcaiooably staW<^ so long as the oligarchs 
wae united, the Constilulion worked. 

Wiat loosened the canent and weakened the sfnicturc. at times 
to tlie point of collapse, was the pervasive solvent of oriental lojal- 
tics; personal jalousy. The day came wlicn the founding fathers of 
modern Japan, in sheer jealousy of one another, disagreed among 
tlicmschcs to Uic point of btingwig tlieir mtcmccme struggles into 
public view, ’nicrcaftcr, Uvcir failure to provide a unifying factor 
in place of their disunited selves madcof cacli organ of gov cm incut 
a bastion from which one cnlroiched faction might war upon fac- 
tions entrenched in otlici organs. The Cabuict, the I’nvy Councii, 
tlie high command, tlic Impcnal Iloosdiold, lent tbcmschis in 
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\-ai)i‘ng degrees to the struggle for power among tlic factions wit lu'n 
the oligarchy and later among the groups which arose to take its 
place. 

Only the veneer of constitutional tcrminologv' obscured for the 
public the underljing reality: the Hydra-headed monstrosity with 
its four constitutionally inesponsiblc organs of government, a mul- 
tiple c.\ecutive whose membas warred among themselves as each 
“advised the Emperor” in the vaguely defined areas of their 
jurisdiction. 

In the context of Japanese politics the structure was saved from 
total collapse by the native genius for compromise, on the one 
hand, and on the otlier by the emagence of an extraconstilutional 
body of elder statesmen, known individually and collectively as Uie 
Cento, in whom the Japanese tradition of indirect government 
found its most notable modem expression. Tlicse were some of the 
leading younger men among the early oligdrclvs who, as age caught 
up with them in their turn and the long years of association with 
theMeiji Emperor invested them with a special aura, came to have 
in the public view a national role not unlike that of the elders in a 
vilbge or family. In this role, in some degree, they managed to 
supply' to affairs of state the element of unity which the Constitu- 
tion and they tliemsehes as oligarchs had failed to supply. 

The full weakness of the governmental structure was not felt 
until the end of World War I. By then the grip of the divided and 
waning oligarchy upon the reins of government had been relaxed 
through death of some members and llie rise to power of the great 
industrial families, the buicauciacy, and the political parties. Tlie 
Genro notwithstanding; no group appeared, however, to fill the 
position uniquely held by the oligarchs for tw o generations. Hence- 
forth the contestants for power were the great factions into which 
the ruling class became divided: aristocrats, industrialists, party 
politicians, the navy — but above all the army and Uie bureaucrats. 

The Emperor 

A word needs to be added about the near miracles which have 
been worked by- the govcnunoit’s invoking the power of the Em- 
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peror. Tliis feature of the Japanese scene has no real counterpart 
anj’wlicre else in the realm of modem goiemmcnL 

In a real but highly peculiar sense, to a Japanese nurtured in the 
Tcmjo mystique, the Emperor is a god in human form. But Shinto 
mates little distinction between tlic natural and the supcmaluraJ, 
beh^ecn gods and men. TTris confusion of mortal and divine docs 
not raise human benigs to the plane of the gods so much as it 
brings dhnnity down to a human or at best heroic JeseL Moreover 
the world, seen and unsexn, is popubted with mjtiads of gods 
whose very abundance depresses their mine. 

'Hie Son of Hcavai, howerer, is no ordmar>' god. lie is Uie last 
in a line of heaven -descended sovocigns into w hose hands has been 
entrusted, originally by theSun'Coddess herself, thcgoicnianceof 
the “land of the gods." Caesar equally by divine descent and by 
cimne liglrt, the Emperor is both “visible deity” and high priest, 
lire former representing upon earth tlie whole liost of ini isible dei* 
ties, tlic latter representing the Japanese people before the hcav enly 
hosts. At the same time he is the head of the vast Japanese family, 
tlie nation. To the Japanese faitlifu) be incarnates divinit}', anccs* 
tors, and the glory of Dai Nippon past, prcseit, and future. Their 
attitude is tlius a blend of religion, patriotism, and family affection, 
a V ery powerful force when adroitly invoked. 

To the leaders of tlie Rcslotalion, in their need for a symbol 
around h hich to unite the feudal loyalties of the niau)’ little clans, 
the Emperor cult came teadv-madc. Iligh-prcssuic indoctnnation— 
through school, army, patriotic societies, and the press— gave a 
patrioric bias to tlie aiiceslor-woiship inculcated by Japan's brand 
of Confucianism; it redirected from the ovctlotd to the Emperor 
the fierce loyalty inculcated by Japan's brand of feudalism; and it 
diffused these two class values of tlic samurai among the whole 
population. 

One political consequaice was tliat the Emjxror became in the 
hands of his ministers a power of alauat miraculous effectiveness. 
Time and again, dangerous opposition melted and storms of popu- 
lar clamor ceased after an indication of the Imperial pleasure. Hie 
object of the Japanese faith was a compictdi helpless mortal like 
his subjects, a puppet in the hands of oilier iijoitals like tlicni- 
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selves. But the naajcstic \ision of the God-King-Patriarcli hid from 
them the pathetic human figure. 

Miracles, howc%er, can be wtouglit only in an atmosphere of 
failli, and political miracles in Japan arc no cxcqjtion. Tlicrc arc 
limits be)-ond which the power of invoking the Emperor’s pleasure 
failed to ha\e cScct (an instancf^ perhaps, of the 80 per cent rule) . 
For the Japanese de\ eloped a mild corrective to the dangerous 
situation in which they were placed fay tlie Emperor cult. Tlicy 
came to belic\-c that the Emperor could not act contrary to what 
was right, that is, to what they Uiought was right. ^V^IC^ he ap- 
peared to do so, it was out of "insincere adrice” from his ministers. 
Such a convicb'on could and did lead to rigorous protest and often 
to outright violence. But when the spirit of the times was favor- 
ably when what the Emperor did or seemed to do comported with 
what the Japanese were ready to accept— as in 1S81 or 194;— the 
effects 0! the Imperial pleasure were instantaneous and unlimited. 


Foreign Policy • 

As we have seen earlier in this chapter, Japan has an area less 
than California and a population more than half that of the United 
States, arable land insi^cient to supply the food needs of its 
people, and an industrial plant—tfic most significant outside of 
Europe and North America — dependent upon foieign markets and 
foreign sources of raw materials. Haring been defeated in World 
War n and then stripped of its arms, the country must look for its 
security to oilier powers at a time of world-iridc intemarional ten- 
sion and “cold war." Yet Japan stretches along the great-circle ship- 
ping lanes from the New World, a screen of islands between the 
land mass of China and the Pacific Ocean. Its strategic situation, 
coupled with its industrial strength, makes the country a prized 
ally, the object of diplomatic attention and the subject of diplo- 
matic maneuver. Japan is the kej^tonc of the free world’s defenses 
in the Pacific and stands squarely athu'art the Sino-Russian bloc's 
road to the v, estem hemisphere. Were Japan’s allegiance to change, 
the balance of po« er would shift dangerously in favor of the Com- 
munist world. Japan would then constitute an island shield for the 
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had hs-ice been bcalcn bj' European arms, and China's Son of 
IIca\cn forced into flight from Ihc Forbidden City in Pching as 
western troops neared tljc capita). Tlris rqjcatcd })un)b]ij)g of 
China was seen by the Japanese against the background of Euro- 
pean expansion throughout Asia and tfic Pacific. 

On all sides, except due west where China lay, the horizons were 
threatening. Russia sprawled across Siberia, from tlic Urals to the 
Pacific north of Japan. Tlic United States bad reached Uie Pacific 
on the cast. Britain and France were extending their dominions 
into regions to the southwest. Spain was ensconced in the Philip- 
pines. Tlie tides of imperialism and conquest were washing steadily 
closer — out of India and the Indies and tlic south Pacific, out of 
SibCTia and California. Erents in Siam, IndoChina, the Maritime 
Provinces of Siberia, and Alaska marked their approach as signifi- 
cantly as did e> eots in China. 

Hasang abandoned its poliq' of seclusion and noninlercouisc 
and hanng learned its inferiority in the modem sinews of power, 
Japan saw itself as \-ulnerabIe to attack as a hermit crab without its 
shell, Tltcre w-js clear warning tliat bushido— the ideolog)' of her 
ruling warrior class— must find other than the traditional weapons 
of feudalism if securit)' was to be regained for the country. \Vhat- 
cs’er may luve been the intentions of the powers witli respect to 
Japan, to the Japanese the intph'catioiis of their adionce w ere obvi- 
ous: the face of imperialism wus the face of jeopardy. 

The threat could be met only En* immediate and radical acb'on. 
The first task of the makers of modem japan was to unify the 
numerous feudal domains within tlic empire into a single state 
commanding the lo)^!!)' of all the people. The industrial sinews of 
modem power had to be acquired. Modem defenses must be built 
up. All must be done in the face of often Wolcnt opposition within 
Japan. All must be accomplished before disaster overtook the 
country in its defenseless condition, and the accomplishment must 
depend upon native wit, inspiration, and leadership, however much 
these might lean upon fotdgn models and instractors. 

The genius of the Japanese was such tha^ having been forced 
by the technologically superior West to abandon their traditional 
policy of seclusion, they responded 1^' adapting to their needs the 
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legal systems and pirliamcntaiy forms along with the latest in 
communications, machinery, manufactures, and a lljoiisand and 
one gadgets and gimmicks winch happened to catch their eye or 
which they thought helped them measure up to western standards. 
But they soon learned that in the eyes of the modem world na- 
tional greatness is measured only in military terms. No contribu- 
tions of their arts, no excellence in the public scisicc, no works of 
science, philosophy, or religion, but only military power pto\cd on 
the field of battle would grin Japan the respect of the other poivcrs 
where it counted, namely, in the inner circle of the ssorld’s oli- 
garchs, the so-called Great Powers. 

The pressure of the West upon Japan does not by itself account 
for tlie political changes which overwhelmed tlic feudal system of 
the shoguns and led to tlic creation of a unitary state under a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Domestic developments, some having roots 
extending far back into the Tokugawa era, also pla)ed their part. 
But to the external menace must be attributed the shape and direc- 
tion of Japanese foreign policy once seclusion had been cast aside 
in ^vor of international intercourse with its manifold liaiards. 

The First Phase 

In tlie three-quarters of a century between the start of the Meiji 
era (1867-1912) and the start of the Allied Occupation (1945- 
1952) the evolution of Jafxm’s foreign policy may be said to have 
passed through tliice phases. There is a long period ending about 
the time of the peace sellJement of 1919, which brought World 
War I to a close. This is followed by shorter second and third 
periods, cadi lasting not much more than a decade. The second 
ends abniptl)' with the launching of the Manchunan invasion in 
September 1931; the third, no less abruptly, with tlie fall of General 
Tojo as prime minister in July 1944. 

During the first phase Japan was guided by the personal rule of 
the oligarchs, the men who had been associated with the Restora- 
tion and the revered Meiji empeioc. The period fades out as the 
reins of govemmCTit begin to slip the aging fingers of tlic 
second generab'on of these olt^ichs. 

Except for a brief time at Uie start when questions of foreign 
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in iSSg they liad absorbed the Rjulcju Islands, the Bonins, and 
the Kuriles. 

Tlic Ryuk>iis, stretching south from Kjiishu to Formosa, became 
an issue with the disappearance in JS72 of Uic Japanese feudal 
domains, one of uhich, Satsuma, liad claims (disputed with 
China)' of suzeraiut)’ oscr the islands. In 1879 they were incor- 
porated as an int^ral part of the Japanese homebnd and divided 
between the prefectures of fbgoshinu and Okinawa. About the 
Bonins, on tlic other liand, there never was much question despite 
sporadic and unauthorized claims bj- agents of other powers. 
rMwavs considered a part of japan, they were fonnally recognized 
as such in 1873 and in iSSo wctc placed under Uic municipal 
administration of tlie city of Totjo. Controvers)* over the Kuriles, 
stretching northward from the Hokkaido to the Krmchatka Penin- 
sula, was the inevitable result of Russia's expansion to the Pacific 
and Japan’s return to the family of nations. T^lie issue was settled 
by peaceful negotiation in 1874, when Russia abandoned her claims 
to Kurile territor)- and Japan did the same with respect to Saghalin. 

Expansion be^n in earnest with controversies over Korea, first 
with China and then with Russia. With the former, the issue was 
whether Korea should continue as one of the vassal states which 
ringed China or whether it should enter into diplonutic and trade 
relations with other countries and especially with Japan. The quar- 
rel was resolved by the defeat of Cliina in the Sino-Japancse War 
(1894-1895), itself a test of how well Japan had learned its lessons 
in the art of westem-shle warfare. Japan as a result not only ended 
interference by her rival in Korean affairs but also acquired pos- 
session of Formosa and of the nearby islands called the Pescadores. 
To insure that there w ould be no future difficulties in Korea either 
from China or from Russia hovering to the north, Japan also se- 
cured the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula, which stretches out 
of hfanchuria into the waters of the Yellow Sea. The cession 
further jeopardized the independence of Korea and promised to 
thwart Russia’s hope of profiting by China’s weakness to acquire a 
warm-water ocean outlet in the East. 

To clip the wings of Japanese aspiration, Russia, Gemuny, and 
France— the famous Drejfaund— intervenai and successfully pres- 
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soutlicast, the Bonins and the mandates to the south and south- 
east, and Korea 3)id the South Manchurian and Shantung conces- 
sions on Uie northwest. Japan had shown herself an apt pupil of 
the imperialists. Indeed, she liad beaten them at their own game, 
for in this same period the force of Japanese arms and the effects 
of World War I upon Japan’s European rivals in China’s affairs 
made Japan the paramount power in the western Pacific. Ilcgcm- 
ony, the second principle of Japanese foreign policy, had been as 
much of a success as empire. One by one those who would have 
balked the Japanese w ere met and removed from their path. China, 
traditionally the Great Power of eastern Asia, had bear humbled 
in 1894 and her freedom of action prqudiced in Japanese favor by 
diplomacy in 1915 (the Tvvent)-onc Demands). Russia, the Sibe- 
rian colossus, had been pushed back in J905. Germany, the most 
truculent challenger after Russia, was eliminated by World N\'ar 1 , 
which also weakened the French and Englisl). Even in the United 
States, which had reverted to isolation, voices were raised in favor 
of getting out of the Philippines. 

Obviously Japan could not Ime built an empire and become the 
principal power in eastern Asia unless its industry and trade had 
made phenomenal strides during the same period. In botli, Japan 
quickly forged ahead of all its Oriental neighbors — despite the 
paucity of its natural resources and the consequent necessitj' of 
supplying a growing industrial phnt with imported raw materials, 
and despite the insatiable demands for foreign products imposed 
by tile westernization policy. Foreign trade kept pace with the 
need, imports being paid for out of the profits from Japanese ship- 
ping and from the export of raw silk and processed goods and 
foods. Nevertheless, a persistent excess of imports over exports in 
the years before World War I boded ill for the future. But the war 
reversed the tide, first with a flood of war orders from the belliger- 
ents and then with the opportunity to sell in markets previously 
dominated by European products. By 1920, as compared with igi-f 
Japan’s horsepower had doubled, the number of her factory hands 
had nearly doubled, the factories had tripled, and the value of 
foreign trade had alt but quadrupled. 

Atove all, success brou^t to Japan the prestige, the face, that 
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eastern waters, had left Japan the dominant power in eastern Asia. 
In naval anns Japan was counted one of the Big Three, exceeded 
only by the United States and Great Britain. At the Paris Peace 
Conference Japan l)ad been one of the Big Fisc, and it had become 
one of the Big Four (with the United States out) in the League 
of Nations, the new world order planned to insure the defense of 
all countries. With such a record of success in foreign polic\-, Japan 
could face the future with confidence. 

At about this time, howeser, the grip of the oligarchy upon the 
reins of government began to relax. The contestants for power now 
became tlse factions tliat dmded the ruling class; the aristocrats, 
the industrialists, the party politicians, the navy, and— especially— 
the army and the bureaucrats. In the field of foreign policy also a 
sharp divergence of opinion desclopcd. The industrialists, whose 
views were espoused by tltc bureaucrats, saw in international co> 
operation, peaceful diplomac)', and trade the wisest course for 
Japan to pursue in striving to maintain its dignity and security and 
to enhance its standard of living.' But the militarists, a jounger gen* 
eratioD of army extremists, argued that regional autarly, won if 
necessary bv' further resort to war, was the only sure guarantee for 
Japan’s future. For them the immense prizes gained by Japan when 
she lud struch out forhcrself in 1S94 and 1904 and 1914 conclu- 
sively demonstrated the superiority of tlie old wavs. 

Because of defects in the constitutional s)stcm, which we have 
noted, tljc conflict of policy could not be satisfactorily resolved- 
The military high command, within whose sole jurisdiction by 
military questions deemed l»ond the competence of civilians, was 
necessarily dominated b)’ the army and the navy. The Imperial 
Household officials, deriving their obscure but important powers 
of interference thanks to llieir close association with the Emperor, 
were staunchly bureaucrat but had allies among the more moderate 
navy men. No group dominated the Pnvy Council, which had im- 
portant powers of veto, but its conservatism inclined it toward the 
ambitions of the nulitai)’. In the struggles between factions, the 
real prize was tlie Cabinet, the principal organ of the executive. 
Here the high ojmnands Usd one final trump. The Wsr and Naiy 
Ministers, each of whom had to be a high-ranking officer, took 
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commerce for the answers to economic problems tended to char* 
aclerize the fonner Allies, as these did during the 1920’$, the 
Japanese should be moved to adopt similar policies. Despite lapses, 
during most of this second phas^ which spans the 2920*5, Japan's 
foreign policy was co-operative and conciliatory. Few nations ap- 
pear to Jjavc entered more wholeheartedly into the spirit and work 
of the new League of Nations than did Japan. The Japanese made 
or were ready to make significant concessions in the ^Vashington 
Disarmament Conference of 1921-1922 and in tlic later conferences 
at Geneva in 1927 and at London in 1950. At one point, in igaj, 
Japan went so far as to reduce its standing army by four divisions 
unilaterally. Although becoming alarmed about the problem of 
exploding population after the first census in 1920, Japan’s leader^ 
souglit its solution by commercial rather than (cnitorial expansion. 
In the face of tlic growing turmoil ocit door in China, Japan was 
notably patient and restinmed. 

The period tims was one in which the Toilitarists did not get 
much of a hearing in the “fiimily council" of the Japanese nation 
and could not take full advantage of thdr constitutional powers 
vis-i-vis tlie Cabinet or the Throne. Indeed, as the decade drew to a 
close, a popular clamor w-as raised in the Diet and in the press for 
hirther reductions in the armed forces, to save monc)’ which might 
be used in rural relief, and for constitutional refonns which, by 
making the government both more unified in its decision-making 
and more responsive to public opinion, would put greater limitation 
upon the role of the military in the deteimmation of national 
policy. 

The Thtrd Phase 

Japan’s invasion of Manchuria in 1931 marks the end of the 
second phase in Japan’s foicign policy and the start of the third. 
The industrialists and the bureaucrats still urged the polides fol- 
lowed before, but conditions at home and abroad played into the 
hands of the inilitansts. Once more it was the posture of wurid 
events that tipped tlie scales, this time in favor of the militaiists, 
atwi turned Japan ftonv the road of intematiouzl oevoperation into 
that of territorial expansion and armed aggression. 
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"nie Manchurian im’asion nhidiwas launched on Sqitcmba 18, 
1931, without the prior iaotidedge of tlic Japanese govemnicnf, 
was planned hi what amounts to a coitspuac>- among the Kwanlung 
Army Headquarters in htaiKhuria and certain liigh army officers in 
Korea and Tokyo. They woe moi-cd Jess by consideration for con- 
ditions in China than by coosidenrion for conditions at home. 
There l)ic military party, oat of public fai or for more tlwn 3 dec- 
ade, was out of sympathy with the trends in fapaiicse aiibin.. Con- 
trol of the army had long since passed into the hands of a joungcr 
group of officers drawn largely from Uie pcisantiy and educated in 
the Dan:ow specialrzation peculiar to Japanac anny institutions. 
Reflecting the discontents of nual Japan from which tJicy ciiut; 
contemptuous toward capitalism and party politics of which tlicy 
bad no understanding; these officers were imbued ivith patriotic 
and chauvinistic sentiments growing out of litc official cuU of 
Sljinto, tlic national religion, and referred to as the Way of 
the Emperor. 

Regarding themselves as the rea) custodians of Japanese tradi- 
tions, tliey viewed with dismay the antiimlitanst bias wbicli i)»c 
1920'$ produced and the widespread demands in (he press for 
i^ucing militar)' expenditures. Naval forces l»d already been cur- 
tailed as a result of tire naval disannament conferences at Wash- 
ington in 1921 and at London in 19J0, and rrow a world disamia- 
merit conference was summoned to meet in Geneva under tlic 
auspices of the League of Nations in February 1932. Ihe army did 
not propose to accept further reduction at the hands of misguided 
diplomats and civilian politicians. Fordgn war was its maneuver 
against tliem. 

Tile surprise attack upon the troops and installations of hfarshal 
Clung HsUcli-Hang, in Mukden and along the Soutli Manchurian 
Railway zone’s pcninctcr, raised an outburst of criticism in the 
home press and among the mrHary party’s political opponents. 
But these objections soon subsided. Williin a few weeks the coun- 
try had rallied belrind rts armed forces, and the third period in 
Japan’s fotdgu policy' had begun. 

It is not hard to account los tlic alaoity with which the Jap- 
anese public was brought to accept the amiy's Icadmiup in place 
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of the leadership it had followed until then. By 1931 the poli- 
cies, both foreign and domestic, of the gos eminent seemed all 
but bankrupt. At home the goxemment was struggling in s-ain 
with the economic depression which liad rapidly deepened since 
1919. Meanwhile the venal and corrupt party cliques in the Diet 
made a disgusting show of their self-seeking quarrels. Abroad the 
goNcmmcnt’s policy of conciliation and co-operation failed to 
maintain the proud position which Japan had reached at the end 
of World War I. Tlie stigma of inferiority implied in the exclu- 
sion clause of the United States immigration law of 1924 still 
hurt scsen years after, but the United States lawmakers gave no 
sign of understanding, much less of relenting. Japan’s export 
trade (upon which rested the government’s hope of meeting tJjc 
population problem, about which the Japanese were now acutely 
conscious) suffered a catastrophic decline from 2,148 million )'cn 
in 1929 to 1.147 million in 1951, caused in great part by a 
world-wide rise in tariffs in which the United States led with its 
Smoot-Hawicy Act of 1930. Tlie silk industry’, for which a third 
of Japan's famicrs produced on a part-time basis. lost most of its 
market. It lud sent 90 per cent of its exports to the United States 
alone. When tlic latter reduced its purcliases more tlian two-thirds 
beriveen 1929 and 1932, it was the Japanese farmer who bore the 
brunt On the continent of Asia, at the same time, the growing 
power of the Nanking Government and the Kuomintang was 
threatening Japan's "special position” in Manchuria. Moreover, as 
the educated classes of Japanese looked abroad tlicy could see 
that it was not only in japan that parliamentary government 
appeared incapable of coping with the economic ills of the body 
politic. The same w'eaknesses were evident in the governments 
of all democracies. 

>• Tlierc was consequently in Japan in the summer and fall of 
1931 an atmosphere of desperation and a readiness to believe that 
the domestic and foreign policies of the previous decade were 
mistaken and their proponents false guides. Thus when the army, 
forang the issue irt prociaimed at home that saha- 

tioa could be achieved bj- the sword, tlie public, having no answer 
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Eventually, as the only solution to the Manchurian problem, the 
Japanese in the summer of 1937 took advantage of what seems 
to have been an accidental collision behveen Chinese troops and 
some of their owm troops on night maneuvers outside Peking 
to embark upon a campaign against China itself. But first, as a 
precautionary' measure largely psychological in value, Tokyo eased 
the strain of her diplomatic isolation by concluding with Nazi 
Germany an anti-Communist pact witli a secret provision directed 
against the Soviet Union as the common menace, 

Once more the Japanese met with initial successes followed 
by grave frustrations. The Chines^ exchanging space for time, 
drew the invading armies into an overextension of their lines dur- 
ing indecisivn operations that contioued year after jear. At tJjc 
same time Tokyo was kept on tenterhooks by sporadic outbreaks 
of hostilities between troops of Japan and the Soviet Union sta- 
tioned along the Siberian border. Yet in treaty ports and other 
occupied areas the Japanese troops baited the western powers in 
a long succession of outrages a^inst the property and persons of 
their nationals. The approach of war in Europe found the Japanese 
bogged down in China with no discernible way of extricating 
themselves so as to be ready to profit from Europe’s troubles as 
they Iiad done during World War I. Chiang Kai-shek would 
neither admit defeat nor come to terms, and the western powers, 
though unwilling to meet force with force, would not concede 
the justice of Japan’s claims. The Japanese were convinced that 
only the support Chiang received from the western powers en- 
abled the Chinese resistance to continue. Certainly that combina- 
tion blocked Tokyo’s grandiose scheme of a ‘‘Greater East Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere” by which would be assured not mere 
h^emony but actual dominion over the coveted regions. Even 
after the outbreak of war in Europe, the high command tem- 
porized. But two years later, emboldened by tlie German successes 
on the western front in 19.P and on Uic Russian front the following 
year, Japan finally turned upon the United States and Britain in 
tlic hope of driving them and the remaining westerners once and 
for all out of eastern Asia. It was m s^king a solution to the 
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forced into compliance by the militarists, the industrialists 
(the Zaibatsu) and the bureaocracj*, together with the moderates 
in the na\y, remained in latent opposition. If they had little effect 
upon the course of Japan’s fordgn policy henceforth, their opposi- 
tion was inSuential in keeping Japan from becoming the totali- 
tarian state planned bj’ the Kwantung clique. Then, when in 1945 
tlic fall of Saipan signaled Japan’s bOure in the Pacific War, the 
irremediable loss of face for the war’s prindpal authors unseated 
Tojo and tlie group he led. In the subsequent cabinets of General 
Kuniaki fCoiso and Admiral f^ntaro Suzuki, the moderates staged 
something of a come-back, if only long enough to negotiate the 
end of liostilities. Thereafter, until the Treaty of San Frandsco 
brought to a close six years of Occupation and reform by making 
the Japanese once more masters in their own hous^ poliej'-making 
for Japan was In the hands of the \ictOTS. 

Foreign Policy Todey 

In the light of the forgoing atra]}^^ of Japan’s strength, its 
national characteristics, and its century of experience with foreign 
policy in the community of rutioos, what do we find today and 
wliat is to be expected of tomorrow? 

There lias b^ no change in the objecti\« of Japan’s foreign 
polic)’. 'These remain as before. Securit)- of the homeland from 
foreign aggression and recognition by the other members of the 
family of nations are sought by the Japanese today as thej’ have 
been from the earliest da)s of the Restoration. The third ob- 
jective, which dates from the ipaos, is a viable economy by which 
to support the islands’ dense and growing population. The goals 
are the same but their attainment has become immeasurably more 
diStculL 

As we ha\ c seen, Japan’s securit)* is threatened by the ambitions 
of the Communist colossi, the Soviet Union and Red China. To 
meet these threats to peace and safet)-, after being disarmed and 
demilitarized in the course of the Allied postwar Occupation, 
Japan in 1956 has only the insignificant “Self Defense" establish- 
MCnt’.st uhJcJj nc Jxjfc }ool.ed ar}ierja this chapter, .-ir ire bjye 
also seen, Japan has been foicibl) returned to the territorial limits 
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belonged to an age of imperialism and to a society of states wherein 
war was a legitimate means of forwarding national interests. Both 
could be pursued without serious risk, owing to the weakness of 
China and other immediate ndghbors and to the remoteness of 
rival scats of power. In the circumstances of today, liowcver, both 
are ruled out of considetalion. For one thing, we live in an age 
of fading empites. For another, the resurgent tide of Chinese power 
lias at last come flooding back to fill completely the place once 
left by the ebbing power of the Manchu Dynasty, llicn, too, the 
world has grown small enough to cancel out the advantages that 
used to come with the region's remoteness from Europe and 
America. In the anticoionialism first introduced by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and now reinforced by the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter, an cnrphe-sceking Japan would find 
a powerful deterrent Finally, there seems to be no way by which 
Japan might amass the resources necessary for renewed policies 
of empire and hegemony. 

Two lines remain: inlenutional co-operation and commercial 
expansion, both to be sought by peaceful diplomacy. Japan will 
regain the respect of the world community in the same way the 
country first gained it; by showing itself to be wortliy of respect. 

Tire furious pace with which the Japanese pursued modemiza' 
tion before World Wac i must be attributed in part to the desire 
to earn such respect on the part of the treaty powers as to induce 
the latter to free Japan from the bonds of extraterritoriality and the 
conventional tariff. In much the same spirit and determination, 
tlie Japanese embmeed the reforms of the Occupation after ^Vor]d 
War II, including the constitution tliey were made to adopt. 
Since the Treaty of San Francisco rewarded this conduct by re- 
storing Japan to full dignity in the family of nations, the Japanese 
have not flagged in their effort to r^in the good opinion of others. 

But the spint of the times itsdf has encouraged international 
co-operation and peaceful commerce on the part of Japan. Not- 
witiutanding tlie fall of France before the onrushing German 
armor in 1940, and notwithstanding the presence of the Soviet 
Union among tlie victors at the end of the war, the superiority 
of the western democracies was demonstrated in Japanese eyes for 
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acknowledged leader in Pacific Asia. Pctkips the face of the future 
was perplexing but it was not the face of danger. Greater cliallcngcs 
had been met in the past and with fortitude and industry had been 
oscrcoine. 

Jajsan’s Iciidcrs in government contrast this 1931 situation with 
tiiat at the end of World War II. lii 19^5 the country was suffering 
the disastrous consequences of the aggression undertaken first in 
Manchurki, then in China proper, and finally throughout Pacific 
/ksia, all in disregard of Japan’s coijiiiiittncnts under the League 
of Nations Covenant and in defiance of the rest of the world. In 
1942,35 Japan’s far-flung lines buckled and began to break under the 
assault of her enemies tlic folly of the militarists in launching the 
country upon a career of aggression began to be understood at 
last In the end, the failure had cost not merely lives and treasure 
cxpaidcd for overseas campaigns but also, for the first time in 
Japan’s histoi)', vast destruction and sufTcring in t 3 )c home islands 
themselves. Nearly a hundred and fifty cities Iiad been burned 
out by bombing raids, with an estimated loss of two' million 
buildings and between two and three million lives. For the first 
time, too, the country felt the heel of a foreign conqueror. Little 
wonder that the post-Occupation Japanese government, once again 
free of external inlafcrcncc in dclcimining its foreign relations, 
should prefer the less glorious policies of the ]92o’s. 

In the present forcign-policj’ phase, wliich began with the San 
Francisco Treaty, Japan’s enduring objectives arc being pursued 
through peaceful co-operation and expanding commerce with a 
program in which eight points are significant. 

1. Attaclimcnt to tJie United States. This is Uie kej slone in the 
arch. For Japan and the United States, the treaty of peace was 
indeed the treaty of reconciliation which John Foster Dulles, 
then President Truman's special agent in its negotiation, intended 
it to be. Tlve leniency of the treaty’s terras and the magnanimit)' 
of its spirit reflected the mutual admiration of conquered and 
conqueror, the conviction in Washington that punitive treaties 
of peace are self-defeating, and enlightened self-interest on the 
part of aU the signatories. Japan and the United States are also 
joined in bilateral agreements for mutual assistance in tlieir com- 
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mon defense. Tljcassisfancc is !«■ no means one-sided, for if Japan's 
dcfaisc depends upon United ^tes am»s, Japan is also essential 
for the defense of tlic free teorkl. Because of the Japanese rci ulsion 
against war and the quixotic antinar prosision written into llieir 
constitution, l 3 ie Japanese luvc not Ijcct liappy at hating to share 
the burden of tlicir defense, but titeir responsible leaders liave 
faced up to Uie need. 

Supporting the Japan-Umted States alliance is the obvrious ^ct 
that for Japan there is no practical altcmathe. Japan has irret ocabJy 
lost the opportunity it once bad to throw tlic countiy’s weight into 
tlic scales on the side of Ihc cnianeijxitioii of Asia througl) a 
genuine Pan Asiatic moxemait. No lon^ able to lead in such 
a movement, Japan is also too proud to follow India's leadership 
and too fearful of the consequences to turn to Red China. Anti' 
Communist by conviction, and b>* long tradition anti-Russian, 
Japan lias nothing to look for in Moscow. Since the war, more* 
Over, the Soviets with characteristic ineptness have continued to 
add to Japan’s grievances. 

a. Peaceful Relations with the Soviet Union. Alone among 
Japan’s wartime cocmics, the USSR refused either to accept the 
San Francisco Treaty or to n^otiate a separate treaty of peace in 
Order to put the relations of the two coaniiies on a conventional 
basis. A technical state of war existed between the two until 
October 1956, when tl was ended by a Joint declaration signed in 
Afoscow. 'file declaration also announced that there would be an 
cxcliange of diplomatie rcprcsculalions and that pending the nego- 
tiation of a trade treaty the most-favored-ciatiou rule would govern 
tlieir commercial relations. The negotiation of a future treaty of 
peace was intimated, but bcaoie ogbtecn months of discussion 
looting to such a treaty had foundered uixm the question of tille 
to the Kuriles, which the war bad left in Soviet liands, tliere ap- 
peared to be no immediate likelihood that a treaty could be 
concluded. Until the declaration rs replaced by a treat}-, however. 
One of liie principal points in Hie present foreign polic}' of Japan 
Will be regularizing her relations with her powerful northern 
neighbor. 

3. fnedenlism. The two roost painfully felt desires of the Jap- 
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llic United Nations action against the Communist invaders. Aus- 
tralia has been especially iml>cn<lii»g in it* attitude. 'Ihcrc lias been 
no hcadw-ay in tlic ease of Red China, tliough here failure has been 
the fault less of the principals imolvcd than of the United States. 
Left to thcmscUcs, the foreign offices of Peking and Tokyo \sou 1 d 
long ago base nude osctturcs to one another. To do so is part of 
the Japanese policy of reconciliation uitlr her fonner enemies. 

7. Stimulation of Exports. 'Hie dcpcndaicc of Japan upon for- 
eign trade to support its cxcr-macasmg popubfion has inspired 
frantic diplomatic activity and salesmanship in the post Occupation 
era. Yet the cool political rclatiorrs bctMccn Ja|xm and its neighbors 
aggravates what has always bear a weakness in Japan’s economy. 

Japan dcsclopcd its prewar trade tiunis to its tccimological head 
start cjser the rest of /Vsia. whose las dcsclopcd rriambnd has 
contributed raw ‘mataials for Japan's industiy and pronded mar- 
kets for its fiiiislicd goods. Since 1946, hosscser, the higher costs 
of Japanese labor, together with the dcsclopmctrt of industry in 
neighbor nations, lure cut dow-n Japan's commercial adsanbgc. 
To meet the new situation grat effort has been etpended in pro- 
moting trade. At the same time, like Britain in an earlier day, 
Japan has turned from a prewar anplusis upon consumer goods to 
a new cmpliasis ui»n materials of heavy industry— machinery, iron 
and steel nunufacturcs, , conactc, and chemicals— which now' 
amounts to about a third of her exports. Tire recollection of the 
one-time disastrous dependence upon silk and the United States 
nrarket, logcUicr with die decline of the former and boycotts in the 
latter, has led to a new dbasiffcalion both of products and mar- 
kets. Tlie expanding economy of the Nurtli Atlantic countries 
also lias encouraged Japanese exports, and these have made con- 
spicuous gains in South America and Soutfi Asia. 

Tlie United States is still Japan's best customer; no other country- 
takes as much as a twentieth part of total Japanese exports. A 
contributing factor in dcvelo|riiig foreign markets has been the 
production of high-rpiality goods lil« cameras and precision instru- 
ments and the growing influence which Japan is exerting upon 
tastes in the United States. 

Consistent with diplomatic support for foreign trade has been 
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inner circle at tlie Paris Peace Conference is recalled to a degree 
by this generation’s response to partidpstion in contemporary in- 
ternational organization, lire practical and material advantages are 
secondary in importance; the prestige of membership and the 
feeling of renewed belonging count mote. 

The foregoing eight points may seem to add up to sometliing 
less than a vigorous foreign polic}'. Probably they do. But Japan 
is too recently out of Uie immobilizing cast in whidi it was held 
by the Allied Occupation to be verj- steady on its feet. As yet 
the country must cautiously feel its way. 


Concluslon 

Tire Treaty of San Francisco, with which the latest phase in 
Japanese foreign relations was inaugurated, came almost a century 
after the Treaty of Kanagawa, negotiated by Commodore Perry 
and the agents of the Yedo Government, brought Japan back into 
the community of nations. The inteiv'ening century was for Japan 
a drama of spectacular successes, tragic mistaVes, and condign 
failure. 

Only half a century sufBced for the quaint little people of 
western ima^nation to become the formidable power ^at hum- 
bled the Russian giant on the Mukden plains and in the straits 
of Tsushima. Only fifteen more years were to pass before the 
rcprcsenfatit’cs could meet as peers with the representatives of the 
Great Powers, first at Paris Conference of 1919 and thereafter in 
the Council of the League of Nations and in the other confer- 
ences of the intexw'ar period. \NT>at other people could boast so 
meteoric a rise? And what other Asiatic people held off the 
western imperialists and learned from tbem*the secrets of capi- 
talism and modem arms well cnou^ to match them? 

But the mistakes arc as obvious as the successes. In emulation 
of the imperialist Great Powen, Japan followed the policy of 
exploiting the weakness rather than building up the strength of 
the other Asiatic powers, Japan sabotaged the intervvar peace 
structure when it defied the Lc^uc of Nations in the Man- 
churian dispute of the X93o’s. Tire invasion of China in 1937 
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THE FORMULATION AND RECENT 
CHARACTER OF JAPANESE 
FOREIGN POLICY 

KAZUO KAWM 


Japan's surrender on Augusl 15, 1945* marked the end of an 
eia.Tlie catastrophe had been brought on by a wTong policy dech 
sion in foreign relations. Tlrat decision, while stemming ultimately 
from basic baeVground factors, liad been facilitated by the dc- 
fcctise system for the fomiubtion and control of Japanese foreign 
policy. WlrcUier tliis defect has been completely eliminated from 
the postwar Japanese goseniment, which in some ways is so trans* 
fornred but in others so uncliangin^ remains to be seen. 

From the surrender in 1945 imhl the restoration of full inde- 
pendence in 1952,^ Japan remained under Alb'cd military' Occu- 
pation. During this period, although the native government was at 
no time supplanted by a foreign military government, tlie Occupa- 

1 Tiie fosmal signing of lUc “instnimcnt of sunender” on September 1945 
passed rtlatiiely unnoticed smong the Japanese; for tbem the Emperor's radio 
broadcast of August 15 (August 14, Uuted States time) announcing ius dcci 
sion to sunender rang doK'n die Cud of tUdr old vioild and uslicied in 3 new 

= Thc peace heaty was signed on September 8. 1951 but did not become 
effective until .Spril iS, 1951. 
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were conducted in lus name.® His powers, however, were essentially 
nominal; he reigned but did not rule. He could take no official 
action without the countersignature of a responsible minister of 
state, which meant that the advice of his ministers was in practice 
mandatorj'.* 

This concentration of such extensile theoretical powers in the 
person of the Emperor, with the practical requirement that he 
follow the advice of his ministers, had made for confusion. Tl>c 
executis'c branch of the prewar Japanese gosemment was a multiple 
one in which the civilian component and Urn military component 
wielded virtually independent and co-ordinate powers. On civil 
matters the Emperor was bound to take the advice of the Cabinet, 
while on military matters he was bound to take tbe advice of the 
Supreme Command. Where the line of demarcation between civil 
and military matters was not clear, as w-as usually the case in 
matters of high policy, conSict of jurisdiction and confiict of advice 
were almost inevitable. Each set of advisers— being executive 
officers as well as advisers— would then go its ovvn separate wa), 
each witli the mandatory acquiescence of the Emperor. Conse- 
quently, in time of greatest crisis, the Japanese government fre- 
quently tried to go in two different directions at once, until finally 
the military arbitranly resolved the intolerable conflict in its owni 
favor by resorting to the chaiactcristic weapons it possessed. How- 
ever natural and understandable were the historical circumstances 
that had created such a system, the results had been disastrous. 

Tlie Constitution of 19.17 provides altogether different condi- 
tions with respect to the conduct of foreign relations. Drafted by 
the Occupation authorities and forced on the Japanese, who were 

3 Note the fuioi over Article I of the Pact of Paris of 1928 (Kellogg Biiaod 
Pact), which boimd the signatories "in the names of their respective peoples ” 
Japan was able to ratify the pact only after attaching the reservation that this 
particular phrase, "vievved in the light of the provisions of the Imperial Consti- 
tubon, is understood to be inapplicable in so far as Japan is concerned." 

* Tlus fact was recognized By tie lateniatiOQal Military Tribunal for the 
Far East, when it absolved the EiopetOT of any responsibility for the war while 
it held his advisers accouniable for acts committed m his name. The Emperor’s 
seemingly personal dedsion to sunender rn vras not an exception to the 
consbtutional practice, for in this case be mady accepted the advice of the 
overwhelming majonty of his advtseis as against a small but obdurate minonty. 
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\-ision renouncing war and prohibiting the maintenance of armed 
forces or “other war potentia)." 

It now remains to examine in detail how these constitutional 
prosisions arc implemented in practice. 

The fmperor 

Altliough the Emperor has no powas related to govcniincnt, 
he docs ha\e certain ritualistic functions related to the conduct 
of foreign relations. He attests to the appointment and dismissal of 
ministers of state, whicli naturally includes the Minister of Foreign 
/^fairs. He attests to the powers and credentials of ambassadors 
and ministers. He rcccises foreign ambassadors and ministers. He 
formally promulgates treaties, once thc\‘ have been signed and 
ratified by the competent authorities. In all of his official functions, 
however, he can act only on the adr-icc and with the approval of 
the Cabinet, which is held responsible for his actions. 

In view of the national m)tholog)' and historic prestige sur* 
rounding the Emperor, he obviously continues to be capable of 
exerting an influence br bcond his nominal powers. Tins infiU' 
ence is difficult to measure for, while in general the Japanese 
attitude toward the Throne is moving in the direction of the 
British altitude toward tlie Crown, the uniquely Japanese elements 
of scnureligious veneration persist in many sectors of Japanese 
society. The inQucnce of the present Empaot Hirohito, however, 
seems to be quite definitely in the direction of increasing rationalih’ 
and modernization. He appears to be a shy and gentle person, 
iQucli more at home with his hobby of marine biolog)- than with 
aSairs of state. He obviously finds hb present role as a sv-mbol of 
a demilitarized and democratic state much more congenial than 
posing in uniform astride a white steed as he formerly had to do. 
He fits tlie pattern of the proper constitutional monarch. 

r/ie Cabinet 

As was alreadj- noted, tlie jg^j Constitution specifically entrusts 
to the Cabinet the management of foreign relations. In this task, 
the Cabinet no longer has to worry about challenge from the 
military, for notliing remains of the formerly complex executive 
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Furtbeimore, it is misleading to think of the Cabinet solely in 
juxtaposition to the Diet. In parliamentary go^e^lments, cabinets 
are in a sense esecuti^’e committees of legislatures. Instead of a 
separation of powers, thae is— to use the British expression— a 
fusion of powers. The Japanese Cabineh composed mostly of mem- 
bers of the Diet and responsible to the Diet, possesses not only 
executive functions but dso the legislative function of initiating 
and preparing the legislative program of the Diet. Most legislative 
bills are government bills originating in the Cabinet and formally 
sponsored by the Cabinet. The Cabinet’s activities in steering these 
bilk through the Diet naturally tend to develop a pattern of 
Cabinet leadership in the Diet. This leadership pattern is strength- 
ened by the fact that Cabinet members arc almost always impor- 
tant patty leaders to start with. While the legislative leadership of 
the Cabinet has no direct relation to the Cabinet’s executive func- 
tions in foreign relations, it is only rratural for this habit of leader- 
ship in the Illative field to carried over— perhaps uncon- 
sciously— into the executive field. It means tlut, unless forced 
to do otherwise, tire Cabinet is disposed to formulate foreign 
policy on its omr initiative without seeking the advice of Diet 
members, then to use its l^islative techniques to manbal the 
post facto approval of the Diet. 

Finally, it should be noted that in its conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, as in all its activities, the Cabinet acts as a whole and bears 
collective responsibility. jMtbougb the Meiji Comtihition had 
seemed to hold each minister individually responsible to the 
Emperor, in practice the doctrine of the Cabinet’s collective re- 
sponsibility irad come to be quite securely established, although 
there was ambiguity as to where this collective responsibilitv' was 
directed. The 1947 Constitution continues and formalizes this 
traditional collective responsibdity and furthermore makes clear 
that it is now to the Diet that the Cabinet is responsible. Because 
foreign affairs comprise a specialized province often not familiar 
to many Cabinet ministers, any IVIinistcr of Foreign Affairs often 
Ends his colleagues disposed to allow him a prettv free hand. In 
Japan, in the immediate prewar yeais, a small inner group 
within the Cabinet— consuting of the Prime Minister, the Mmisfer 
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of Fimncc, {he Minister of War, the Minister of the Navy, and 
tlic Minister of Foreign Affairs— used (a concern itself patliculaily 
svilJi foreign affairs. But whalcvcf its actual posters, such a group 
renuined more or less an ad hoc committee; no inner cabinet as 
Slid) tner attained recognition in }apan as a formal institution. 
Nonjinal responsibility for all decision^ therefore, remained with 
the Cabinet as a whole. It « too early (in 1956) to discern any 
cleat trend m postwar Caluncts, but there is nothing in Japanese 
prcccdait to indicate any tendency toward cliangc in tijc collective 
rcsjvonsibility of tlic Cabinet. 

The Pfimo Minitler 

Despite (he corporate character of the Cabinet, tlic Prime Min- 
ister of Japan is not a simple primus iiilcr pares lihc his British 
counterpart. He enjoys a legal authority not possessed by his col- 
leagues. He alone is formally designated by a resolution of the Diet. 
He not only appoints the other members of the Cabinet, but lio 
has the legal power to remove any member of tlic Cabinet as he 
chooses. He has tlic sole authority to consent to legal action 
being brought against other membm of the Cabitiet, who other- 
wise ate immune from such action dining (heir tenure in office. 
He countersigns all laws and all Gsbinet orders signed by other 
members of the Cabinet. 

While inonbers of the Japanese Cabinet do not derive their 
powers from tlic Prime Minister in the way United States Cabinet 
members derii c their pow ers from the Presidavt; the special powers 
of the Japanese Prime Minister might further his personal domina- 
tion of the Cabinet. In fact, under fonnw Prime Minister Siiigciu 
Yoshida, who held office during what was hir Japan the unprece- 
dentedly long taiurc of more than fii« jeais, something close to 
arbitrary personal rule did develop. Durirtg the important conclud- 
ing jears of the Occupation period and the initial years of restored 
independence, Yoshida in large part personally shaped Japan’s 
foreign poliq-. But the situation was very unusual, not only with 
respect to Yosluda's personal qualities, but also with respect to the 
absolute majority in the Diet his Liberal Party was able to main- 
tain through his control oicr bis party machine. It is significant, 
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Iiouevcr, that despite general reaction of bis personal abilities 
and his unimpeachable mothes, widespread resentment against his 
“one-man rule” resulted in the defection of his outraged associates 
and es'cntuallj’ in his domifall. 

Men like Yoshida are hardly likely to appear frequently. It is no 
accident that none of the other postwar Prime Ministers has been 
a strong figure, notwithstanding tlie strong constitutional authority' 
of the office. Tire existence until recently' of four major parties of 
roughly comparable strength Iras meant tliat the tenure of most 
Prime Ministers was apt to be precarious. Inasmuch as no party in 
such a multipart' s) stem was likely to ha\ e an absolute majority in 
the Diet, the designation of a Prime Minister u-as almost alu'ays the 
result of a series of complicated deals by which the plurality party' 
secured tlie temporary support or acquiescence of one or more of 
the risal parties. A Prime \Iinisler chosen under such conditions, 
presiding o\et a coalition or a minority-party Cabinet existing only 
on the sufferance of other parties was hardly in 3 position to make 
unclialleugcd use of his full le^l powers. 

The usual political weakness of Japanese Prime Ministers is 
further accentuated by the tradib'ona) pattern of Japanese society 
and of Japanese social dynamics, which tends to discourage the 
emergence of forceful cluracters. The Japanese social system tends 
to enforce dependence on the collecliie vnll. It aSords little scope 
for the activities of rugged individualists and little opportunity for 
the exercise of personal power. Although Japanese society is not 
egalitarian but strongly' hieiarcliical, the hierarchy is not mono- 
lithic. Tliougli in idealized conception a pyramid, tliis society is 
actually more a sseb of overlapping and interlocking groups. 
Williin a group a hierarchical brw-henchman relationship {oya- 
bun-kobun system) may prevail, but the different groups interact 
among Ihcmsch es as rival free agents in a more or less cos cit poss cr 
stniggle for positions of rebtive advantage. In efforts to enhance 
their competitive positions, groups seek to bind one another in 

^ In the btc autumn of tite Left wmg Sociali$ts and the Right uing 
Socialists reunited to form a smglr Socialist Party, nliDc a lev ueets bter the 
coiiscrvatne Labcials and Democrats merged to form the Libcrsl Democrat 
Party, Despite the emergence of what appean to be a tno party system, internal 
dissension causes both of lliesc paitrcs to icnuin unstable 
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conciliate; but he then had to defer to Shigemitsu, who represented 
a ri\-al faction in his own party which also lud to be conciliated. 

The Mi'mVer of foreign Affairs 

^\'itb a generally weak Prime Alinistcr and with many Cabinet 
members unfamilur with foreign affairs, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs usually bears almost alone the actual burden of the Cabinet’s 
responsibility for foreign rdatioos. Foreign Ministers of Japan hare 
in the past almost in\-ariably been career diplomats or former diplo- 
mats turned politician,* and this precedent has so far not been 
abandoned nor is it likely to be abandoned soon. Hones er, it is 
significant that, although all had diplomatic experience, e\-eiy 
Foreign Minister of the postwar period except Katzuo Okazaki has 
come to his ix)St more as the result of his role xn domestic politics 
than in consequence of bis role as a diplomatist. Even Ol^azaki, a 
Foreign Office functionary whom Prime Minister Yoshida elevated 
to Uic ministership, found it erpedioxt to enter part}' politics fol- 
lowing his appointment This record may indicate a trend from 
tire professional to the political Foreign Nlinister. Nevertheless the 
professional tradition still continues to give this office more the 
cliaractcf of Foreign Office rcprescntatiorj irx the Cabinet than of a 
Cabinet supervision over the Foreign Office. The professional tra- 
dition has generally made for 3 notable level of technical com- 
petence in Japanese Foreign Ministers, but at the same time it has 
also often resulted in a specialized outlook causing alienation from 
popular political cunents.® 

Relative unffimiiiarity with domestic pohtics may cause a For- 
eign Minister to lean heavily on his Parliamentaty Vice Minister. 
\Vhcic the Minister himself is an experienced politician, as is usu- 
ally live case with holders of most other portfolios, tlie position of 
Parliamaitat)’ Vice Minister serves as a sinecure with which to 
reward some deserving party faithful in the Diet. But where the 
Minister is not primarily a politician, as lias until recently been 

r On a few octaiiotu in (he immedate preu-ar penot} nhea (he Army was 
stroncly chillenjiiig (be Foreign the roiciga Afiaus porlTolio was given 

(o a Navy nun lu (he hope ot warding od .\twv picswwc 

*TUc experience of the United States Department of Stale might indicate, 
houevtf, that a pohttcal dcputmcist head u no sure talisman against popular 
suspicion. 
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best brains of the nation. While the lowest category of c^vil-scnicc 
jobs (the Jiaiiiiin ebss) was opat to those with only secondary* 
school cdiicalion, "'riic Bureaucracy’' was generally considered to 
consist of the so-called ’‘higher officers,” so designated by their 
having passed the kutukan examination. Tlrough the younger ones 
among them might still occupy lowly posts, these wac the men 
who were eligible for cscntual promotion to the highest positions 
in the government scrsicc. Tlrcir examination was highly competi* 
tivc, requiring the most rigorous university training. About three- 
fourths of all who succeed^ in passing were graduates of the Law 
Scliool of Tokyo Impcrbl Unhersity. Tins unisersity was specif- 
ically designed to produce government officbls, it had by far the 
most distinguished faculty and the best facilities of any university 
in the nation, and its reputation attracted the most ambitious and 
most capable students from alt over the country', selected through 
a mercilessly competitive entrance examination. AUItough profes- 
sors of this institution generally scrv'cd on Uic examining board, 
this fact probably had rcbtivcly little bearing on selection. By any 
objective standards, it would have been strange if llic products of 
this conipctilion mill were not successful. Tlie bureaucracy thus 
comprised a recognized elite group, anogant and headstrong in 
the consciousness of its own prowess. 

Despite a heavy sprinkling of men of aristocratic birth and 
bvored social origin, tire bureaucrac)' was by no means a sheltered 
presets c for an effete privileged ebss. It was the road to power and 
position for the relatively unprivileged young man of ambition and 
ability. If he had the plenitude of brains and the modicum of 
means necessary’ to be admitted to Tokyo Imperial University, 
which was not an expensive school, his abilities alone generally 
determined how high he could go. A promising young official, even 
of undistinguished family background, usuallv had little difficulty 
in marrying a daughter of some well-pbced parents who could gi'c 
him wealth and social connections. \Vliile the bureaucrat’s pay 
was comparatively modest even by Japanese standards, many official 
positions carried attractive pc^uisites and be was sure of a com- 
fortable pension when he rerired — at least in the days before post- 
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disputes, common lo all bureaucracies, were iMtticubrly esident in 
Japan. Advancement was nominall)* on ttic basis of merit, but 
seniority actually counted for a good deal, i fence (here was more 
encouragement to put in lime sliuffling paper and '‘ycssiiig*’ one's 
superiors than to talc the tisls of originality and initiative. With 
all these faults, the hurciucracy ncvcrtliclcss constituted the nrost 
caixiblc and effectively organized sector of the Jainncsc govern- 
ment. 

Since World War 11, many of these conditions have cliangcd. 
lire civil-scrvicc examinations liavc bear modified in character to 
break the near nionojwiy of Tokyo Itiipcrijl l/niversity graduates 
and lo facilitate the entrance of those with mote bctCTOgcncous 
preparation. Changes in job classifications aisd new’ practical exam- 
inations at various levels as prerctyuisites for promotion luve been 
designed to overcome some of the traditional weakness for legalism 
and lime serving. Tiic growth of the power of the Diet threatens 
the privileged position of the bureaucracy. Lip service, at last, is 
being paid to tiic new concept of the public servant as opposed to 
the old concept of the agent of the Lmperor. In the Iluid and un- 
certain economic and social conditions of postwar Japan, the 
income from govannrent cmploynncnl— both finaircial and psy- 
chic— is not iiarly as Tcvnrditig as it used to be. Wliilc the burau- 
crat has always l^n unpopubr with the general public, he now 
evokes more contempt and less fear tlian before. 

Yet, despite Uicsc not inconsiderable changes, the bureaucracy 
remains the aspect of tlic Japanese government which has changed 
the least from prewar days. Many of the same individuals still re- 
main in the government sendee. Much the same types of young 
men conh'nue to enter the civil service for the same motives. Both 
the Occupation authorities and the postwar Japanese governments 
found the huraunats indispensable in keeping tlic machinery of 
government functioning. In fact, Uic complexities of postwar ad- 
ministration and reforms have helped to expand the powers of the 
bureaucrats. The buraucracy still Urgdy holds its traditional posi- 
tion of importance in the Japanese government. 

The Foreign Office as part of the bureaucracy, embodies al! the 
characteristics described above, and a few special characteristics 
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pzjjzation” ni.i| thcichic he coasiHacO Ijpical in its essentials. 

At the to|5 is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the characteristics 
cv{ whose office base already been noted. Awong his staff is the 
rarliamcnlaty Vice Minister, a political apjwintcc who, as previ- 
ously inciitionccl, lus notliing to do nilli the internal funclionijjg 
of the Foreign OfHce but aids the Minister in Ji« contacts witli the 
Diet. 'Ilicre may also at limes be a Patliaincnlaty Counselor, hie- 
wise a political appoinlcr^ who supplements the Parliamentary 
Vice Minister. Sometimes certain soiior diplomats may be tempo- 
rarily designated as Ministry Advisers 01 ^linistry Counselors to 
advise the Minister in policj' niaticra. TJic dcsigoalioii may ieep 
theta nominally employed ulalc auaiting some other assignment, 
or it may exclude (hem ftom more active positions. 

InasnuicU as the Minister is largely absoibcd with his Cabinet 
duties and with matters of general policy*, the actual day-to-day 
operation of the Foragn OfHec /$ aitnist^ to tlie Adnn'nislrative 
Vice Minister, generally called simply the Vice Minister. He is 
a personal apiwmtce of the Minister and is gcnaally replaced 
wlicncser tlie Mitiistet changes. But he is invariably chosen from 
among the top half dozen or so permanent caieci officers of the 
Fotcign Office— men of the rank of ambassador or sometimes of 
director of bureau. Like all good bureaucrats, tlie Vice Minister 
is supposed to be nonpartisan, but it is considered adiisable to 
permit the Minister to select as his deputy a man who is congenial 
to him and who can be relied on to work for him. In certain 
ministries which used to elevate their highest-rated career officer 
automatically to the position of Vice Aiinister, nonprofcswonal 
Ministers .sometimes ioiiod themselves virtually bojeotted and 
kept III igiiorsncc of the ministries' affiiirs by (inco-opcrativc pro- 
fessional \''icc Ministers. 

'Hie structure of the Foreign Office follows closely the general 
pattern of organization which is ^tty well standardized for al- 
most all Japanese establishments— for large pnvate corporations as 
well as for government agencies. Thus the ministry (she) is 

portion of It} personnel was assigned to tlw CcatraJ Lia»on Office, tbt rorcjgn 
Office ttijiiied not nuicli moie than a sUkton organitsbon, 

vs.Xv ot January 1956 
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divided into sc\cral Inucnuv (L}oLti) an4l soiiicliincs dquitnicidt 
(hil), a dqiaihuait standiug uii the same Icsi! as a hutciii in the 
organi/alioiial liicrarcliy Imt iKiiig gciiaally somewlut mote s[>c* 
ciali 7 cd and less iin^snrtant. Uuicaus and dcjutiniCTils aic in tmn 
divided into sections (fca) which may somclinics be fiiithcr divided 
into subsections (han)* ihe divisions of the I'otcign Office ate 
both functional and gcogtaphit-al. In 1956 they wctc as follows: 

(1) IIjc Ministers Sectclatiat. including a general planning 
council and separate sections dealing with administration, (Krson* 
ncl, protrxrol, archives, and cuinmiiiiications; (:) the Asian Affairs 
nuicau, divided into separate sections dciliiig vvilli ditfcicnt couiv 
tries and regions; (3) the Uui4)ixraii and Aincricnn Affairs lliiicau, 
with sqsaratc sections dealing with different coimitics or regions 
(including Africal), and a special section doling cvchisivcly with 
nutters pertaining to the military security atrangcmaits with the 
United States; (^) tlic Economic Affairs lliitcan, with some see* 
tions dealing with certain tyivcs of economic rclaiions and oiliCT 
sections dealing with particubr geographical atess; (5) thd'rcatics 
Bureau, including a section dealing with icbtioiis with the Inter- 
national Contt of Justice; (6) the Intnnationa) Co-opcratioii 
Bureau, daliiig with rebtiom with the United Nations and other 
international orgaiii/alions; (7) the i’liblic liifonnalion and Cul- 
tural 7\ifairs Bureau; (S) the Emigration Bureau, which iuchulcs 
the Passport Section; and (9) Aiixilbry Organs, among which the 
most important arc the Foicigii Service Pctsonncl Committee and 
Uic Foreign Service Tramiiig Institute. 

After tlic wartime bombing of iU buildings, the Foreign Office 
occupied a succession of temporaiy qiurtcrs in Tokyo, fint in a 
section of the Education Ministry Building, then for many jtars 
on the railed upper floors of an office budding, and after 1956 
in a portion of the Fiiuncc Miiiistiy Building relumed to the 
Japanese after use as a United States military billet. Authorization 
to start coiistiuction of a new Foreign Office Building on the 
original bombed-out site was voted by the Diet in 1956. 

TAe Foreign Serrice 

After the disruptions of the war and the Occupation, Japan's rep- 
resentation abroad had been icstorol through the cstablishmait 
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lip (o 1956 of 26 embassies, 29 Icgaiioiis, and one m^i'on, as well 
as 18 consulatcs-gcncrai and ccmsulatcs. fapaii had )Ct to enter 
into formal relations with any of the Communist nations, althougli 
an agreement with the Soviet Union to resume diplomatic relations 
had been reached. Japan had just been admitt^ to tire United 
Nations at the end of 1956, but had previously had a permanent 
observer at the United Nations hcadquaitcrs with the ranlc of 
ambassador. 

Whereas before World War II the embassy in China was the 
largest and most imjrortaiit of Japan's diplomatic establishments 
abroad, since the Occujution the embassy in the United States 
tanks in first place, reflecting the special nature of contemporaty 
Japancsc-Aincrican tcUtions. Assisting the ambassador in Washing- 
ton arc two minislas plcnijiotentiary, one of whom is not a regular 
member of the foreign service but a financial ^ert assigned from 
the Ministry of Finance. Qelow the ambassador and Uie ministers 
ate four counsclon, several scctcUnes (first, second, and third), 
and numerous attachis and clerks, numbering about 70 in all. (The 
United States Embassy in Tokyo lias a staff of several hundred.) 
Tlic embassy in London is the second largest of Japan’s missions 
abroad, with a staff of about 50, followed ^ the embassy at Bonn. 
None of the others approaches these iu siae. Tlie consulate- 
general at an important city like New York has a staff exceeding 
ill siac those of most legations and many embassies, and is headed 
by a man of standing comparable lo a minister plenipotentiary or 
even >0 an ambassador. 

All of tlicse establishments ate headed by professional diplomats. 
The staffs of these establisbmcnls, except for locally leciuited 
clerical and menial liclp, axe also composal almost exclusively of 
career officers. Unhke the United States. Japm has seldom used 
as ambassadors men who have not come up through the ranks of 
tljc diplomatic service. The few exwpbons have almost all proved 
disappointing. 

As was mentioned earlier, in the Japanese service there has never 
been any practical differentiation in personnel between the Foreign 
Office and tlie Foreign Service or between the diplomatic and the 
consular brandies of the Foreign Service 'Tlicse are merely differ- 
ent {unctions williin tlie same service, and an official normally 
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alternates quite frequently between assignment in Tokjo and 
assignment abroad and between diplomatic dut)' and consular dutj'. 
Ambassadors are potential Ministers or Vice Ministers and vice 
versa; ministers plenipotentiary and consuls-general often exchange 
assignments with directors of bureau; first secretaries of embassv' 
and consuls are interchangeable with heads of section. While indi- 
viduals naturally tend to develop specialties to a certain extent, 
and some indeed become quite expat in some particular field, the 
official policy lias been generally to transfer men at quite frequent 
intenals to a wide variety of assignments to broaden their expe- 
riences and their perspective. As a rule, every official in the Foreign 
Office at some time serves abroad and every representative abroad 
has at some time served in the Foreign Office. 

This policy is incidentally abetted by the fairly widespread re- 
shuffiings that occr^ uhenet'cr a Cabinet change brings a netv 
Foreign Minister into office. The reshufflings are apt to be quite 
frequent in view of the instability of most Japanese Cabinets. 
Because Foreign Office officials are permanent members of the 
civil service who cannot be removed or demoted without cause, 
there can be no clean sweep nor anything that looks too obviously 
like a spoils system. Tlie reshufflings are therefore less conspicuous 
than the changes that take place at the higher leiels of the State 
Department and among ambassadorial ranks with almost every 
change of administration in tlie United States. But, as was previ- 
ously explained, the Foreign Minister does select Iris own Vice Min- 
ister, although the choice is limited to the senior career officers of 
the nunistiy. The Vice Minister in turn naturally likes to have m 
the key positions under him subordinates with whom he is sure he 
can get along. Hcnc^ favorites of the Minister or Vice Minister 
soon find themselves quietly transferred to the more strategic and 
desirable posts accessible to those of their respective grades, while 
the less favored ones are shunted off to less desirable assignments. 
With each change of Minister, this process is repeated. 

Tlris game of musical chairs results from, and also contributes to. 
the existence within the ministry of several rival factions. Xo lone 
wolf can expect favors from anyone. To get ahead in the service, 
a junior nc^s the patronage of some superior; the superior on 
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liis pait pio&ts from the Support 0! capable jimiors. Each man, 
by the tim^ lie attains the statute of a possible contender for the 
Ministership or Vice Miimtcrshii^ fljerefoie finds himself at tlic 
head of a string of proteges who liaic hitched their wagons to 
his star and whom he pulls along whenever opportunity affords. 
Political views usually do not figure impoitanflj; the altacliinaits 
arc mostly matters of infonnal personal connections and mutual 
advantage. An occasional individual may show a genius for hopping 
profitably from faction to faction. But most officials find it safest 
to phy die game conscrvativvly, remaining faithful to one faction, 
hanging on as long as possible vvlien in power and intriguing to 
maneuver hack into power when rival factions are having their 
turn, Tliis type of intra-oificc factionalism and politicking i$ a 
feature common to practically all Japanese organizations, govern- 
mental or private; and, while traceable m ]iart to tlie feudal boss- 
hcndiman ( o^-abun-kobun) or lord-vassal badition, it lias a very’ 
practical contemporary mobvatron in its bearing on one's itrrniC' 
diatc career. 

Under such conditions, frequent changes and transfers ot assign- 
ments arc not only expected but often welcomed. Wlien an official 
finds himself abroad at one post (ot as long as three or four years, 
he fears that he is being forgotten and becomes impatient for a 
lour 0/ duty in Tokyo wbete he cm strengthen his tics with the 
leader and other jiicnibcts of his fjerion. Yet he docs not want 
to be tied down too long in Tokyo beenue he might become an 
office drudge and because prestige accrues from service abroad. 
Furthermore, in Tokyo he receives only flic meager salary of the 
domestic vanctv of civil servant, wliacas abroad he receives special 
allowances sealed to enable him to uphold the prestige of Japan in 
the social life of the foreign country. Tliis jjatlcm of peripatetic 
job assignments must significantly condition the attitudes of the 
Jajanese official toward his work. 

Another factor winch affects the capabilities of the Japanese 
foreign service officer is the nab'vc environment ham ttWcli he 
conics, winch is very diffcrcnf from anything he CTicountcrs abroad. 
To be sure, by the tune he enters tiic service he 1$ a well-educated 
and sophisticated person; modem Japan is moreover sufficiently 
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westernized and cosmopolitan in its cstcnial aspects so tliat noth- 
ing he sees abroad will he pailicubtly new to him. But with respect 
to tradition, social customs, and persona! relationships, a Japanese 
finds it difficult to shed completely his unique and insular back- 
ground. W^ile a Japanese diplomat is usually quite competent in 
the business side of his duties, he is apt to be clums)- in the 
social aspects of his activities. He can seldom sparkle at dinner- 
table con\crsation with a foreign dignitarj’s ssHfe or engage in 
successful repartee with foreign correspondents. Ilis social en- 
deasors are likely to be concct but dull; his sense of public rela- 
tions is generally poor, and he oflai puts his worst foot fonvard. 
The difficulties arc not merely matters of language liandicap, which 
is serious enough; thcj* arc even more matters of psjchologj’. A 
Japanese may quickly attain an intellectual comprehension of 
foreign countries, but it takes him an exceedingly long time to 
acquire an intuitive rapport with fotci^ peoples. ' 

In an eSott to overcome these weaknesses, a newly appointed 
‘ young officer is put through the Foreign Service Training Institute 
where, in addition to the more conventional diplomatic studies, he 
is s>'stcmatical]y drilled in such exotic mvstcrics as mixing cocktails 
and matching the proper wines to the dificient foreign dishes. 
Then, as his first assignment abroad, he is sent to some embassv', 
nominally as an attache, but is actually enrolled as a special student 
in some foreign univeisil)*, whae be is expected to concentrate not 
on acadenvic studio but on social and other extracurricular activi- 
ties. Only after a jear or two of such seasoning b a Japanese con- 
sidered ready for his first post as a vice consul or a third secretar)'. 

The senior members of the postwar Japanese foreign service 
underwent this seasoning process before the war, but the enforced 
isolation of Japan during the wwr jears and the Occupation period 
denied it to a large class of younger officers who are now of neces- 
sity being assigned to moderately- important overseas posts without 
having Irad the benefit of a proper apprenticeship. Furthermore, 
the unsettling cSects of the postwar social and economic condi- 
tious have bred in the. ymsngiex gjsieralvon ot Japinesc a rebeUiQus 
mood and a c^-nical questioning of traditional aulhonty which have 
inclined many of them to be attracted to Commimism. Some of 
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this attitude seems to Iu\e infected the junior grades of e\cn the 
Foreign Office bureaucracy. M long as the presojt generation of 
properly trained senior officers is in control, the Japanese Foreign 
Office wall remain a stronghold of tii« traditional tjpe of diplo- 
macy, but some of tlicse senior officers look with misgiWngs on the 
unconventional character of Ihcir prospective successors. 


Other Agencies Concerned with Foreign Relations 

Several other units of the executive branch of the Japanwe gov- 
emmonfc have some intcresf in foreign affairs. Tlie Alinisfry of 
Finance is concerned with repatations arrangements, foreign loans, 
foreign-excliangc controls necessitated Japan's usually unfavor- 
able foreign trade balance, and similar financial matt^ involving 
foreign relations. Tlic Ministiyof International Trade and Industry 
is concerned with the promotion of foreign trade and with problems 
arising* out of commercial activ-itics overseas, matters of utmost 
importance to a lution so dependent upon foreign trade. Tlie Na- 
tional De/cnre Agenej’, attached to the Office of the Prime 
ter but under (he immediate direction of one of the Ministers 
without Portfolio, is eonccnicd witlv the close relations between 
Japan's embryonic defense forces and the United States military 
authorities necessitated by the Japancse-Amcrican security arrange- 
ments. Tlie Procurement Board, an independent executive agency 
usually headed by an official not of Cabinet rank with Foreign 
Office cxpciiaice, is responsible for supplying the sen ices and 
fociJilics which the Japanese government must provide to the 
United Stales military forces in Japan under the terms of the 
mutual security arrangements. Its wort may involve such awkward 
tasks as mediating in labor disputes between United Stales military 
organizations and their Japanese employees, or coping with the 
resistance of villagers who axe being displaced to make room for 
United States military iiiitalbltons. Othw govcrnmcnbl agaicics 
may also be concerned from time lo time with matters that involve 
foreign relations. 

llicsc various agencies may condiKt tbdr own preliminary plan- 
ning and may even engage m mfonnal direct contacts with foreign 
representatives; officials of these wiriow agencies may be stationed 
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abroad as attaches of embassies or lotions. But all formal official 
negotiations arc channeled Ihtougli tlie Foreign Office. Policy mat- 
ters are coordinated at tlie Cabinet letcl, while administrative 
co-ordination between the Foreign Office and the other interested 
agencies is achiesed through consultations among the Vice Minis- 
ters or conrparablc officials. 

Judicial Agencies Concerned with Foreign RehUons 

Tlirough its new power of judicial rc\-iew, the judiciarj’ may 
e\entually find occasion to inlcts-cnc significantly in the field of 
foreign relations. Lack of a tradition'of judicial review, however, 
will probably cause the Japanese courts to proceed very gingerly 
in this regard. 

Tire Japanese courts ate involv^ in the relatuely minor but 
emotion-laden matter of Japanese jurisdiction over offenses com- 
mitted by United States militaiy personnel in Japan wJjjle off duly. 
Because of tlicir historical experience with extraterritorialfty, the 
Japanese are abnormally sensitive to crimes committed by for- 
eigners; many Americans arc unhappy about yielding criminal 
jurisdiction over United States scrsicc men to native authorities. 
Fortunately no serious issue hasas}et arisen; but, because the 1947 
Constitution safeguards the complete independence of the judi- 
ciary, the Foreign Office or the Cabinet could do little to contrive 
a diplomatically expedient settlement if the courts should choose 
to be adamant in a disputed case involving a foreigner. 

Role of Ihe Diet in Foreign Relofionr 

Because the Cabinet is responsible to the Diet, wluch is the 
"highest organ of slate power,” the Diet possesses the authority 
to exercise ultimate control over the Cabinet's conduct of foreign 
relations. Tlie Diet could, if it chose, assume a controlling role in 
the formulation of foreign policy. It would appear, however, that 
the Diet has as yet not gone noticeably beyond the functions of 
questioning and criticirin^ wbidi it used to exercise even in the 
prewar period.’* 

r^Dict uiterpellations on foidgn policy *cie often encouraged by tiie 
Cabinet before World ^V'ar If, bccaiue Diet influenec — Uigiit though it used 
to be— could generally be counted on to fa^or the Cabinet in its perennial 
feud with the Supreme Command. 
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Tlie reason for (lie Diet's scauingly inoJest role is to be found 
not only in the continuing pn^natic pr&eminaicc of the cxecutise 
over the Icgisbtive, explain^ earlier, but also in Ihc nature of the 
relations of the political parties to the Cabinet. Japanese political 
parties maintain a tight internal discipline so that no memlw of 
the Diet can dciiate horn the line adopted by his party cvccufir'C 
or in his party caucus.^* If he is a meniber of the Goscrnnicnt 
patty, he is committed to supporting the Cabinet policy; if he is a 
member of an Opposition party, he is committed to attaching the 
Cabinet policy. There is hltlc room for Scxibility of action on the 
part of individual Diet members which would permit the hammer* 
ing out and sluping of foreign policy in Ihc Diet. 

lire Diet merely furnislies thearena for the confrontation of the 
already settled positions of the opposing paiCics; the positions 
Uicmsebes have previously been detemtined within the councils 
of each of the parties. Inasmuch as tire Cabinet com])tiscs the 
leadership of the Government parly or parties, it assumes Ihc re- 
sponsibility for policy formubtion, vsbilc the Opposition is reduced 
to the JHcrcly negative function of criticizing. Tliis practice is 
further aocetiCuaCcd by the fact llut the consenative parties, which 
have been in power during most of the postwar period, generally 
see eje to 6 ) e with the professionals of Ihc rorcign Office and are 
therefore quite willing to entrust the initiative in foreign-policy 
formulation to them. 

Yet, behind tlie apparent rigidity of party positions and the 
initiatii e of the Foreign Office, indiiidual nicinbCTS of the Diet can 
and occasionally do exercise greater iiiduaicc over policy formula- 
tion than appears on tliC surface in (he sessions of (he Diet. TIic 
real hammering out of the substance of policy is carried on within 
the councils of the parlies. Here is where the clash and adjuslmait 
of indiv’idn.'il and factional views take pbcc The Gox cnnnait party 
not only has to resolve intraparty diffcicnccs. but also— since it 
oftai lacks an absolute ma/orily in Ihc Diet— it needs to appeal for 
the support of some other jwity. 1111* search for support imohci 
direct bargaining between parties and often results m important 

H'Jlui inlokfanceby ftie paitictof indnidiuldcvwlions ii one of Uic mafot 
icasoiii wliy Japanese politicians » fteqneniljf bott from (liar pjftics to form 
splinter groups, or go oicr to a mat puty. 
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modifications of the Cabinet’s prc^ms before thc)- arc proposed 
to the Diet as administration policy. Tims, svhilc the induidiial 
Diet member may ha\-e little room for mancuscr once thc great 
forcign-policj' issues arc joined on the floor or in thc committees 
of tlic Diet, he docs base considerable opportunity to male his 
influence felt in the earlier exploratory stages of thc process of 
policy formulation. He may act in the capacity of a party member 
rather than as a legislator, but he can at least indirectly influence 
foreign policy. 

A marked change may come about if the Socialists should cser 
come to power. Inasmuch as most of thc Foreign Office personnel 
svould not be rjiupalhetic Jouard the Socialist viewpoint, a Sodal- 
ist Cabinet might rely heavily on Diet pressure for forcing the 
Foreign Office to toe the line. Initiative in thc formulation of for- 
eign policy might then pass from (he professionals of thc Foreign 
Office to tlie Socialist parliamentarians, and die Foreign Office 
would thus be reduced to its proper legal status as a mere instru- 
ment rather tlian an initiator of policy'. 

But that time has not yet come. Mcanvvlhle, through backstage 
pressure and through interpclbtions, particularly in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of thc House of Representatives, members of 
the Diet keep a healthy check, if a brgely ncg3tive one, on the 
Cabinet’s conduct of foreign polity. 

Polih'col Parries end interest Grovps 

From the foregoing analysis it can be seen that, in so far as 
foreign policy is shaped at all outside of the Foreign Office and the 
Cabinet, it is shaped within the councils of thc political parties 
rather than in the fomial sessions of the Diet. Inasmuch as the 
bureaucrats of thc Foreign Office are beyond direct reach while 
the Cabinet is sensitive to thc inclinations of the polibcal parties, 
popular inSuences on foreign policy can most effecbvelv be 
brought to bear through pressure on the political parties. Hence, 
while unsophisticated interest ^ups may direct demonstrations at 
the Foreign Minister or address petitions to the Diet, know ledge- 
able pressure groups concentrate their attention upon the poLtical 
patties. Lobbying as practiced in the United States Iiardly exists; 
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interest groups seek to gain more direct control oser the party 
or^nization. Thus, business groups that contribute heavily to tlic 
campaign funds of the conservative parties can inBucnce conserva- 
tive politicians to espouse policies uhkb the business community 
favors. Labor unions whose members fttmish tlic bulk of the Social- 
ist votes can influence tlie policies advxicatcd by tlic Socialist party. 

Incidentally, business and Ulior constitute tlic best organized 
and most powerful of the special-interest groups. Tlie farmers are 
also well organized through agricultural co-opcratiics and other 
organizations, but they liavc relatively slight interest in foreign 
- relations. 

The business class, although tempted by possibilities of trade 
vvitii Communist countries and sometimes iiked by the attitude of 
Western nations, has a natural fear of Communism and believes 
tliat Japan has most to gain from close economic ties vvitli the Free 
World. The consenative LiberalDemocratic pait)', which is 
largely dependent on business support, can therefore be counted on 
to hivor intimate co-operation with tbc United States. 

Organized labor, whose influence is dominant in the Socialist 
party, tends to favor a policy of neutralism, it fears (hat alliance 
with the United States w-itl necessitate rearmament and that re< 
annament in turn will entail a financial burden which will necessi- 
tate the curtailment of the government’s social-welfare activities 
in which labor is especially interested. It also suspects that the 
United States represents Big Business, which is unsj-mpathctic to 
the interests of the laboring class, as evidenced ui the favor alleg- 
edly shown to Japanese business as against Japanese labor by the 
Occupation autliorities in their efforts to rebuild Japanese economy, 
"nie large group of intellectuals who suppml the Socuhst paity also 
suspect lliat the United Stales is more interested in using Japan 
as an initrunicnt for combating intcmahonal Communism tlian in 
nurturing democracy in Japan for the sake of the Japanese. Finally 
the Socialists, as the Opposition party, tend almost aulomalically 
to oppose anj’ policy which tbc domixunt Libcral-.Dcmoctahc party 
espouses. If die Socialists should ever find tUcmvclvcs in a position 
of real responsibility, however, it is pttdjablc that practical neces- 
sity would cause them to follow a fbragn policy not very different 
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Britain, France, and tlie Netherlands had withdrawir from Japan's 
part of the globe; the United Stales and the Soviet Union had 
become overtowering colossi; China under Communist rule was 
becoming a fonnidablc power; a dozen new independent nations 
had come into existence in Asia, some of them friendly but others 
with hatred, suspicion, or Jealousy of Japan. It would take some 
time before the Japanese could get the feel of this unfamiliar 
iutcniational environment and evolve a new foreign policy suitable 
to these revolutionized circumstances. Meanwhile Japanese foreign 
policy was bound to be one of impotence and drift. 

But even at its lowest ebb, Japan retained some significant cle- 
ments of power. It had strategic geographic location. Its industrial 
power, even after the ravages of defeat, still towered over tliat of 
the other countries of Asia. It possessed a completely literate popu- 
lation and an abundance of experienced scientists, technicians, and 
administrators which no other Asian country could hope to match 
for several gcncratious. It had almost tiucc generations of expen* 
cnee as a member of modem world societ)’,‘‘ whereas most of the 
other countries of Asia w ere just emerging from colonial depend- 
ovee. Although probably destined to 1^ overshadowed by China 
and India in the long run, Japan for the foreseeable future seems 
certain to remain an outstanding power center of the Far East 
Already tlie Japanese have recovaed from their demoralization 
of the immediate postsunender years and are beginning to demon- 
strate anew their national cohesion, industriousness, and disci- 
plined dyiramism. Japan can no longer hope to play an important 
independent role in world politics, but might easily prove to be a 
decisive factor in a close balance of international alignments. As 
the Japanese people i^in their bearings and realize their pofen- 

"Approxinjatrfy dircc groCTalicoj are required lot a folk-poptilabon to 
assimilate a machine hased way of living. The first gencraticia copies, blunders, 
attaapU to force muscle into nnfamiiiai patterns The second generation 
accepb and uses new devices wifbout mucti insight or assured skil! and con- 
bnucs to copy. But the third gcneiatxni. reared on mKhanical tovs and at 
home in imnd and muscle amid machines, no longer need imitate. They 
assiimlate, select, and invent devices adapted to their unigue needs.” (Douglas 
G. Haring, “Land and Men in AsU," Far Eastern Survc), vol. XXV, no. i. 
Januaiy 1956.) 
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tialities, thcir go\-ctnmcnt will undoubtedly c^•ol^’C an iiiaeasingly 
positive and active foreign policy'. 

Such a foreign policy, whalcvcf tbc politics) complexion of the 
goiemment that liappenj to be in poKCf at any particular time, 
must be directed toward three basic objectives, namely: physical 
security, economic viability, and prestige. Tliesc objectives arc of 
course interdependent and inseparable, but the major issues of 
contemporary Japanese lotdgfi policy may be arbitrarily grouped in 
relation to one or another of them for convenience in examination. 

Issues Relaltng to Nof/ortol Security 
In a world dominated by tbc confrontation of tlie United States 
and the Soviet Union, lesser nations lihe Japan must sect national 
security either through identifying themselves with One of the 
giants as opposed to die other, or througli avoiding so great a de- 
pendence on one as to invite the enmity' of the other. Tlic first 
carries the n'sk of losing full freedom of action; the second carries 
the risk of being left with no protector at all. 

Tlic article in Japan's 19.^7 Constitution providing for yxupelual 
demilitarization had been premised on the hope, which still pre- 
vailed at tlje time it was drafted, for a peaceful "One ^Vor}d.’‘ As 
the result of the subsequent polarization of the wtirld into two 
antagonistic camps, Japan has created modest "Self Oefense" forces 
under a flexible interpretation of the Constitution pending out- 
right amcDdmciif. But cveu a rearmed Japan would be helpless if 
caught in the crossfire bctucen tJic United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Tlie Japanese government lias therefore formally committed 
itself to the side of the United Slates through a mutual-sccunty 
pact. Under tlic terms of this pact and its supplementary arrange- 
ments, the United States maintains anned forces in Japan to ard in 
tlie drfense of tiiat country, while the latter contributes fiiaiitics 
and services. These arrangements ate to continue until such time 
as Japan's own defense forces become capable of assuming responsi- 
biJity for the nabon's security. Wcanwhilc the United States is 
pressing Japan for a more raprd and extensile build-up of its mili- 
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tar)* capabilities than the Japanese are willing— or feel able— to 
undertake. 

This situation gives rise in Japan to the related issues of wJjcther 
or not this intimate relationship with tlic United States is desir- 
able, whether or not the Constitution should be amended to 
remove legal restrictions on rearming and horv rapidly and exten- 
shely rearmament should be carried out. In the main, the con- 
set\*ati\e parties, which ha\*e been in power \irtually throughout 
the postwar period,^® far or continuation of close co-operation with 
the United States, amendment of the demilitarization prorision of 
the Constitution, and rapid rearming, although not to the extent 
desired by the United States. Tlie S^ialists and many politically 
independent individuals incline toward neutralism, oppose amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and manifat opposition or extreme 
reluctance toward rearming, altliough most of them probably far or 
the continuation of some co-operation with Urc United States. 
None but the insignificant minority of confirmed Communists 
6ivor alignment rrith (he Sovaet Union, and eren they find it 
politic to pretend to be in faror of mere neutralism. 

1.116 close association of Japan with the United States is not due 
solely to the persistence of United States power in Japan since tlic 
Occupation. A majonty of the Japanese have reasons of their orra 
for favoring t^is association. Fear and suspicion of Russia ate 
strongly rooted in Japan's historical experience. As the most highly 
developed industrial and commercial nation in Asia, Japan has 
large and povrerful business and industrial classes who have no 
desire to throrv away tlieir vested interest in capitalism in exchange 
for the Communist economic experiment. Most Japanese believe 
that their chronic economic difficulties can best be ameliorated 
through continued close co-operation with Uie United States and 
the free world. 

The United States Occupation, moreover, has given to Japan a 
strong democratic orientatiDn. Despite the superfidal character of 
some aspects of tlie Occupation program and the resultant present 

rsThe only cscx^Jlioa was from May nj, *947 to February 10, 1948 when 
Prime ^(inistcr Tetsu (GiUyama, a modente Socialist, beaded a coabdon of 
the Socialist, Dcmocaadc, and Peon’s Co-operadse parties. 
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fcndeacy toward backsWrng on the part of tJie Japanese, it is 
unlikely that the profound changes UTought by the war and the 
defeat and the tremendous impact of the Occupation can ever 
be completely undone. FurtboTHore; lire general trend of Japanese 
political and social dcr efopment for the past hundred jtars fas 
been toward gradually inaeasing westenvization and democratiza- 
tion, halted only temporarily by the decade or two of reactionarj’ 
militarism before and during World War 11. Tlic Occupation re- 
viled and strengtliencd this histone trend and created new vested 
interests— the beneficiaries of the bnd reform, or^nized labor, 
women, intellectuals, and others— which, however critical tlicj' may 
be of the United States, profiled from the Occupation refonns and 
will figlit to* retain tlrcir new stake in a democratized Japrn. Hre 
weight of all these factors will tend to hold Japan to the side of the 
western dcmoaacies. 

At the same time, there ate important factors that tend to 
weaken Japan’s tics with the United Stat». A conspicuous point of 
disagreement coucenir the extent of the military build-up which 
the United States is urging Japan to undertake. The Japanese con- 
tend that, cvai with substantial subventions from the United 
States, the burden of rearmament would so overtax Japan's still 
precarious cconom) as to depress the standard of living, causing 
social unrest which the Communists would be quick to exploit 
Why guard against the e^tcnul Communist threat if it will only 
lead to the growth of Communism from within? Some Japanese 
also fear that democracy in Japan is still so fragile that even a 
small military establishment might prove to be an entering wedge 
for the revival of militarism and autliontariaiiism. Tlie threat of 
Communism seems to them to be less dangerous than the threat 
tlvat democracy might be stifled in the cSoit to combat Com- 
munism. They are disturbed over the apparent inclination of some 
Americans to prefer mOitaiit antjcomimmism over true democracy 
in Japan. 

But reluctance to rearm goes be)ond rational considerations info 
tealms where emotion plays a large part. Grateful as the Japanese 
w ere for the benev olent cliaracter of Uie United States Occupation, 
no foreign military occupation is a pleasant experience for the 
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occupied. There is loo much about the mutual-sarurity relationship 
behveen Japan and tlie United States that reminds the Japanese 
of the recent Occupation. They question whether nations so dis- 
parate in power can really be equal partners; thej’ suspect that the 
present alliance actually represents a continuation of tlae Occupa- 
tion in disguise. Since tlie)’ are comparatir ely powerless to influence 
United States policj* positively, it is* only by occasionally refusing 
to co-operate with the United States that the Japanese can reassure 
themselves that they really enjoy independence. Frustrated by their 
relative impotence, they unconsciously 6nd relief in a hypercritical 
and supercilious attitude toward supposed American shortcomings. 

Many Japanese suspect that the United States is so preoccupied 
with military measures apinst the Communist threat as to be 
neglecting possible political measures to lessen the danger of wax. 
They fear that Japan is being used as a cat’s-paw of this unwise 
United States policy and that Japan, transformed into a virtual 
United States military* outpost unduly rislcs being forced to absorb 
.the first shock of a possible Communist assault. Some Japanese 
questioa the value of any militai}* force for Japan at oh, on the 
ground that any military force it could afioid would be insufficient 
to assure successful defense while sufficient to provide an aggressor 
with a pretext for attack. They hold that the safest course for Japan 
would be to adhere to strict neutralism and strict pacifism so as to 
oSer no provocation to anyone. They o5ct a rationalization to 
many more who, with tiauaiab'c memories of their terri^ing war- 
time experience, recoD unreasoningly from all suggestion of rearm- 
ing and axe eager to believe that by their own will they can escape 
involvement in any future war. * 

For some Japanese, neutralism represents not only a flight from 
war but a more general form of isolationism. Confused and frus- 
trated by the complexities of life irj an interdependent interna- 
tional community, they would like to forget the rest of tlie world 
and Tctiie within the reassuring confines of their familiar local 
cODcerm. Tliey would like to ignore the United SUtes; for to them 
it is the United States that represents entangling alliances, that is 
trying to get Japan committed in the cold war, and that is urging 
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expensive rcaniiament with tJic unnefcome reminder tiiat Japan 
lus Internationa} responsilulitics. . 

For Ollier Japanese^ ijcutnlisw represents not isohtionism but a 
!onn of Pan-Asianisni. TIi^- btlin-c that Japan's future lies natu- 
rally ivilh Asia ralJier than with the West. Thej-, in common with 
many other Asians, regard tire struggle between democracy and 
Communism as essentially a civil war between two Occidental 
ideologies in wluch Oriaibls ha\-c no direct concern. Tlieir aware- 
ness of Communist impciulism and their mcmoiy of the colonial- 
ism of the western democratic countries are about equally vivid, 
and tiicy tale tlie attitude of a plague on botli houses. They there- 
fore feel tliat JaiMn should dissociate itself from the United States 
and identify itself with the Asian nations that are trying to avoid 
commitment to either side in the rivalry between the United States 
and the USSR. For sbU other Japanese, Pan-Asian neutralism is 
sublimated into an idealistic internationalism. They believe that 
Asians, as disinterested third parties, have a moral duty to try to 
moderate tlie intolerance of the western and the Communist 
antagonists and (0 serve as impartial mcdiaton in the interests of 
the peace of the uoWd. 

While tliese attitudes may be dangerously unrealistic, their ap- 
peal to many Japanese is understandable. So far, hard-headed prac- 
tical considerations have hept the Japanese government loyal to its 
commitments to the United States and tire West. Increasing experi- 
ence with the realities of postwar international politics should 
strengthen this official poliC)-. But it involves many issues that must 
jet be argued out by the Japanese public. 

hiues hvolvirtg f fonegw'c Viatulity 

Pressed bj’a large and grovsing popidation on very limited land, 
Japan must normally import about sa per cent of the food its 
people consume. Tliis food import can be paid for only by the 
export of its products, but beking adequate raw materials and 
natural resources Japan must import these as well. It can therefore 
survive only by importing cheap food and raw materials and export- 
ing manufactures whore vwltw has been enhanced by the labor of 
tlie Japanese people. This problem has become particularly acute 
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since the loss of Japan’s overseas possessions and favorable trading 
position has forced the country to resort to expensive sources of 
imports and to more restricted and difficult market areas. 

Although United States economic aid and militarj- spending, 
occasional bumper harvests, and native industriousness have pro- 
vided a temporary disguise of outward prosperity, Japan’s economy 
remains basically unsound. In tlie postwar period Japan has not 
been able to sell abroad enough to balance its essential imports. In 
addition, it must earn enough to repay a good portion of the 
United Stales aid which was in the form of loans, to pay reparations 
to various Asian countries, to provide for the cost of rearmament, 
and to provide for the social welfare and higher living standards 
which the Japanese people ate increasingly demanding. 

The Japanese, by reason of their business background and their 
close political tics with the United States, would prefer to earn 
their livelihood by trading within the ^ee world. Actually, the bulk 
of Japan’s foreign trade since the war has been with the United 
States. But Japan has usually been buying about twice as much 
from the United States as it has been able to sell to the United 
States, Only recently lias this imbalance been moderated some- 
what, but one of tlie major issues of Japanese foreign policy is how 
to overcome the tariffs, quotas, and public resistance in the United 
States tiut obstruct the expansion of Japanese sales. Many other 
western nations have raised more discriminatory barriers against 
Japanese trade. These pose additional problems in Japanese foreign 
policy. 

ThcotcHcally the best prospects for Japanese trade seem to lie in 
South and Southeast Asia. Here is an undeveloped region vvliich 
can advantageously use Japanese goods and technical services. But 
in practice, Japanese trade in this area is hampered by the residue 
of wartime animosities, by European— particularly British — compe- 
tition, by political instabilify in some countries, and by low purchas- 
ing power due to the generally .underdeveloped state of this area’s 
economy. Japan hopes to overcome Mime of these handicaps by 
very circumspect ’conduct and by making as conciliatory repara- 
tions settlements as its own economy can stand. Wth the active 
support of the United States, Japan is abo advocating the establish- 
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ment of an impto\ctI organizadoa for regional economic co-opcra- 
tion and the cmplojmcnt by the United States of Japanese goods 
and services in its program of ttonomic aid to this region. But llic 
results may not appear soon tmough to be of much help to Japan. 

In this situation tiie Japanese arc sorely tempted to trade with 
Communist China,' for China used to account for about one-third 
of Japan’s forcigir trade. Prospects of \iolent United States dis- 
pleasure, feat of being pulled into the Communist orbit, and the 
hhclihood that Japan w'ill only be exploited cannot wholly end the 
dreams of a profitable economic relationship with Red China as 
long as tlie Japanese face the alternative of bankruptcy, nic respect 
and racial pride whidi most Asians lu\c come to fed— though 
often rductantly-^for the undoubted achievements and growing 
power of Communist China tend to bbnd the Japanese to the 
repulsive methods employed by the Communists. Even the con- 
servative and anti-Communist administration of Prime Minister 
Ichiro Hatoyania was constrained, therefore, to attempt negotia- 
tions vvith the Soviet Covcinment in the hope lliat estabhshment 
of formal relations would lead to profitable economic intercourse 
vvitli the entire Communist bloc. The popubr pressure to enter 
into close relations witli Communist Cliina will be even stronger 
than the pressure to enter into relations with the Soviet Union. 
How to adjust this pressure to the also obvious desirability of maiit- 
taining close tics with the United States constitutes a major prob- 
lem of Japanese foreign policy. 

Among the other less important foreign-pohey problems relating 
to Japan’s economic situation ate the friction with Korea, the 
Soviet Union, and Communist China os-er access to fishing waters, 
and the damage to Japanese deep-sea fisheries operations caused by 
United States nuclear tests covenng \-ast expanses of the Pacific. 

(Kuet /nvoWng Prestige 

As a colored nation in a world still largely dominated by the 
while nations, Japan is highly sensitive to the intangible factors of 
prestige, recognition, and acceptance in the world community. 
Even Japan's lawless international behavior before and during 
World War II was, in a sense, but a perverse response to the 
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world’s supposed unwillingness to accord the a>unby its rightful 
due, and represented a hypersensitivity— albeit a misdirected one — 
to world opinion. Now Japan is eager to regain the reputation it 
forfeited through the war. With attainment of respectability again 
within reach, the Japanese are motu-ated toward a very proper 
international conduct as much by a sense of sdlf*satisfaction as by 
the dictates of prudence. 

So long as this mood pres'ails— and it is lively to pres'ail as long 
as Japan meets with no \iolcnt disillusionment— the Japanese are 
Jilcely to play a co-operative and constructive role in all good inter- 
national undertakings. Cultural and scientific exchanges, inter- 
national gatherings of all kinds, scU-restricting international agret 
meats for the consenation of fish, seals, and whales, and all such 
good works meet with tlie enthusiastic support of tlie Japanese 
government and people. Thctr prewar dreams of power gone, they 
would now attain glory through peaceful modest deeds. 

Delay in gaining membership in the United Nations was a bitter 
disappointment to the Japanese people, for they prize this member- 
ship more as a tangible s)inbo) of their accept^ce in the world 
community than for any practical benefits that might accrue. 
Msnwhile, they worked liard in UNESCO and the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East and in other bodira to w hich 
they had been admitted. 


Conclusions 

Japan’s postwar governmental organization certainly provides for 
a more effective oicchanism for the formulation and control of 
foreign policy than its pre^vai counterpart. In contrast to the unco- 
ordinated agencies that used to compete for the control of foreign 
policy, the Cabinet today possesses the sole responsibility for the 
conduct of foreign poUej", the Cabinet is strictly accountable to the 
Diet, and the Diet is directly responsive to the general electorate. 
The pattern conforms to that found in the most advanced of the 
western democratic governments. In so far as any system can be 
devised to do so, it should prodacea foreign polrcj- that truly repce- 
sents the will of the people. 
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But 110 poliUcal ^-ilcni can assure perfect results inasmuch as the 
human factor is concerned. It is still loo aj]y to tel) ;ust what the 
Japanese ivill be able to do witli «I«t tlicj* now haw. /apacicse 
nati'ona] characteristics and social d)-iunu'es should throw some 
light, however, on what they ate IiLcIy to do. 

If the nciv incclianism for the fomiulation and control of foreign 
policy sliould fad to work, one reason for lire failure iniglil be the 
tradition of accuthe preeminence uhich predisjxiscs the Cabinet 
toward seeking to iiiininiire the influence of llic Diet and (he gen- 
eral public. Another reason might be the tendency of the Foreign 
OlEce burcaiiciacy, as an elite professional group, to be disdainful 
of popular controls. Still another reason might be the factionalism 
inlicrcnt in the Japanese socia] process, which causes lixul groups 
to seek tooutmaticmercich other for power and results in stultify- 
ing deals in the Oibinc(, sfcnic personal politics in the Foreign 
Service, and irrcsiunsihlc brawling in the Diet, all of which might 
well drive the discouraged public into fatalistic lethargy. Despite 
the safeguards embodied in the new* mcclianism, these traditional 
defects may prove to be too pervasive. 

In (he short period that the new sjsicm has been in operation, 
howcier, these traditional dcfccts—while still all too evident— have 
not been evident to a fatal d^rec. H anything, tlic Japanese liave 
been doing better in this regard, as indc^ with almost all aspects 
of tiicix new constitutional syslan, Dun their earlier record would 
liavc given reason to expect. Credit may be given to the essentia) 
merit of their new constitutional system, to the lessons learned 
From tlicir past mistakes, and to the cliangcs in the general social 
and political climate of Japan brouglit about by defeat in war and 
by its aftermath. 

In the long run, however, it is not the fonns of governmental 
organization nor llic effects of Imtoncal cients that determine 
success in any aspect 0/ govemincul, or specifically in the formula- 
tion and control of foreign policy. The baac nature of the society 
and narion is more important. In this r^cd, Japan suffers from its 
relatively recent feudal background with its aulhoritanan tradition, 
hierarchical sodal structure paiticubrisbc hiunan relationships, 
factionalism, and subordinabon of the individual to the group. 
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Tliesc arc liardly coinpaHble wth democratic ideals or with modern 
democratic goremment. 

On tlie other hand, the histcuty of Japan has ever been character- 
ized by djnamic changes. Despite persistence of many traditional 
features, Japanese life has been undergoing a fundamental revolu- 
tion mcr the past one hundred >cars. Tljc leaders of Japan may 
have origjnahy intended tliat in adopting modern technology and 
widespread industrialization thq' would merely provide their coun- 
try with matenal power while Icas-ing its traditional serial ideals 
and spiritual ralucs intact. But in the iraturc of things, Urey could 
not. Alodem tcchuologj* and widespread industrialization, wher- 
ever introduced, inevitably bring in their train a transformation in 
the nonniaterial aspects of life. Rational modes of thinking, new’ 
forms of administrative organization and procedure, new t)'pes of 
social reladonships, greater social mobilit)’, respect for in^vidual 
worth, different standards of values, and substitution of a uni- 
versalistic ethic for tlie old particularistic ethic inevitably follow. 

Although still lagging behind the older mduslHallzed countries 
of the ^Vest, Japan has been undergoing this process for a centur}'. 
Despite reactionary resistance and occasional setbacks, Japan more 
than any other nonv^estem country has come to approximate the 
basic general conditions of life that prevail in the modem nations 
of Uie West. It may be tliat Japan is reaching the stage in its 
historical evolution where the political practices heretofore idenb- 
lied vvith tlie vvcsleni nations fit Jajxinese national conditions 
more naturally tlian the traditional piacb'ces of the nabon’s reced- 
ing past. If so, its new political s)'5t€in stands a good chance of 
success and growth. 
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gruge 'Pokyo daily) . 
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It lut uflco been sug^cstcJ tiut inlcinatioiul icbtions ate mov> 
ing lOM-ard oiic'vodd or iiouc.*11icop(itiuvl$ tcly on Imiiun icavon. 
<SHate of llic general (]ju>ler wliicb Mould result from atomic war 
and the huniati Iroictits to lie giincd by peaceful iiitcniatioiial 
ctKiiicution (o aincliontc condition* of i>o>ctty, ignoiancc, dbease, 
and vttife, the optinibts aiilidiulc Uul go>cn)U)ai(a Mill emanci- 
pate theznKlici from concepts of tiatioiul sovereignty, poncr 
n'vain', and ideological condict, and orgaiiirc the m orld to maintain 
order and (usticc, and ptoinolc Inmun wclfaic and piogtcss. 
•’Wlut Mc seek,” "folc Woodnw W’llwn, "is the tcign of law 
based upon the consent of tlic governed and sustained by Uic 
oiganizcd opinion of riunkuid.'' Woetd institutions, rejecting tin's 
opinion, say the optimists, miH incMUbly gain in stxaigth and 
subordinate the independent decision nuking of nations to the 
general good. 

Some of tiic optimists houIJ giic Die nation-staics a secondary 
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lok, anticipating eventual organization of the world as a federa- 
tion, in which central law-nuking and law-enforcing aulliorilics 
operate upon individiuls in defined splictcs considered nccessarj- 
to keep the peace, to enforce the law, and to promote justice. 
Others would give the nations a larger role, forcscciug a perfection 
of the United Nations to assure pacific settlement, collcctisc se- 
curity, disarmament, and international co-opctalion under a general 
regime of international law among sovereign states. 

Pessimists, on the other hand, doubt whether human nature can 
be so educated as to eliminate the propensity of men to organic 
in groups for promoting selfish aims at the cxpajsc of other groups, 
using force and fraud, if suitable, to the ends sought. Tbej* cmplia- 
sizc the experience that political organizations have not been able 
to survive unless Beed by an external political organization so 
obviously threatening their existence tliat they ate obliged to cohere 
for common defense. Ambition and fear, the pessimists say. base 
together been the great political cement. Faced b)* the pr^omin- 
ante of passion over reason in human motivation, and eontempbt- 
ing the proposition that an in-group maintains political solidarity' 
only when facing a hostile out-group, they do not belics'e that the 
continuous danger of war can be avoided or that international 
relations can take a form other than that of pow cr politics. Further- 
more, they argue that the differences of climate, resources, culture, 
ideology, economy, and government in diScrent parts of tlic world 
arc SO gr^t and so founded on unchanging and unchangeable con- 
ditions tliat these difictenccs will always persist and will always 
breed conflicting group intcrcsls transcending possibilities of peace- 
ful aoximmodation. Accordingly, they^ say, the influence of inter- 
national law, international organization, and intcmational ethics 
will always be secondary to the influence of conflicting national 
interests. The society of nations will always, say the pessimists, be 
anemic and ineffective, while many of the nations will always be 
strong dynanuc, and a^ressive. Consequently, intcmational rela- 
tions will always be characterized more by conflict than by co- 
operation. The demand for security will dominate in national 
policy-making and the satisfied and dissatisfied states will always 
threaten the peace by their different conceptions of what security 
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requites. Tliis situation, tlic pessimists say, can be expected, even 
thodgli reason teaches that utth such intentationa] anarchy u-ar is 
prolwble and that war w"agcd wilb hjdtogcn bombs would probably 
destroy crvilizab’on. 

The idealists and realists stiu^c in the battle of words with 
perhaps insuSdent considetalioii of tlic potency of ideas in indu* 
cueing conduct, and of Use (cndcrtcy for close obsees ation of actual 
situations to evolve ideas of clungc. Was Winston Churchill an- 
idealist or a realist wlicn he said "When tire advance of destructive 
warfare enables everyone to lill everybody dsev nobody vvjI] want 
to kill anyone at all"?^ 

It seems likely lliat, in the future as in the past, some tendencies 
will work together iu {nduciicing individual and national behavior 
toward the conquest of (Jn-stcal nature and; more gradually, 
toward the conquest of huinarr nature: ideas of refonn will grow 
from cunent observations and dissatrsfactions; the way things have 
worked out in die past and the present will be observed, and ges' 
enhaations will bo mad^ tiaditionai impulses, customs, policies, 
and human irritadonsand passions will also be inBucntial. Toynbee 
in liis Stuciy of f/islory finds (hat behind the rise and fall of states 
and of civilizations there has been conbnuous progress in science 
and technology on the one hand, and iu more comprehensive values 
and higher religions on Uic other. 

The progress of the world in tccJmoJ<^ during the twentieth 
century has been so phcnomcnai that huuun institutions, not sur- 
pn’jingly, have Jagged behind ju arrangements to control new forces 
which liave become available. John Von I^cumann, cnuiient atomic 
scientist, has pointed out that the effect of scientific progress has 
been to increase the cajrabrhty of men to act at one point in time 
and space with effects devastating or beneficial over larger and 
larger areas.* In a world where individuals liave sudi capability, no 
one can escape by fliglit or concealment. If a madman is at tlie con- 
trols, all may perish. Tire only secunty for anyone lies in assuring 
tliat those who have these vast capabditks shall use their power 
responsibly- Threats of retaliation which mean suicide if canied out 

» House of Cominoas Dtbatv. Nov j. 1953. Pari. Deb , vol. 520, col. 30. 

* Jolm VoB Ncuniinii, Fortune, June, 195$. p >o6. 
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but the one may lead hv alL then the atomic stalemate— 

and if aut po»c, is by .he lenders ef 

sujsestcd C'm*'' ^ gPP i, ^nfaence of August 1955- 
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. , Summit Conference of August 19,5 
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• toi’l.T th^nter^ationll lesel ss.ll increase in importance. 
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lljc desire of states for self-dctcnninalioH and efficiency in mai- 
ing foreign policy induces cBorb bward more effective coordina- 
tion of all agcjrdcs in the goveniincnf loivard accepted policies. 
Tlitsc assume tlie practical fonii of securing consultation, before 
policy decisions arc made, among all relestaut executive agencies 
as well as the legislature, live parlies, and public opinion. In spite 
of tlic desire of the executive authorities of states to emancipate 
themselves from such consultations and to act freely, the trend of 
national decision-making in foreign poliQ’ lias been in the direction 
of co-ordinating tlie interests and action of all agencies to a 
common pohey. 

Such national co-ordination means that instcuctiuns to repre- 
sentatives in international organizations must be iiiffcxible. 
Changes in a position vvhich lias raulted from such elaborate con- 
sultation cannot be made without treadutg on the toes of some 
interested natiorral agency or violating commitments inlrerent in 
the process of consultation. Tire result is that national representa- 
tives in interoationaJ organizalions are so bound by instruct/ons 
that they cannot moderate then positions as a result of discussion 
in the international body. Complete coKJtdination at the national 
level destroys the possibility of any co-ordination at all at (he 
international level 

On the other land, flcwbility in instructions, oftai the practice 
of govcrninciits of smaller states, means (hat the national repre- 
sentative in each international agency is free to cliange liis position 
and to act in confoimity with llic counc of discussion. ]f tJic 
representatives of all nations in the inlanational trody arc thus 
free, co-ordination at Uie international level is possible. But (he 
result may be national confusion. Representatives of a govern- 
ment in the International Labor Or^uization may be assuming a 
position mcoiisistent with tliat of the r^resentativc of the same 
govemrarat iii the Food and Agricolture Organization. If (here is 
no co-ordination nationally and the Labor Department instructs 
the ILO representative while the Agrkultuie Depaitmait instructs 
the F/\0 representative, inconsistent positions are almost certain, 
and the decision reached at the intonatioiui level may reflect back 
on the respective national departments and lead to conflict and 
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confusion in national policy. Such results were sometimes obsened 
in connection with the L^gue of Nations; it was said tliat under 
the enthusiasm of the atmosphere of Genexa, statesmen n’ould 
approve resolutions which would liave no chance of execution 
uhen subjected to tlieatinosphcreof London, of Paris, or of Berlin, 
This dilemma as to national and international co-ordination' 
would be obsaated in a World Federation in which both national 
organs and world organs derived tlieir powers from the people in 
respect to well-deraarcaled functions. So long, however, as the 
world is organized internationally rather than federally, inconsist- 
encies of coordination at the two levels appear to be inevitable. 
Tire solution can be found only in a spirit of tolerance and accom- 
modalion.- Perfect coordination cannot be expected either in 
national governments or in international organs. Governments 
must be prepared to give their delc^tes some flesdbiUty in order 
to accommodate their positions to the trend of discussion in tlve 
intematioiul agencies even at the expense of some inconsistencies 
in national policy. On the other hand, international agencies must 
realize that national co-ordination, demanded by the sentiment of 
national solidarity and self-determination, inevitably makes prog* 
ress in international coordination slow. 

Perhaps the problem can best be met bj’ leaving the instruction 
of national delegations primarily to the functional deportment 
most interested in the subject matter, with supervision by the 
foreign ofBce only to eliminate gross inconsistencies with its own 
foreign polic)’. Such a practice would permit co-operation and 
co-ordination at the international level in each functional field on 
its own merib. Foreign-office policj', dominated by considerations 
of sccuritj', b likely to insist tliat policies on matters of health, 
labor, agriculture, trade, and education be regarded from a political 
point of view to favor friends and weaken potential enemies; such 
policies tend to an organization of the world on tire basis of power 
politics, making for bipolatizatiou and war. instances have been 
known where United States repr&eatati\es in Specialized Agencies 
have been unable to support policies ^vojable to the distribution 
of information on the marrufachire. of anbbioHcs for purposes of 
health, or of technological information of agricultural value, be- 
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cause it might give strategic assistance to countries behind the Iron 
Curtain as well as to otliers. 

On the other iiand, the dcvekipmcnt of close co-operation on a 
universal basis in such helds as health, trader labor, communtea* 
tions, education, technical assistance, and capital investment, mah* 
ing no distinction betneen political friends and enemies, tends to 
build the world conimuniC)', ameliorating the absolutism of lines 
of political cleavage. During the nineteenth ccnlui)’, the growth of 
international trade and finance, conducted as it tvas largely by 
private enterprise, ameliorated the political cleavages of power poli- 
tics and made the world icbtivcly stable and 2>eaccfu} and increas- 
ingly prosperous.* In the twentieth ccnfuij', the development of 
international coojscration in many funclionat fields by the United 
Nations and the Spedalized Agencies could scrv e a similar purpose. 
International co<ipcration in these fields miglit develop human 
inferests witliout priinai)’ consideration to pohlical oppositions, 
especially if an atomic stalemate should minimize the danger of 
actual hostilities across irOH,bambo<^ or other cuibins. 

With such 3 decentralization of foreign policy-maling in func- 
tional and political fields within national governments, public 
opinion nijglit be educated in a mote rational manner. National 
nongovernmental opinion groups might interest themselves in each 
of the major functions and might associate willi similar nongovern- 
mental groups in other natioas, fonamg international nongov- 
ernmental groups on many of the functional interests which con- 
cern Imman wclfara Tlirougli such groups a world public opinion 
in respect to .certain functions might develop, thus ameliorating 
the tendency of opinion to be organized on tlic political lines of 
states or political blocs. It las been noted in United States history 
tiiat the growth of political parties and of private associatiofts on 
national lines, crossing the political boundaries of states and 
regions, aracliorstcd the eonfiicts inliacnt in the icbiions of the 
latter, and, although not sufficient to prevent the Civil War, nude 
it possible to heal the wounds and eventually to build a national 
consciousness superior to such local and regional political interests. 

* Qiuncy Wnght, “Cconawk and r<di(icai CwidiliOfii ol W’cfU Sfaliilitj-." 
/out. Ccon.//isforv, vol. ij (TaJJ, pp 
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Similarly, functioiial groups crossing national boundaries might 

derelopa broader internalional consciousness,* 

Complexity is the mother of pcac^ simplicity of war. The com- 
plex dev'elopment of opinion and dccision-maldng at the national 
and international level suggested in this chapter is difficult to grasp 
and may appear to invoke inconsistencies and departures from 
logic. But in such complexity peace, order, justice, and progress 
can be achieved in a complex world. 

Simplicity in a nationalistic world seems to demand complete 
co-ordination of national policies and the complete co-ordination 
of allies against enemies, but such simplicity tends toward a divi- 
sion of tlie world into two great groups, establishing a balance of 
power completely simple, completely intelligible, and completely 
unstable. As Clausewitz pointed out, it is the natural tendency for 
war to become total, and it is also the natural tendency for the 
world to become bipolan'zcd. The two tendencies in the atomic 
age work toward a holocaust. 

Working against that tendency toward simplification, distribut- 
ing decision-making capabilities among many ceiiter$->intra* 
national, national, regional, and universal— can bring into being an 
international order of such complexity that it can be at the same 
time stable and progressive. It cannot be said that the process of 
decision-making in international affairs will inevitably move in this 
direction, but it would seem to be the task of men of good will and 
of understanding to attempt so to move it 

< Fredcnck fackson Turner, "American Scttionalistn and World Otganiza- 
• tioo,” Anier. UUt. iln., Vol. ,)S (April, 1942), pp. 54sff. 
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it stands unqueshonably as a basic tenet of Latin American polic} 
in fa\or of final jurisdiction of local courts. 

Tlie Drago Doctrine w-as origjnated by another distinguished 
jurist from Argentina, Luis Drago, who was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of his country’ in 1902. In that year Great Britain, 
and Germany jointly intersened against Venezuela on the ground 
that they were seeking to collect unpaid bonds held by their 
citizens. Drago then submitted a note to the United States Depart- 
ment of State proposing a policy to the effect that “the public 
debt [of an rVmerican State] cannot occasion armed intcisention 
or the occupation of the territory of American nations by a Eu- 
ropean power.” Drago protested against the use of armed force 
in the collection of public debts. He argued Uiat the purchaser 
of a foreign bond buys with open eyes and in the price paid takes 
account of the value of the security, the oedit of the debtor 
government, and all tlie other factors which enter into the bargain. 
He added that the emission of the loan and bond is an act of 
sovereignty; that tlie creditor knows the payment may be refused 
or the debt reduced by similar act; that the usual civil remedies 
are barred and that the state is the sole judge of its ability to pay. 
He maintained that it is unfair for the people of both countries 
involved to make this voluntary contract subject of armed 
political action involving whole nations, and also make a govern- 
ment the guarantor of its citizens’ investments abroad. Professor 
Borcbaid points out; “Tlic Drago Doctrine is mainly of interest 
because it calls attention to the political danger and the unde- 
sirability of armed intervention on behalf of private claimants of 
all kinds, not because the evil which Drago feared was particularly 
notorious.”* 

’There is a third Latin American doctrine also connected with the 
defense of lutional sovadprly and political independence: the 
Estrada Doctriuc. It was formulated in 1950 by Genato Estrada, 
thai Minister of Foreign Relations of Mexico. In his statement 
issued on September 27, 1950, Estrada mentioned the fact tlut 
Mexico and various Latin American republics had suffered during 

* Cal\o and Dra^o Doctrines.’* Artide by Ednvn M Borcliaid, EneveJo 
pcdia of tLe Social Scienca. \oL 111 . pp. 155157. 
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for the solution of international differences appeared then rather 
unrealistie. Yet, as later developments proved, Latin Americans 
were right. Law is tlie protection of the weak and also benefits the 
strong; it assures to both the minimum of stability without which 
the former would li\e in constant fear, and the latter in constant 
peril of abusinghis power. 

Tlie “Pact” of Bogota (not to be confused with the “Charter 
of Bogota), drafted bj' the American gosemments in 1948, is 
without doubt the most complete and advanced Juridical instru- 
ment of peaceful solution ever conceived. Nine countries hare 
ratified it up to 1956: Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Uruguaj’. 
Their governments arc inexorably bound bj* the terms of this 
Pact to settle all Uieir differences in a peaceful way. The Pact 
embodies every known procedure of peaceful solution: from good 
offices to arbitration. It leaves no escape; a]] controversies sub- 
mitted to the mechanism of thb treaty are to be solved peacefully- 
Latin Americans can be proud of this Pact. II the example were 
followed by all countries, a decisive step would have been taken 
in the direction of a permanent international peace. 

iknd there arc other notable Latin American contributions in 
this all-important matter. The Inler-American Peace Commission 
is one of them. Its purpose is not so ambitious as that of the Pact 
of Bogota. Tliis truly original Commission is staSed by representa- 
tives of a small number of American countries periodically selected 
by all the American governments. It is not a court, nor a tribunal: 
it never judges, but simply recommends means by which the gov- 
ernments asking the Commission's friendly help could reach a 
peaceful settlement of their dispute. It only Trials recommendj- 
tions of procedure; it never enters into the merits of any specific 
case. Tlic interested governments may accept or reject its sug- 
gestions. Nevertheless, in spite of the Commission’s apparent 
weakness, it succeeded in promoting the settlement of cverv niter- 
v\mcrican conflict brought to its attention up to 1956. There h 3 '« 
been five such conflicts: (r) Dominican Republic v. Cuba 
(a) Haiti v. Doniinican Republic (1949); (3) the Canbbean 
situation (1949); (4) Cuba v. Dominican Republic (i 95 ‘'' 
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and (5) Colombia v. Peru (i 95 ?)» o'" I" 

asylum case, altliougli in this ease one of llic the Pcru\ian 

govcmmait, courteously rcjcclcd the services of the Intcr-Ameri- 
ran Peace Commission. In the Guatemalan situation (igs-l)-*"- 
crcdiblc as it may sound-lhc Intcr-Amcrican Peace Commission 
vv^s expressly occluded because lire Guatemalan government then 
in povver bluntly and repeatedly rcicctcd the Commission s assist* 

anccwhcnitcouldbavebccndccisiic. . . • • 

Tljc efficiency of the regional sjstcm for maintaining peace in 
Amoria Im ten dcfinilcly ciUUuhcd. TI.e Commission tea 
Imlv impressive record. Diplomatic obscivxis, m other parts o 
thc’^rvoild, rvonld be wise to ertamine mictolly the nature and 
operation o( the Inta Americaii Peace Commission. Its very K- 
istace is a tiibute to Utin Amaicas stalesnranshi^ for fte era- 
finn nf Hcsice-inalcine body came out of a Haitian proposal 
to the Consultative MceUng of Fotcisii Ministers held at Havana, 
Cuba, in the j car 1940. 
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integrity. The result of such practice was disastrous: e\er larger 
armies, costly armaments races, a precarious balance of hostile 
groups, and finally wars and more wars. Unrestricted national 
power created not hin g but intematiotul anarchy, a world living 
in constant fear. Small countries remained at the mercy of big 
powers and big powen readily succumbed to the temptation of 
starting bloody wars in order to elimirute their rivals. 

"Imperial peace” and "power politics” base seen their day. They 
arc now being replaced by the very policy of. “collective security 
first advocated by the Latin American governments in i8z6, later 
adopted by the League of Nations in iQzo, and still more recently 
at San Francisco in 1945 by the United Nations. "One for all and 
all for one”: it may take mankind another generation to enforce 
such policy. But the idea is moving forward and it is to tire credit 
of Latin Americans that their countries led the way. The develop- 
ment shows that quite often what is regarded as idealistic turns 
out to be most practical, that human ideals may be the anticipa- 
tion of history. 

Tlic Rio Treat)-, signed by the American governments in the 
Brazilian apital in 1947, ^ * model pact 0! collective security. 
The signatories agreed to assist collectively any one of them that 
might be subjected to aggression or to aimed attack. It does not 
constitute a military alliance. It is exclusively a pact of defensive 
solidarity. The American republics can apply it only in case of 
a^cssioD, anned attack, or any other threat aEecting the teiritorv-, 
the sovcrcigntj', or the political independence of any of them. It 
has been applied in four specific occasions: the Costa Rica-Nica- 
ragua confiict (December 1948); the dispute between Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic (January 1950); also the bitter contro- 
versy between the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Cuba in which 
Cuatcmala later became involved (January 19^0); and, mere re- 
caitly, the spectacular conflict between Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
(January 1955). In all these instances, inter-American wars were 
prevented and the Rio Treaty proved its worth. 

There is a side of the Rio Traty which, however, requites 
clarification: the Treaty must not be invoked and utilized for 
collective political intervention. Mexico and A^entina at the 
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uncing ideas. Treaty sanctions, under colIecti\’e security, can be 
applied only against specific and concrete acts of gosernments, 
never against ideologies per se. Whether right or wrong or whether 
right or left, political ideas remain ideas. As such, tliey are bc}ond 
the reach of law. They belong to the intellectual and cultural world 
and they should, under democratic government, enjoy the con- 
structive privilege of competing freely in the intellectual markets of 
mankind. 

Peaceful Coexistence 

Tlie next outstanding trait of Latin America's general policy is 
the faith that Latin Americans have always placed in peaceful 
international coexistence. As soon as their independence was estab- 
lished and they had outlined a system of peaceful solution for all 
their controversies, and also subscribed a pact of collective security 
tending to warrant permanent international peace, L«itin Ameri- 
cans voiced their adherence to the principle of peaceful interna- 
tional coexistence. 

In anticipation of the i8t6 Inter-American Conference held in 
Panama, Sim6n Bolivar w-iotc in i8i 5; “May God grant that some 
day we may have the liappiness of installing there an august Con- 
gress to discuss and study the high interests of peace and war with 
the nations of the world.” And, in a document dated February 
1826, Bolivar predicted: “The New World will be composed of 
independent nations, all bound together by a common law that 
will determine their external relabons. Perhaps in the march of 
centuries one nation alone— the Federal Nation— will embrace the 
universe.” Thus, Bolivar envisioned both a regional organization 
and an eventual world organization. The inter-American system 
would, for him, sene as an inspiration for the future world organ- 
ization; in fact, Bolivar had expressed such ideas since 1812. A 
century later, Woodrow Wdson knowingly or unknowingly fol- 
lowed Bdivar's plan. Tru^ other people in America, as well as in 
isurop^ had thought of maintaining international peace tlirough 
»mc fand of world organization, but Bolivar, like Wilson and 
later Franklin Roosevelt, not only advocated the idea but also 
implemented it. 
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unlimited power of destruction, has in this respect obliged men 
to establish world peace. The atom lias become the effective agent 
for world peace and may have succeeded where common sense and 
ethical principles had failed. 

Yet Latin Americans are not advocates of peace at any price. 
A well-known Spanish proverb reads*. '‘Better to die on one’s feet 
than to live on one’s knees”; Latin Americans fully agree with it 
\Vbat they have traditionally claimed is that a peaceful interna- 
tional convivencia is both practical and convenient. 

The notion of “coexistence” is even less ambitious than the 
Latin American concept of convivencia. Coexistence simply means 
existence together; convivencia means living together. Life ranks 
higher than existence. Material objects exist human beings live. 
Coexistence could imply the mere indifferent toleration of some- 
body else’s existence. Convivencia, in contrast implies finding a 
way of living as good neighbors. Latin Americans need not be 
convinced of the wisdom of peaceful coexistence: convivencia was 
in their hearts since the very first moments of Pan Americanism. 


Sagtrntss for Democraey 

A somewhat vague but deeply felt eagerness for democracy must 
now be mentioned as another feature of Latin America’s position 
in world affairs. In international gatherings, as well as in domestic 
constitutions and laws, Latin Americans always speak for democ- 
racy. Not because they contend that their governments have al- 
ways behaved in the past as models of democracy, or are thus 
Miaving today. Far from it! Thdi contention is not that all of 
tlic Uhn American republics have reached democratic maturit)-, 
but that a basic democratic aspiration exists in the hearts and 
minds of their peoples. 

Rash stateinents concerning Latin America’s political setbacks 
arc not in order. \Vheie are the perfect democracies? All admit 
that nations should practice what they preach, but do aff conform 
with sudi a rule? Furthermore even sinners can and ought to seek 
virtue. Dffliocracy is a goal, not an actual possession. 

As m the c^c of the United States, the achievement of inde- 
pendence by the Latin Amencan nations was followed by repubh- 
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tinction.® There are, it is true, some international causes at the 
bottom of so regrettable a situation, bat Latin Americans tlicm- 
sclves are dircctlv and mainly responsible for what happens inside 
their borders. 

Moreover, economic conditions arc not tlic only obstacles in the 
path of democracy' on the American continent Democracy cannot 
function without due respect for universal suffrage and popular 
sovereignty. Free elections are the only assurance that popular 
sovereigntj’ will be respected. Democracy always assumes that 
political issues can be settled without violence and by majority 
rule; that minorities are to abide by such rule; and that majorities, 
in turn, will lespat minority rights. Furthermore, democracy can- 
not function without freedom of thought, freedom of assembly, 
and freedom of the press. Citizens in a democracy must tolerate 
political opposition and dissent, no matter how strongly thej' feel 
against Uiem. Freedom docs not mean granting others only the 
right to agree, but also the right to disagree; otherwise the dif* 
fercnce would be one of mere labels between democracy and 
totalitarianism. Democracy welcomes crib’eism and opposition; 
totalitarianism tolerates only obedience and applause. 

A further block against the democratic process of Latin America 
has been the often abusive interference of the milibry in political 
matters. Citizens properly respect the army, an institution whose 
sacred duly is to protect national sovereignt)- and independence. 
Like tlie national flag, the army is a sj-mbol of nationality. But 
militaristic coups d ctat, wherever Ihq’ occur, arc a blow to demo- 
cratic institutions.. Th^' certainly do not help democracy. 

Neither does caudillismo, slrong-man rule, the evils of which 
Latin Americans have traditionally suffered. Democracy has noth- 
ing in common with government by force or with arbitrary rule 
whether by civilian or military dictators. Democracy can be pro- 
moted only under freedom and by democratic means. The onlv 
way to save democracy is to practice it. And not only must it be 
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protected from outside UircaU; it must also be defended from 
within. What people stand ‘•against*’ is significant, but what they 
stand "for” is, to say the least, equally important. "Hius,^ it is not 
enough for anyone to assert: "1 am against communism. lie may 
say.it truly, but saying it docs not prove that he stands for 
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Basically the proposed aincndmenl would downgrade the Pres* 
dent horn spearhead to figurehead in foreign affairs. Execu i\e 
agreements not authorized by Congress would be ineffective un i 
Congress had ratified them. Foreign states would never be sure 
that the United States would execute treaties which the nationa 
government had concluded. As was the experience under the Ar 
tides of Confederation, tlie United States would claim to be one 
state when mating treaties and 48 when expected to enforce them. 
Tire tights of the several states would thus be safeguarded not onl} 
by the two-tliirds vote of the Senate, but also by the provision that 
valid treaties cannot conflict witir any vague reservation of powers 
to the states or to tire people as stated in the Tenth Amendment. 

'Fhc authors of the Bticket Amendment have contended that tire 
United States has been moving too rapidly into the international 
arena, particularly in the 6cld of social reform and human rights. 


Tlrey feel that the limitation of the treaty power would slow up 
this process and would give the people of the various states, witi* 
their different customs and habits, time to accommodate them* 
seUcs to new conditions. But recent Supreme Court decisions on 
the desegregation of schools have highlighted the fact that the 
important invasion of traditionally held slates rights has come not 
from the international but from the domestic field. Tire Supreme 
Court has recognized the growing scope of domestic legislation on 
the national level by its liberal interpretations of tire Fourteenth 
Amcndrircnt, and of the commerce, taxing, and general-welfare 
clauses. The Brickcr Amendment is concerned with the danger of 
unwelcome social innovations through the back door of treaties 
and executive agreements, when the front door of domestic reform 
has been left wide open. 'Hrc Brickcr proposal thus locks the back 
door unnecessarily, and it sacrifices in the process what little fiexi- 
bil.^- exists m the control of United States foreign policy. 
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treaty or cxcculnc agreement unconstitutional. It lias been left to 
the President, therefore, to recognize the enlarged scope of Con- 
gress cner iniplcnrcnting legislation in foreign policy. TIic states 
fuse made no legal intrusion into the function of making foreign 
policy, Nci'crlhclcss the President's control is not absolute. Tlic 
Senate has been giieu a loirein the appointive and treaty powers, 
nliilc Congress possesses the initiathc in appropriation measures. 
'Ilie legal necessity for the President to co-operate with Congress 
is reinforced by political factors nbicli will be discussed later. 
Indeed, it is this co-operation uliich provides the Constitutional 
key wlicrcby the flexibility necessary for safeguarding the national 
security is babneed by the broader participation in the control 
of foreign policy rccjii/red of democracies. 

The Executive and Foreign Policy 
Resident Woodrow Wilson once wTotc: "Tlie oflicc (of the 
Presidency] is so much greater than any man could honestly 
iinaginc himself to be Uiat the most he can do is to look gTavo 
enough and self-possessed enough to seem to fill it.” \Vhat was 
true in Wilson’s day is all the more true now. The President holds 
a prc<mincnt position in foreign affairs not only as the result of 
the gerrerous allotnjcnt of Constitutional power but also by tJie 
riatuic of the o/Hce. As a single individual, the President is capable 
of mote rapid and effective decisions than is a bicameral Congress. 
He can function as promptly as his leniperament pemiits when a 
htcigit crisis occurs and demands immediate action; lie is the one 
national figure who is elected by all the people and his statements 
arc given immediate and complete citcuIaUon by the press, radio, 
or television. Through press confcraiccs and press releases he can 
educate, pcrsitade, and mobilize the public. His Constitutional 
position gives him a monopoly of information on foreign affairs; 
this information is analyzed 1^ a permanent staff of experts and 
is privileged in that it may be secret, Furtliermore, rapid 
transportation and instaiilancooscooimunjcah'Dn liave enabled the 
President to deal directly with fore^ eJnefe of state. 



